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INTRODUCTION 


ussian history is not short of utopian projects. Some, like communism, 

are defined as such when they failed or are close to failure. Others 

scape this kind of analysis at all, because they largely succeeded. This 

book is devoted to such an exceptional enterprise. It would not be too difficult 

to argue the impossibility of creating a Europeanized educated upper class 

residing in a predominantly non-European country, had history not proved 
the contrary. 

The changes initiated by the emperor Peter the Great in the early eighteenth 
century were dramatic, but not entirely unique in the annals of history. They 
arguably represented the most far-reaching attempt at enforced Westernization 
until the Meiji restoration in Japan in 1868 and the Ataturk reforms in Turkey 
in the 1920s. Russian parallels have been obvious to the ideologues of Japanese 
and Turkish reforms as well as to the scholars studying them (Beasley 1973, 
82, 91; Mardin 2002, 357, 370).! The editors of a recent volume on Turkish 
modernization start their introduction by referring implicitly to the famous 
formula from Pushkin’s Bronze Horseman, comparing Ataturk who “opened 
wide windows to the west—those that were already half-open as well as those 
that remained shut until his reforms” to Peter the Great, who “hacked through 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


the ice that surrounded Russia to open a window to the West” (Kerslake, 
Oktem, Robins 2010, 1). 

As in Russia, which began to forge a Europeanized nobility for military 
and civil service in the context of its prolonged war with Sweden in the early 
eighteenth century, the complete overhaul of the basic institutions and prac- 
tices of national life in Turkey and Japan was prompted by a military situation, 
in this instance after major military defeats. In both instances, Westernization 
was an inevitable response to the challenges posed by Western civilization, 
perceived to be more advanced militarily, economically, technologically, and 
culturally (Esenbel 2011, 167-168). Russian and Japanese emperors as well 
as Turkish national leaders viewed their own country as not only backward 
but dangerously fragile, risking annihilation by their more advanced rivals. 
The time span left for catching up was usually deemed precariously short, not 
allowing reliance on gradual evolutionary changes. 

At the same time, this transformation was regarded and promoted by the 
authorities as a significant step toward enlightenment, interpreted mostly 
in universalist terms. While warning against slavish imitation of Western 
patterns (he was especially worried about material inequality), Fukuzava 
Yakuchi, one of the most influential thinkers of the Meiji restoration, wrote 
that “the West’s wealth and power must be truly envied.” (His treatise about 
the advantages of learning was published in 3,400,000 copies.) He believed 
that “the progress of civilization lies in seeking the truth both in the area of 
physical facts and in the spiritual affairs of man" and that in this respect “the 
civilization of the West is of course to be admired.” He complained that “it 
has been only recently that we have begun to do so" (Miyake 1993, 4). Thus, 
the imitation of the "advanced" West was marked by a specific constellation 
of admiration, love, envy, and animosity that did not in the least preclude a 
strong growth of patriotic feelings, but actually implied them. 

In all three countries, the predominant response to presumed "back- 
wardness" was to create an educated Westernized elite, able to compete with 
European peers. Selcuk Esenbel noted "the elitist character of decisionmaking 
for the top-down reform experiences of Japan and Turkey" as the members of 
the elite “were in a ‘head-start’ position of incorporating western culture in 
their personallives and were trying to use western culture in reforms" (Esenbel 
2011, 165). However, the ultimate goals of both Meiji restoration and Kemalist 
revolution were to mobilize a broader stratum of society that would follow the 
example set by the elites. In the latter case, nation building was at the core of 
the project as the partial Westernization of the narrow circles of imperial elite 
was already achieved to a significant degree during the nineteenth century. 
In both countries, the transformations aimed to break with the narrow and 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


exclusive character of the elites during the Tokugawa and Ottoman periods 
(Ward and Rustow 1964; Beasley 1973; Weiker 1981). 

In contrast, in Petrine and post-Petrine Russia, where Westernization 
started at a significantly earlier stage of social development, the state consid- 
ered the top-down Europeanization of a narrow upper class as more effective, 
and often safer, than fundamental social and political transformation. Insti- 
tutional reforms there aimed primarily to nurture and sustain this elite, upon 
which the regime depended for military and administrative purposes. Like 
his peers in Turkey and Japan, Peter the Great was interested in advancing the 
meritocratic principles of promotion of the members of the elite, which he 
strove to institutionalize through the famous Table of Ranks, promulgated in 
1721. Throughout the whole century favoritism also served as an important 
social lift, allowing rulers to co-opt upstarts like Aleksandr Menshikov and 
Grigorii Potemkin into the upper echelons of power. However, in general, the 
Europeanization of the elite served to deepen the substantial social and cul- 
tural gap between the educated nobility and the rest of the population. 

Intriguingly, these attempts repeated themselves over the course of modern 
Russian history. As the initial noble elite created by Petrine reforms disap- 
peared in the upheavals of the Communist revolution, civil war, mass emi- 
gration, and the Great Terror, Soviet authorities invested enormous resources 
in creating a new educated class. The two waves of elite creation in the Soviet 
Union followed different if not mutually exclusive logics. In the 1920s and 
1930s, in the aftermath of the Communist revolution, the Soviet authorities 
envisaged the creation of a new Soviet intelligentsia from the lower strata 
through mass higher education and rapid promotion. However, after World 
War II, Stalin returned to the Petrine experiment and shifted the focus to 
the creation of a huge corps of scientists and engineers, able to compete with 
the United States in the arms race, who were educated in elite schools and 
universities and mostly worked behind the barbed wire of closed elite cities. 
Once again a significant segment of the newly created elite eventually broke 
its loyalty to the authorities and engaged in a mutually destructive conflict 
that ended in the dissolution of the USSR, after which this specially designed 
elite lost its status and position of political, social, and economic importance. 

In the Putin- Medvedev-Putin years, we are witnessing the third attempt to 
nurture a technologically sophisticated yet subservient elite, initially through 
an ideology of modernization, which pursued a technological breakthrough 
in cooperation with the West, and subsequently through a new militarization 
campaign based on fervent anti-Western resentment. 

The Russian experience of Europeanization and modernization had one 
distinctive feature separating it from the Japanese and Turkish models, a 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


difference dictated less by history than geography. While Meiji, Ottoman, 
and later Kemalist elites aspired to become similar to Europeans or sometimes 
Americans, Russian nobles strove to be Europeans. Chapter 1 of Catherine's 
Instructions to the Legislative Commission published in 1767 started by stat- 
ing, “Russia is a European State? The empress regarded old Muscovy not as 
authentically Russian, but as the product of alien, mostly Asiatic, influence, 
which she most likely attributed to the Tatar invasion: 


The Alterations which Peter the Great undertook in Russia succeeded with the 
greater Ease, because the Manners, which prevailed at that Time, and had been 
introduced amongst us by a Mixture of different Nations, and the Conquest 
of foreign Territories, were quite unsuitable to the Climate. Peter the First, by 
introducing the Manners and Customs of Europe among the European People 
in his Dominions, found at that Time such Means, as even he himself was not 
sanguine enough to expect. (Catherine II 1768, 70-71) 


This statement preceded the description of the system of the Russian state, 
its political structure and social estates, and the desired spirit of laws. 
Recovering the lost feeling of unity with European civilization was seen as 
a necessary precondition for successful reforms and for the future glory and 
prosperity of the country. The formula "Peter gave us existence, Catherine a 
soul" —from "Inscription for the monument to Peter the Great,’ a poem that 
appeared in 1769 and was for a long time wrongly attributed to Aleksandr 
Sumarokov (Nadpis 1769, 169)—became a rhetorical cliché, as it very 
clearly states three main assumptions defining the development of Russian 
eighteenth-century culture. 

First, to exist means being European, while people and nations outside 
European civilization are not deemed to have any sort of presence in the 
world. Secondly, having acquired European clothes, appearance, and manners 
under Peter, the members of the Russian elite were created only physically and 
could be compared to soulless bodies. They had to wait until the start of the 
age of Astrea to reclaim their moral existence. And finally, the prerogative to 
endow the nation with existence and with a soul fully belongs to state power, 
in this case to the monarch. | 

The formula itself originally belonged to Catherine's adviser Ivan Betskoi, 
who directed the educational policy of the empire. In the preface to his General 
Guidance for the Education of Youth of Both Sexes, addressed to Catherine, he 
wrote: "Peter the Great created humans in Russia, Your Majesty; imbibe souls 
in them.” In this document, approved by the empress in 1764, he envisaged the 
complete refashioning of the nature of Russians, who should be born anew. 
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INTRODUCTION 5 


The current state of his compatriots was totally unacceptable to him. Without 
a radical inner transformation of the elite, Petrine reforms remained an unfin- 
ished business. Betskoi believed that there is “only one remedy remaining—to 
produce first by means of education the new race, so to say, or new fathers and 
mothers, who would be able to put in the hearts of their children the same 
correct and sound rules which they themselves had received, so their children 
would pass them on further and so they will go from generation to generation 
to future centuries” (Betskoi 1789, 101). 

In order to break the chain of traditional education and to create a new gen- 
eration of fathers and mothers who would infuse the true values in the souls 
of their future children, the legislator had to isolate the offspring from their 
environment, which Betskoi characterized as “beastly and furious in words 
and deeds.” We can gain an insight into this strategy from Fonvizins play The 
Minor (1783), where Sophia, a young woman who educated herself by reading 
Fénelon, had literally to be saved by force from her beastly relatives. 

These ideas look like a clear echo from Rousseau's pedagogical doctrines. 
However, according to Betskoi, the new generations of mothers and fathers 
were to be bred not in the lap of nature, but in closed schools under the direct 
supervision of the empress. At the same time they were to become represen- 
tatives of a new race of human beings and accomplished courtiers or offi- 
cers. Encouraging her adviser to take noble children out of their families, 
Catherine intended to bring them closer to the court, where morals were to 
be purified and ennobled. While Rousseau was imagining his natural man in 
direct opposition to a generalized image of the accomplished European, or 
rather French, noble, for his Russian follower, these two ideal models merged 
into one. Rousseaus ideas became part of Russian official educational policy 
at around the same time as his Emile was officially banned. 

Arguably, Betskoi and Catherine failed to produce a new race of humans, 
but what definitely emerged out of their enterprise was a completely new and 
distinctive social, cultural, anthropological, and psychological phenomenon. 
It is the mental outlook and subjective self of this Europeanized elite that 
interests us in this volume. Our primary focus will be on what happens when 
the values and attitudes imposed by decree become interiorized and begin to 
affect the mental world of the elite, which must reposition itself with regard 
not only to the ruler it serves, but also to the country it helps govern in all 
its diversity, as well as to the European countries it selectively emulates. In 
Russia, this process unfolded in its most acute form over a period that roughly 
extends from 1762 to 1825. 

Over the course of our research it became clear that it is around 1762, 
during the controversial reign of Peter III followed by Catherine the Great's 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


coup détat, that this process of interiorization began to crystalize and reach 
discursive and legislative expression. The Manifesto on the Freedom of the 
Nobility, promulgated by Peter III on February 18 (March 2) 1762 acknowl- 
edged that the mandates imposed by Peter the Great—to serve in the military 
or in the civil service, as well as to become educated— had initially run "against 
the will" of the nobility and thus required “coercion” (prinuzhdenie)^ How- 
ever, over time, Peter's beneficial dispositions had "implanted noble thoughts 
in the heart of all true patriots of Russia, boundless love and faithfulness to Us, 
great fervor (userdie), and outstanding zeal (rvenie) in service to Us? There- 
fore, the Manifesto went on, "We no longer find any need in the compulsion 
to serve" (PSZ 1830, vol. 15, no. 11444, p. 912). Instead, the nobility would 
be free to retire from service, to travel abroad, and even to enter the service 
of a foreign ruler, on the condition that it would reintegrate service for the 
fatherland when summoned. The Petrine requirement to receive education 
was reaffirmed, albeit never fully implemented, while several other restrictive 
conditions were stipulated. In inflecting its rhetoric with such psychological 
and moral terms as love, heart, fervor, and zeal, the Manifesto highlighted 
the importance of the psychological interiorization of the disposition to serve 
ruler and country, hence the crucial importance of education. Indeed, it envi- 
sioned that the generous act of granting freedom in this way would encourage 
the nobility "to enter into service with zeal and desire, to continue it as long 
as possible, and to teach their children the decorous sciences with no less dil- 
igence and striving.” The Manifesto thus proposed a kind of moral compact, 
whereby legal emancipation would in fact strengthen the internalized ethos 
of dedication and active service on behalf of the monarch and the fatherland. 
And it nevertheless envisioned an enforcement mechanism, but through 
social pressure rather than direct coercion, calling on all nobles "to despise 
and cast out" those who spend their lives in sloth and idleness (915-916). In 
short, the Manifesto was more about internalized duty than about freedom. 
After ascending to the throne, Catherine confirmed the general “benevo- 
lence" of the monarch toward the nobility, but called for a revision of several 
articles in Peters manifesto, so as to “encourage even more the ambition [of 
the nobility] on behalf of the common good, Our service and that of Our 
beloved fatherland" (PSZ 1830, vol. 13, no. 11751, p. 157, on 12.2.1763). 
The commission that was convened to this effect reaffirmed the centrality of 
service, into which it now included also estate management, and proposed 
to confirm Peter IITs Manifesto, but in the absence of a clear steer from the 
empress, it failed to compose the requisite final legislative document. Its proj- 
ect, however, directly linked freedom with the zeal to serve and derived this 
zeal from a sense of honor inculcated by education. Thus, in contrast with 
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Western European conceptions of nobility, the commission did not assume 
that honor was inborn (de Madariaga 1981, 86). Education was the central 
plank in this construction, as through it the nobility (an open estate, after 
all) would assimilate the inner compulsion to render service to the monarch. 
It wasnt until 1785, in the Charter of the Nobility, that the privileges of this 
estate were formally confirmed, although there were frequent references to 
the Manifesto in the edicts of the Senate prior to the adoption of the Charter 
(Marasinova 2007, 27). 

This new policy emphasis on interiorization, on fostering self-governing 
psychological mechanisms conducive to self-exertion on behalf of what the 
Manifesto called the “benefit of the fatherland” (PSZ 1830, vol. 15, no. 11444, 
p. 916), had far-reaching legal, political, and moral implications for the 
nobility. It opened a period when the nobility was expected to feel a personal 
identification with the monarch as well as with the interests of the state. And 
this emotional bond would foster individual initiative while also tying the 
nobility to its political mission to contribute to the governance of the country. 
In so doing, the Manifesto complicated the subjective world of the nobility, 
as it was now put in a position to experience at once its independence and 
its subservience to a state project embodied in the ruler. The Manifesto thus 
marked a threshold in the historical trajectory of the nobility, dividing the 
period when the new elite appeared as a product of deliberate social engi- 
neering by the autocracy, accomplished on an unprecedented scale, from the 
later epoch of the gradual assimilation and interiorization of European values 
and behavioral patterns, which implied a difficult historical process of adjust- 
ment and self-fashioning.? 

This process eventually gave rise to aspirations to reclaim the state and 
refashion it according to the newly acquired ideas. In 1814 the Parisian 
public was impressed by the impeccable Ancien Régime French and refined 
manners of Russian officers who had defeated Napoleon and felt them- 
selves fully at home in the occupied capital of modern civilization, being 
as competent in theater, arts, and the subtleties of modern European life as 
in warfare and diplomacy. This newly emerging feeling of pride and enti- 
tlement was crushed during the catastrophic uprising of December 1825. 
Nevertheless, the political mobilization leading to the Decembrist uprising 
and the political retrenchment that followed did not in themselves bring 
about a rejection of Europeanization. Indeed, the intellectual paradigms 
that underpinned the doctrine of Orthodoxy, Autocracy, and Nationality 
were borrowed directly from German Romanticism (Zorin 2014, 325-358). 
But it meant a retreat from rational Enlightenment ideas and the embrace 
of Romantic modes of thought. 
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8 INTRODUCTION 


Of course the Decembrists represented an exceedingly small minority of the 
nobility, and their radicalization was only one of the ways in which the upper 
nobility responded to the government's avoidance of political reform and to its 
restrictive policies. After the failed uprising, some nobles found refuge in the 
world of the mind—in spirituality, religion, or German metaphysical philoso- 
phy (Lincoln 1978, 256-263). Others, for example some Slavophiles, retreated 
to their estates and found in agricultural improvement an acceptable (for the 
government as well as themselves) outlet to their reformist velleities. Still oth- 
ers moved abroad. And many, of course, accepted the new conservative orien- 
tation of the regime and continued to serve it obediently (Riasanovsky 1976, 
163-164). However, as Riasanovsky argued, by 1840 the notion of enlightened 
despotism began to lose its currency among the educated public, calling into 
question the compact between ruler and noble subject (251). The Decembrist 
uprising marked only the beginning of what Riasanovsky called a “parting 
of ways" between the government and the elite (248-290), but in triggering 
an official reaction that foreclosed any political and social reform, it set into 
motion a partial and growing disinvestment of the elite with affairs of state, 
with far-reaching consequences on both sides. 

The chronological boundaries of our investigation are thus 1762 and 1825, 
although they need to be taken with a pinch of salt. A degree of emotional 
identification with monarch and fatherland happened before 1762 and con- 
tinued after 1825. Indeed, to show the incremental nature of the process of 
interiorization, we have devoted one chapter to analyzing the state-initiated 
process of instilling new attitudes prior to 1762, and our final cluster also 
evokes the aftermath of the incremental fallout between the elite and the gov- 
ernment beyond 1825. Nevertheless in their political, social, ideological, and 
moral ramifications, the events of 1762 and 1825 are significant enough to act 
as notional thresholds for our project. 

Who are our protagonists? In keeping with the emphasis on subjective 
identity, we have deliberately refrained from defining in social terms what 
we mean by “elite.” And to avoid any confusion with the nomenclature of 
the period, we have chosen this term despite the fact that it did not exist in 
Russian at the time, which does not mean that the sense of distinction above 
fellow countrymen was absent. What mattered to us was not so much the 
social standing of particular men and women as whether they saw themselves 
as belonging to the select “cream” of the country and acted accordingly. The 
subjective self-evaluation was key to us, allowing a certain flexibility in the 
corresponding social background. Neither ones position on the table of ranks 
nor the number of serfs owned could have worked as an adequate proxy to 
determine ones elitist identity. Nevertheless, by virtue of the service ethos of 
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the times, it goes without saying that we have in mind the nobility—that is, 
those subject to an interiorized requirement to act on behalf of the public 
good and rise above their sole private interest. The Russian nobility was in 
itself a highly stratified estate, ranging from select families that owned exten- 
sive tracts of land and thousands of serfs to provincial gentry with only a few 
serfs and very little exposure to the European way of life. In 1766-1767, 52 
percent of the estates featured 20 (male) serfs or fewer, 34.7 percent owned 
between 21 and 100 serfs, 13.3 percent had up to 1,000 serfs, with only 0.6 
percent owning more than 1,000 serfs. This latter group represented 240 
families (Ivanova 2000, 182). Nobles with a pronounced sense of elitism were 
more likely to be found among the latter two categories, and especially in the 
wealthiest group, although we did not want to exclude individuals who made 
a speedy career progression—for example, officers who rose quickly in the 
ranks on account of their talents and assumed commanding positions, yet did 
not own substantial estates. Conversely, there were wealthy or high-ranking 
nobles who did not take to heart the obligation to serve their ruler or country 
in any meaningful capacity and showed no other commitment but to their 
own pleasure or purse. These did not justify our sustained attention either, as 
their mental universe lacked a degree of internal complexity. Furthermore, 
some nobles traced their families back to pre-Petrine boyars and derived par- 
ticular pride from this, even if their economic circumstances were not always 
commensurate with what they saw as their social standing. Many of our con- 
tributions deal with individuals who are at the very top of the social hierarchy, 
acting in official capacity at court, for example, but we also explored the mind- 
set of individuals lower the pecking order, when their intellectual and moral 
ambitions, or their group solidarities, justified it. It goes without saying that 
in eighteenth-century Russia, when four women wore the crown and ruled 
for a combined sixty-seven years, and where women could legally hold title 
to immovable property, one did not need to be a man to belong to the elite. 
Implicit in the notion of service, which was morally linked to the privileges 
enjoyed by the nobility, was a degree of public-spiritedness, which, however, 
can be understood in a fairly trivial way. For the provincial gentry residing 
on their estates, this public commitment might mean as little (or as much) as 
managing their estates in such a way as to be able to collect the poll tax and 
surrender the required number of recruits during the periodic conscriptions. 
For other members of the lower gentry, service in the army or civil adminis- 
tration was first and foremost a way to survive economically and escape des- 
titution. But higher up socially, the public good signified participation in the 
state project of Europeanization on its various levels: promoting the greatness 
of the Russian empire in the international arena militarily or diplomatically, 
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contributing to running the empire administratively, fostering the spread of 
European decorum and elegance in society, furthering the advance of knowl- 
edge and education, establishing new institutions, experimenting with new 
technologies, and the like. In this way, through this service ethos, the identi- 
ties of the elite were directly implicated in the processes of Europeanization 
that were traversing the country. 

How distinctive and new is our approach? The legal status, administrative 
structure, economic function, and political role of the Europeanized elite of 
eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century Russia have been extensively stud- 
ied (Confino 1963, 1969; de Madariaga 1981, 1994; Dixon 1999; LeDonne 
1991; Marrese 2002; Ransel 1975; Troitskii 1974). The social structure of the 
empire and poorly defined social identity of the nobility have likewise drawn 
attention (Hartley 1999; Wirtschafter 1997, 21-37). The cultural practices 

. and the intellectual mindset of the nobility have been discussed in classical 
works (Raeff 1966) but need some reassessment. More recently, there has been 
some, albeit still insufficient, attention to the religious identity and practices 
of the nobility (Marker 2000, 2003; Smith 1999). And yet the subjective sense 
of self of the elite has been much less adequately documented. The traditional 
historiography of this process of Europeanization emphasized the transfer of 
ideas (the Enlightenment), of institutions (for example, the Academy of Sci- 
ences, Moscow University, the Smolnyi Institute), and of social norms (the 
creation of a court society and inculcation of polite behavior). However, with- 
out a proper exploration of how the elite assimilated these foreign imports, 
this account tended to result in a starkly binary mapping of the social sphere, 
which emphasized the ideological, cultural, and behavioral divide between a 
thoroughly Westernized elite and the uneducated mass of people over which 
it ruled. These binary terms are redolent of the dichotomies of Enlightenment 
thought and fail to capture, for example, the ways in which in the mind of 
Russian aristocrats, interest in the radical Enlightenment meshes with tra- 
ditional Orthodox spirituality, or the casual use of the French language even 
in private correspondence agrees with their wholehearted identification with 
Russia (Marrese 2010b). 

In many ways, the received understanding of Russian imperial culture 
and its elite in the period of its cultural and political ascendancy was shaped 
by categories elaborated later, in the age of nationalism, in the course of the 
notorious debates between the so-called Westernizers and Slavophiles and the 
growth of the Russian intelligentsia, whose mindset and cultural characteris- 
tics were retrospectively projected upon the educated society of the previous 
period. In his Origins of the Russian Intelligentsia, Marc Raeff approached the 
nobility precisely from this angle, drawing “a straight line of spiritual and 
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psychological filiation, which connects “the servicemen of Peter the Great to 
the revolutionaries of the nineteenth century” (Raeff 1966, 171). The nobility, 
in his view, was defined by its service ethos and its Westernized education. 
In the absence of a clear legal definition of the noble estate, it is the nobility’s 
“cultured and educated way of life” that became its raison détre and justified its 
privileges (145). However, as the state slowly developed a caste of professional 
bureaucrats, it no longer needed to rely on the service of the nobles, who 
found themselves robbed of their mission. This divergence manifested itself 
first in the promulgation of the Manifesto on the Freedom of the Nobility, 
which Raeff interprets as a signal that the state was no longer dependent on its 
noble servitors (109). In parallel, encouraged by the Western education it had 
imbibed, the nobility began to assert its moral autonomy and imagine that it 
existed separately from the state and deserved protection from its intrusion. 
And while it continued to view rank and service as essential to its identity, it 
faced the prospect of idleness, should its service role become defunct. There 
were thus both external and internal pressures that pushed the nobility away 
from its identification with the state, resulting in a feeling of alienation that 
eventually prompted the elite to assume the role of conscience of the nation, 
to turn against the regime, and to agitate for political reform, if not revolution. 
Raeff's “alienation thesis" came under intense criticism and generated a 
lively debate. The most sustained critique came from Michael Confino, who 
. viewed alienation as a broad stereotype that obscures the internal relations 
between various groups in society, disregards the personal bond between the 
servitor and the monarch, overstates the role of a bureaucracy allegedly dis- 
tinct from the nobility (and yet never analyzed), underestimates the impor- 
tance of estate management to the nobility's identity, neglects to consider the 
stratification of the nobility, and turns a blind eye to changes over time, gen- 
eralizing retrospectively from a late point in history (Confino 1991a, 13-16; 
Confino 1991b). These are all serious points. It is indeed the case that only a 
very slim upper crust of the nobility had the economic resources to undergo 
comprehensive Westernization and hence become culturally alien (Kahan 
1966). And yet none of Confinos arguments in itself disproves the possibil- 
ity that such alienation could arise among the elite. It might be tempting to 
resolve the polemic by contrasting between various subgroups of the elite, 
some feeling disenfranchised while others do not, notably the group of reac- 
tionary romantics described by Alexander Martin (Martin 1997). Yet this 
fragmentation of the elite (which would then require a quantitative evaluation 
of the proportion who felt alienated, assuming that sources allowed such a 
determination), would only open up a new set of questions, namely about 
possible correlations with economic, social, or educational factors, which - 
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are likely to be equally complex and intractable. Gary Marker noted that 
the polemic died down “out of exhaustion [more] than through resolution’ 
(Marker 2003, 198n16), although elsewhere he also admitted that “the sense 
of cultural and social unease that Raeff described, a discomfort amidst privi- 
lege, mastery, and pleasure, was surely there, at least to some extent” (Marker 
2009, 188). Is the polemic then principally unsolvable? We will attempt to 
shed new light on it in the conclusion to this volume, taking our cues from 
Confinos reminder, quoting Lucien Febvre, that “feelings are always ambiva- 
lent” (Confino 1991b, 383). 

One particularly influential paradigm was proposed by Russian semio- 
tician Iurii Lotman, who maintained that the nobility adopted Westernized 
forms of behavior in public settings, while reverting to their regular demeanor 
and identities when away from the public eye (Lotman 1984; Lotman 1994). 
Thus courtly life and salon culture took on a theatrical dimension, whereby 
the nobility dressed in specific ways and enacted specific roles, which varied 

- depending on the setting and on the identity of their interlocutors. Members 
of the nobility were thus required to assimilate a repertoire of roles, which were 
sometimes influenced by literary models, and to know which role to enact in a 
given situation. While this theory aptly captures the overall theatrical dimen- 
sion of courtly culture, it rests on a dichotomy between the public sphere and 
private life that was not intrinsic to the life of the nobility, in which the public 
and the private were thoroughly intertwined (Schónle 1998). Furthermore, 
Lotmans theory implies the notorious antinomy between authenticity and 
artificiality, which not only mischaracterizes the nobility’s ambivalent struc- 
tures of feeling and identity but also fails to account for the syncretic and, with 
regard to the choice of language, macaronic ways in which the nobility often 
discharged the codes of behavior and modes of expression fashionable in its 
times (Marrese 2010b). 

The idea that the life of Europeanized nobles was split between the repre- 
sentational sphere, where they performed their acquired European habitus, 

and the home, where they behaved according to national traditions, was for 
a long period prevalent in the studies of Japanese samurais of the post-Meiji 
period (Lebra 1992; Hanley 1986, 147-162; Esenbel 2011, 154). It is interest- 
ing that while Lotman seems to believe that this divide was a symptom of the 
incomplete and artificial modernization of the Russian noble elite, Japanese 
scholars tend to see here the reasons for the outstanding success of the trans- 
formation project in Japan. However, Esenbel, who specifically studied the 
Japanese home, offers a much more complicated and nuanced picture, in 
which "the three types of rooms in an elite Meiji home represent a perfect 
symbolism of what the Meiji elite tried to realize in their reform programs.” 
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According to Esenbel, both “the pure West image in the parlor and the dining 
room” and “the pure Japanese formal room” mostly served representational 
purposes, while the private inner rooms were characterized by a “personally 
real’ mixture of the two elements in a confused but comforting fashion.’ In 
contrast, the Turkish aristocracy of the last decade of the Ottoman period 
tended to Europeanize their private lives and habits while adhering to tradi- 
tional dress and rituals in public ceremonies (Esenbel 2011, 180-181). 

All these “confused, but comforting” (or sometimes discomforting) 
behavioral strategies are largely ignored by Alexander Etkind, who recently 
attempted to apply an Orientalist approach to Russian studies, interpreting 
the history of Russia as an internal colonization performed by a national elite 
culturally alien to the majority of the population but loyal to the government 
(Etkind 2011). Etkind rephrased the title of Kipling’s notorious poem and 
spoke of “the shaven mans burden,’ referring to shaving as a cultural norm 
forcefully introduced by Peter the Great for the members of the nobility and 
bureaucracy. This approach takes for granted the Westernized nature of the 
elite itself. However, Europeanization was always an unfinished project for 
the Russian educated class, which never cut its ties with national tradition 
and culture and was much more preoccupied with self-fashioning than with 
any civilizing mission among socially inferior groups. Before the Populists 
of the 1870s, such a mission was in fact never attempted on a major scale, 
despite isolated attempts to establish schools on country estates. On the 
contrary, in the nineteenth century, a significant part of the upper society 
started to regard peasants as morally superior. Thus, to us it appears more 
productive to investigate in detail the torturous process of interiorization, 
self-fashioning, and adjustment to the changing world that the Russian elite 
underwent in the course of Europeanization than to try to apply the ready- 
made post-colonial paradigm. 

E. N. Marasinova comes closer to our concern in her focus on the psychol- 
ogy of the elite, but her analysis rests on a narrower set of sources and thus 
does not extend to the concrete manifestations of elite identity in everyday 
existence, nor in their relation with institutional formations and economic 
processes. It also tends to frame issues in binary terms—for example, by way 
of the opposition between person and power (Marasinova 19994). 

To reconstruct and map out the subjective worldview of the elite, it will 
be necessary to deploy an interdisciplinary array of methods, from literary 
and cultural history to the history of emotions and of private life, as well as 
economic history and institutional history. But more than anything else, our 
emphasis on fluid, shifting, hybrid, and multiple identities necessitates watch- 
ing the elite through a microscopic lens in order to capture the complexity 
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of its mental world. Our preferred (albeit not exclusive) modus operandi will 
hence be the focus on specific case studies, analyzed with a degree of detail 
that would be impossible in a more synthetic work. The selection of our micro- 
histories was conditioned by a variety of factors, including, in particular, the 
availability of sources, which is never a trivial consideration in the study of 
eighteenth-century Russia. It is thus impossible to state that our case studies 
are representative of the elite in any statistical sense of the word. Nor is our 
choice of themes to investigate in any way exhaustive. But often the worldview 
of someone who represents a minority within their social group can be more 
revealing—in the sense of exposing the range of social forces at play and the 
extent of individual latitude—than the behavior of the silent majority. Any 
norm always implies the possibility of exceptions and transgressions. A “typ- 
ical” case would show only the norm, and leave out the accommodations 
human beings reach with this norm. On the contrary, unique and exceptional 
cases allow us to see both the norm and its transgression. They also usually 
demonstrate the conflicts between different trends and normative systems that 
make it necessary for specific individuals and sometimes groups to navigate 
between them. The strategies and practices of this negotiation constitute the 
topic of our book and define our approach to the material. Thus case studies in 
the volume are selected not because of their exemplary value, but because they 
provide rich historical texture for understanding and interpretation. 

As Clifford Geertz put it, if anthropologists engaged in case studies wish to 
be more than “peddlers of singularities ... they must contrive to place such 
singularities in an informed proximity, connect them in such a way as to cause 
them to cast light on one another. Contextualization is the name of the game” 
(Geertz 2000, xi). This is also true about cultural historians. We have thus 
decided to set our protagonists in their relevant social, economic, political, and 
legal contexts, sketched out in the introduction to each chapter. In so doing, we 
hope to delineate not simply the idiosyncratic choices of a specific individual, 
say, but a field of tensions, the various public pressures that bear on our indi- 
viduals, the choices available to them, and the ways in which they respond to 
social conventions. Ultimately it is in the tension between self-assertion and 
external impositions of various orders that the elite forged their identities, and 
in reconstructing these processes, we will also gain a measure of the intensity 
of external pressures and the range of responses they permitted. Our method 
will provide a multidimensional account of the subjective world of the Russian 
elite, one that is certainly partial and fragmented, but that we hope will reveal 
something more linear macronarratives usually skip over. 

The kinds of generalizations our method supports will relate not to individ- 

ual persons we examine in detail, but to the discursive formations and social 
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forces they themselves respond to in their everyday behavior, eccentric as it 
may be. To provide a concrete example, when we examine the case of a young 
noble woman who abandoned her family, took vows, and locked herself up 
in a convent, we will not be led to conclude that all elite noblewomen shared 
a similar inclination to take the veil. But in scrutinizing the tensions Varvara 
Sokovnina experienced between her social role in the family, the sentimen- 
talist culture she had imbibed through her readings, and the Orthodox belief 
she knew from her childhood, we can reasonably assume that other women 
experienced a similar predicament, although they found a different outlet or 
resolution to it, notably through pious works, conversion to Catholicism, or 
affiliation with Masonic practice. 

It should be clear by now that we do not proceed from the assumption 
that there was an underlying coherence and homogeneity beneath the actions, 
beliefs, and values of the elite.* Instead of seeking to reconstruct the deep- 
structure “grammar” of its social behavior, or even its “semiotic system” or 
“symbolic world,’ we intend to lend our ear to the multifarious ways in which 
they interpreted, appropriated, questioned, deflected, or ignored the social 
and cultural norms that surrounded them. We thus restore a degree of agency 
to the elite, despite its outward subservience to the monarch. This agency does 
not necessarily effect change on the macrohistorical level and in this respect, 
much of it could be futile, but nevertheless it enabled the elite to accommo- 
date itself, on a personal level, to the social pressures it experienced. Thus, to 
take a simple example, if most of the nobles accepted the requirement to serve, 
in practice, they interpreted this moral imposition in extremely variegated 
ways, from involvement in the political process, to decorous courtship of the 
ruler (that is, participation in court ceremonies), to enlightened management 
of the estate, to abiding by an overarching moral ideal, and to cultivation of 
the self (to become a better "citizen"). Some started to make a distinction 
between serving the ruler and serving the fatherland, where "serving father- 
land" could mean things as varied as advancing its military, strategic aims (in 
defiance of the blunders of the commanders or even the tsar), improving the 
lots of the peasants under their responsibility, or fostering the development of 
a particular institution, society, circle, or club. When one becomes attuned to 
the various improvised performances of service, the picture, constructed in 
some of the historiography, of a supine social estate defined by its subjection 
to the “command structure" of Russian society and hence its subservience 
to the ruler begins to crumble? Not that all these improvisations were easy, 
nor did they necessarily assume a degree of coherence and steadfastness over 
time that would make them relevant in a macrohistorical account of political 
and social change. But to dismiss them simply as self-indulgence would give 
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short shrift to the multiple ways in which the elite strove to negotiate its way 
through conflicting imperatives and thus make sense of its life and public role. 
Without wanting to sound overly Tolstoyan, it is the compound effect of these 
small-scale improvisations and manipulations that, over time, changed the 
ideological and moral climate in the public sphere (or what counts as such) 
and thus created the legitimizing conditions for consequential social action 
(such as, say, the murder of Paul I in 1801, the mobilization of the partisan war 
in 1812, or the Decembrist uprising of 1825). 

One of the concepts we use in this study to encapsulate the elites behavior 
is that of “self-fashioning,” a concept introduced by Stephen Greenblatt in his 
work on Shakespeare and the Renaissance in Britain. Just as we do, Greenblatt 
underscores agency, though not necessarily free agency. For him individuals 
are enmeshed in various networks of sociocultural and discursive practices 
that constrict their options and subvert their intentions (Greenblatt 1990, 
74-75). Both his Renaissance Self-Fashioning and Shakespearean Negotiations 
exemplify the drastic limits placed on a self’s autonomy and ability to resist 
social forces. His notion of self-fashioning derives its potency from its ambiv- 
alence: the fashioning of a self in his account can be the work of social forces 
as well as of the individual. Although he uses the term in both senses, on bal- 
ance, to him the autonomy of the self proves to be no more than a useful illu- 
sion. It is useful in that it sustains our drive to gain control over our identities, 
however fruitless this drive may be in the final analysis (Schónle 2001, 72-73). 

For us, the notion of self-fashioning proceeds from the availability to the 
elite of some degree of choice: they can choose to serve in the army, in the 
civil service, or at court; they could retreat to their estates or travel abroad; 
they might join a Masonic lodge, or do the run of aristocratic balls; they can 
opt to read Rousseau and Raynal, or Fénelon and Boehme; they may spend 
their money on Roman artifacts or on a cutting-edge Belgian plough; they can 
keep their serfs on corvée or put them on quitrent, if they would not rather 
draft them into a serf orchestra or a harem. All these choices, and many other 
possible ones, have social and economic consequences, and will expose the 
elite to pressures emanating from various quarters. Some among them will 
mindlessly follow the path of least resistance, but others will make decisions 
in a deliberate manner, in accordance with the way they see themselves and 
the meaning they want to impart to their existence. It is the harnessing of 
these concrete decisions to ones idea of ones self that we call self-fashioning. 
Their choices need not be entirely autonomous for them to see them as mean- 
ingful or to make sense of them—we are talking about low-level processes of 
adaptation, negotiation, and assimilation, not grand heroic gestures. Between 
social determination and individual freedom, there is a spectrum with various 
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degrees of pressure and resistance, and we are interested precisely in what 
happens in the middle range of this continuum, rather than at its extremities. 
Of course, in exercising this discretionary level of self-control, individuals 
resorted to models of the self that were culturally transmitted (through educa- 
tion, religion, theater, fiction, and the like). But although they did not reinvent 
the wheel at every step of their self-formation, they still chose one model or 
fashion over another, as well as inflecting it in the process of interiorization, 
and hence exercised a degree of agency in fashioning their selves. According 
to Lydiia Ginzburg, “People cannot invent nonexistent forms of behavior for 
themselves, but they can choose their historical personality among the models 
that history proposes” (Ginzburg 2002, 351). 

There are limits to what microhistory can do. Often it will provide a 
detailed snapshot of a particular situation in time, revealing tensions, contra- 
dictions, and compromises, but without capturing the dynamic evolution of 
these entanglements over time. To the extent that our sources allowed it, we 
have endeavored to restore a temporal dimension to our case studies, thus 
pursuing the trajectory of a constellation of interests over a certain period of 
time. Nevertheless it is intrinsic to our method that we have not attempted 
to map out change on the macrohistorical level in a systematic way over the 
period of concern to us. The time span from 1762 to 1825 represents about six 
decades, thus constituting at least three more or less distinct generations of 
social actors. To represent the whole diversity of the subjective world of each 
of these generations in their multiple involvements and modifications over 
time is a task that would have far exceeded what can be achieved in a single 
volume. So by necessity our account is partial and fragmentary, though we 
hope that it will at least hold an exemplary value and perhaps set the agenda 
for other similar studies. 

This volume was conceived as something more than a collection of articles, 
and we have followed an internal logic in the succession of chapters. To shed 
light from a variety of perspectives, each of our seven chapters consists of two 
different case studies, while a brief introduction to each chapter provides an 
overview of the relevant social, political, legal, and institutional realities and 
thus helps situate the two case studies. As explained above, we start with a 
chapter devoted to the pathways toward interiorizing the service ethos, which 
focuses on two essential attitudes, zeal and curiosity. In the first section, “Zeal- 
ous Servicemen,’ we focus on debates about the best way to inculcate dedica- 
tion to service—that is, to motivate nobles to exert themselves on behalf of the 
state—through appropriate procedures for promotion. This evolution can be 
observed through changes in the rules for promotion and the debates about the 
relative merits of the election of candidates for advancement by their peers, of 
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promotion based on seniority, and of promotion at the discretion of superiors. 
These debates entailed a consideration of the psychological dispositions of 
serving nobles and required adjustments to the mechanisms of patronage. The 
focus of the second section, "Curious Noblemen;' is on attempts from Peter 
the Great onward to instill scientific curiosity in the minds of the elite. The 
court wanted to make the nobility receptive to natural science by instilling a 
specific culture of curiosity, which was regarded as an appropriate part of the 
emotional experience, cognitive apparatus, and polite life of high society. We 
show how different generations of Russian nobles interpreted and discussed 
curiosity about natural processes, including the practice of scientific experi- 
mentation, and strove to adjust these new models of feeling and behavior to 
their religious mindset. 

With the second chapter we begin exploring our core period of 1762-1825. 
Our overall principle of emplotment was to proceed from the domestic sphere 
and then branch out into various dimensions of the elites everyday life. So we 
begin with an exploration of gender roles and conceptions of marriage, seen 
from the point of view of members of the elite, but also in relation with court 
and church notions of the family. In the first section, "Cuckolded Husband,’ 
we reconstruct the circumstances of Baron A. S. Stroganov’s failed marriage to 
Countess A. M. Vorontsova and his unsuccessful attempts to obtain a divorce. 
This cause célébre drew the attention of the empress and of various clans at 
court, and engaged various notions of social status, gender roles, and clan 
loyalty, as well as of the meaning of marriage. These ideas were even delib- 
erated on the theatrical stage, which was used as a mode of self-expression 
by some of the participants of this family and court drama. In the second 
section, "Lonely Wives,’ we examine the significance of Russian "tradition" 
and European culture in the lives of two noblewomen: Countess Ekaterina 
Rumiantseva and Countess Dar'ia Saltykova. Both wrote on an almost daily 
basis to their respective husbands, who were frequently absent on military 
service. As a result, their letters may be viewed as a "performance of marriage.” 
Focusing on the affective ties of these two women, on their engagement with 
public affairs at court, and on their patterns of sociability and consumption, 
in particular with regard to European culture, we detail the sources of identity 
available to them. 

In the third chapter we endeavor to work out the structures of feeling that 
underpin the economic behavior of the noble elite, in particular its handling 
of the country estate, which provides the economic basis of its existence. The 
first section, "Keeping the Books,” includes an analysis of changing practices 
in accounting books maintained by the elite for their own use, which detailed 
income and expenditure. By way of an analysis of the categories through 
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which the elite related income to expenditure, we identify emerging processes 
of rationalization and changing attitudes toward debt. The material presented 
in this section demonstrates that as sources of income diversified in the last 
three decades of the eighteenth century, the elite became increasingly con- 
cerned with understanding and rationalizing their financial situation, which 
qualifies the received stereotype of an elite blithely contracting debts for the 
sake of ostentatious consumption. In the second section, “Improving the 
Estate,’ we examine the aspirations, plans, values, and practices of the wealthy 
aristocrat I. I. Bariatinskii as he retired from diplomatic service and embarked 
on the extensive transformation of his estate of Mar’ino in the Kursk prov- 
ince. Bariatinskii saw himself as an agricultural improver and attempted to 
establish an estate economy on principles derived from Enlightenment values, 
while also projecting his distinction as a member of the social and cultural 
elite and as patron of the arts. A close analysis of his thoughts, values, and 
practices highlights not only the tensions and contradictions in his subjec- 
tive worldview, but also the importance of the estate in his identity quest, as 
he advanced the idea that estate management should be viewed as a form of 
public service. 

We then lend our attention to military service, the most important and 
prestigious institutional setting in which members of the elite realized them- 
selves and justified the privileges they enjoyed. In the first section, “Officer as 
Manager, we consider the life of officers when they are not engaged in battle. 
We reconstruct the economic responsibilities of military commanders, who 
were in fact largely independent of the regulations and control of the state 
and its officials, enjoying a degree of autonomy that is usually not associated 
with such a rigid and hierarchical structure as the army. From the point of 
view of regiment officers, military life consisted substantially of a fight against 
economic scarcity and governmental mismanagement, which shaped a dis- 
tinct type of individual and group identity. In the second section, “Officer as 
Thinker,’ we explore the results of this process. The unpublished diary of Gen- 
eral Vasilii Viazemskii reflects the specific mindset of high-ranking aristocrats 
who seamlessly combined deeply held patriotism and devotion to the mon- 
archy with ideals of Enlightenment cosmopolitanism. A thoroughly Europe- 
anized educated member of the elite, Viazemskii did not perceive any contra- 
dictions between this newly imbibed world, including an incipient republican 
ethos and a critical evaluation of the failings of the autocratic government, 
and the traditional culture in which he was at home. 

In chapter 5 we explore networks of sociabilities in which the elite began 
to develop identities outside the paradigms imposed by the court, specifically 
the Masonic lodge and the English Club. The Masonic lodges were consciously 
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designed to provide their members with an alternative to both the bureaucra- 
tization of the official church and the moral degradation of the court. The 
Moscow Rosicrucians were the most radical in seeking complete spiritual 
regeneration. In the section "Ihe Lodge—Searching for Perfection,’ we ana- 
lyze the emotional culture of this lodge—its utopian project of reordering the 
structure of selfhood—reconstructing the type of personality and identity 
Freemasons aspired, yet failed, to build. We also examine the reasons for the 
abrupt collapse of Rosicrucian sociability once it fell under the scrutiny of 
the state. In the second section, “The English Club— Drinking and Network- 
ing, we explore the history of the Moscow English Club, a product of cultural 
import. The analysis of its activities, membership policies, and financial papers 
casts yet more doubts on the applicability of the Habermasian idea of public 
sphere to Russia. As Moscow grew more populous and socially diverse, the 
club grew more loyalist, elitist, and exclusive, providing elite learned society 
with access to political information, aristocratic gossip, high quality food and 
alcohol, as well as safe gambling. The club consolidated an elite identity, which 
could be variously freethinking and critical of the Petersburg bureaucracy and 
yet remained loyal to the tsar and the monarchical order. 

In chapter 6 the concern is with encounters with social and cultural differ- 
ence, which provoked the nobility into a process of solidifying its own iden- 
tity. Ihe section ^A Fistfight with a Foreigner" comprises an exploration of the 
violent conflict between a young Russian aristocrat, Prince N. G. Shcherbatov, 
and a noble foreigner, Joseph, Chevalier de Saxe, which occurred at the very 
end of the eighteenth century in St. Petersburg. This case enables us to study, 
first, how the cosmopolitan elite perceived tensions between different national 
groups, and, second, how these groups crystalized in the course of the public 
manifestation of these tensions. This analysis reveals that the rise of national 
identity was prompted not so much by official reforms, as has been argued, as 
by competition for privileges in a society marked by relatively loose structures 
of social reproduction and mobility. In the second section, "Encounters with 
Coachmen,’ we explore the elites interactions with a social group on whom 
it relied for transport and communication. If circulation, observation, and 
sociability were foundational practices of the culture of European Enlighten- 
ment in Russia, then the imperial Russian relay post was its necessary com- 
panion, as it enabled travel and epistolary correspondence. Yet the practice of 
relay post sat somewhat uncomfortably within the Enlightenments cosmol- 
ogy, since it was a premodern institution with deep imperial roots that rested 
on direct labor compulsion, rather than on the moral or market mechanisms 
philosophic thinking preferred. This section examines how the elite experi- 
enced this tension on the basis of both literary and documentary sources. 
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In chapter 7 we trace the ways in which the structures of feeling estab- 
lished and internalized in the period under study progressively led to a rup- 
ture in the compact between the elite and the state. The first section, “The 
Way to Europe,’ tracks the elites emerging dissatisfaction with the instability 
of court life, which led to a rise of alternative sources of identity, in particular 
in family history and more broadly in memory culture, despite continuing 
loyalty to Russia as a self-modernizing country. As it rejected the central- 
ity of court society as a determinant of its identity, the elite found itself in 
a situation of split loyalties and fractured identities, which the existential 
trajectory of Nikolai Turgenev, analyzed in detail, exemplifies vividly. In the 
second section, “The Way to the Convent,’ we discuss the unique trajectory 
of Varvara Sokovnina, a noble girl from an educated Moscow family close 
to the circle of Moscow Freemasons. A peculiar blend of Romantic piety 
and traditional Orthodox practices transformed her disaffection with the 
world surrounding her into a quest for the “other world, which she found 
in radical asceticism. She escaped to the convent, took the vows of the Great 
Schema, and finally became an abbess. Her monastic trajectory was possi- 
bly inspired by Western influences, especially sentimentalist literature and 
Catholic mysticism. Using newly discovered documents, this section recon- 
structs her inner world, as well as the reactions to her dramatic decision in 
the circles of young Moscow literati. 

In the conclusion we present a brief examination of how the instances of 
Europeanization detailed in this volume invite us to recast the main historio- 
graphical narratives of Russian eighteenth-century Europeanization, in par- 
ticular Marc Raeff's thesis of the alienation of the Russian nobility on the one 
side, and Lotmans notion of theatricality on the other. If the elites Europe- 
anization is a kind of performance, then the first thing to ask is whether it 
follows a script or whether it improvises on the hoof. Our goal in this volume 
is to demonstrate that the scenarios of Europeanization are too numerous and 
contested to allow simple enactment. Furthermore, if, as we show, the perfor- 
mances are plural, then the question arises whether they are compatible. The 
ambiguities and tensions we detect in the identities of the elite suggest that 
their performances are hardly consonant, and indeed become increasingly 
discordant over time. Yet this does not mean that they ultimately coalesce in 
an overriding feeling of alienation, as the elite continue to enjoy privileges and 
hence assume responsibilities that contradict any sense of marginalization 
and desolidarization from public matters of state governance. 

Andreas Schónle and Andrei Zorin wrote the introduction and conclusion. 
The short introductory sections to chapters 1, 4, and 5 were written by Andrei 
Zorin and those to chapter 2, 3, and 6 by Andreas Schónle, while we shared 
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the introduction to chapter 7. Robert Daly translated Elena Korchminas con- 
tribution into English, and Alexander Iosad translated Mikhail Velizhev's two 
chapters, as well as Stanislav Andriainens. 


Notes 


1. However, the comparative analysis of Turkish and Japanese Westernization is much more 
traditional in historiography (see Ward and Rustow 1964; Esenbel 2011) than comparing either or 
both of these cases with the Russian experience. We'll discuss these parallels in more details in our 
forthcoming coauthored book On the Periphery of Europe: The Self-Invention of the Russian Elite, 
1762-1825. 

2. Foran analysis of the legislative aftermath of the Manifesto, see Troitskii 1974, 140-154; de 
Madariaga 1981, 83-89; and Marasinova 2007 (also in Marasinova 2008, 211-225). See Faizova 1999 
on its practical effect on the nobility and Marasinova 2008, 226-236 on the nobility's interiorization of 
service despite its legal emancipation from it. 

3. Thehistoriography traditionally saw this threshold as a transformation of the nobility from 
a service estate into an independent landowning one, but this is a simplification and exaggeration (for 
a critique of this notion, see Jones 1973, 44-46; Marasinova 2007, 21-22; Faizova 1999, 9). Robert E. 
Jones argued that the Manifesto was motivated by the need to remove surplus noblemen from the 
payroll at the end of the Seven Year's War. Following Raeff, he added that it supported the intention to 
create a professionalized meritocracy of civil servants instead of a service gentry (Jones 1973, 32-35). 

| 4. For a useful overview of the debates about case studies and microhistories, see Liliequist 
2013. We are grateful to Prof. Roger Bartlett for bringing this article to our attention. 

5. The concept of command structure of Russian society was proposed by LeDonne 1991, 

15-21. For a critical discussion of the performative turn in historical studies, see Burke 2005. 
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INTERNALIZING PUBLIC ROLES 


Zealous Servicemen and Curious Noblemen 


he writers of the Catherinian epoch used to compare the morals and 
manners of their compatriots with those of the previous periods. 
Satirists like Fonvizin, when they complained about the moral decay 
of their days, referred to the time of Peter the Great as a contrasting Golden 
Age, while panegyrists like Derzhavin found an equivalent of the Dark Ages 
in the reign of the empress Anna Ioannovna. However, the actual evolution of 
behavioral and emotional patterns adopted by the Russian elite was not sub- 
ject to these mythological transformations. The period following the death of 
the reforming tsar was not a slide into some sort of primordial barbarism, but, 
on the contrary, constituted an important step in the assimilation of Euro- 
pean cultural norms and values, a step that implied a substantial, if never fully 
articulated, revision of the Petrine legacy. 
Two measures taken by the throne during the 1730s are traditionally 
regarded in historiography as major concessions to the needs and wishes 
of the nobility and as the first steps toward its emancipation (Petrukhintsev 
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24 CHAPTER 1 


2014. See also: Fedyukin 2014). A decree in 1736 allowed nobles to retire after 
twenty-five years in service, and the establishment of the Noble Cadet Corps 
in 1731 gave them the opportunity to enhance their careers through formal 
education. The recruitment of the cadets was voluntary and depended upon 
the decision of their parents. 

The connection between the rules of service and education was reflected 
in the historical Manifesto on the Freedom of the Nobility of February 18, 
1762, which, in a way, reversed the logic of measures taken in Annas reign. 
The legislator thought it necessary to compensate for the reduction in the level 
of coercion in one aspect by its increase in the other. The Manifesto finally 
abolished mandatory service, while making the education in the Noble Cadet 
Corps obligatory for all male nobles coming from families possessing less 
than 1,000 souls (PSZ 1830, vol. 15, no. 11444, pp. 912-915). Of course, unlike 
the declared “freedom of the nobility,’ the idea of mandatory education did 
not survive the unfortunate emperor Peter III, who was overthrown and killed 
several months later. The Noble Cadet Corps was simply not able to admit 
such a mass of pupils, but this ill-advised, unrealizable measure demonstrated 
the growing perception that only truly educated nobles could really interior- 
ize the necessary zeal for service to the monarchy. ` 

In this chapter we deal with two seemingly unrelated, yet mutually inter- 
dependent topics that help to understand the actual fabric of social, moral, 
and cultural change in post-Petrine Russia. Igor Fedyukin in his contribu- 
tion places adjustments to the procedure of promoting officers to the senior 
ranks in the context of the major European debates about human nature. As 
Fedyukin has shown in his earlier work, this debate led to “the recognition 
and legitimization of individualized human nature” (Fedyukin 2010, 756) 
and the recognition of the necessity for the authorities to follow the per- 
sonal “inclinations” of subjects. This argument went completely beyond the 
philosophical premises of the great reformer, Peter the Great, and his ways 
of governance, which posited the necessity of external compulsion to over- 
come the inborn vices inherent in human nature. In this volume, Fedyukin 
demonstrates how the utilization of these new European ideas about human 
nature served the actual institutional interests of the senior members of the 
imperial administration. 

Changing the attitudes toward education included increasing the prestige 
of science. The nobility is not usually mentioned in the history of Russian 
eighteenth-century science, as it was practiced mostly by invited foreign 
academics, later joined by the educated members of lower estates, especially 
the clergy. According to Alexander Vucinich, “The gentry's unwillingness to 
acquire a university education made it imperative for the government to rely 
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more on the middle strata" (Vucinich 1963, 127). However, the progress of 
science in utilitarian and symbolic terms was impossible without the support 
and interest of the elite. The contribution of Alexander Iosad traces how sci- 
ence started to occupy a significant part in the leisure activities of the upper 
nobility, both as an accepted subject of polite conversation and as a sphere of 
personal interest that extended to acquiring scientific instruments and engag- 
ing in small-scale experiments. 

The professionalization of research within the framework of the Academy 
of Science, the last institution devised by Peter the Great, also led to a radical 
reconceptualization of the underlying worldview. While the reforming emperor 
promoted a vision of the world as a symbolic book to be deciphered by the 
curious eye, further generations of patrons of science were leaning toward a 
more rational and utilitarian perception of scientific pursuits. However, this 
shift was by no means uniform, and esoteric interests among many aristocrats 
of Peter's time (Collis 2012) survived the modernization of science in the forms 
of alchemic pursuits, which were typical for later Freemasons and especially for 
the circle of Moscow Rosicrucians (Vernadskii 1999; Faggionato 2005). 
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From Passions to Ambitions 


Human Nature and Governance from Peter I to the Emancipation of 
the Nobility 
Igor Fedyukin 


The emancipation of the nobility in 1762 was, arguably, the central event in the 
social and cultural history of the Russian imperial elite and, indeed, a water- 
shed in the relationship between the elite and the state in Russia, marking 
official recognition by the monarchy of the nobles’ autonomous subjecthood. 
The road toward this recognition, it is argued here, was paved with a thor- 
ough reconceptualization of human nature in Russian governance practices 
in the first half of the eighteenth century, and reconstructing the trajectory 
of this reconceptualization is the goal in this chapter. Indeed, attempts to 
understand human nature were central for political thinking of the age, from 
Locke, Puffendorf, and Montesquieu to Smith and the Founding Fathers of 
the United States. Scholars of government and practicing politicians in the 
West debated the limitations and opportunities inherent in human nature for 
organizing better governance of their societies. So, I argue, did their counter- 
parts in Russia. Whereas in Petrine administrative thinking and legislation 
nobles appear as subjects swayed by their pernicious passions and thus requir- 
ing to be restrained, in subsequent decades the members of the elite were 
increasingly viewed in a more positive light: as entitled, by their praiseworthy 
ambitions and love of honor, to make decisions regarding their own lives and 
the public good in general. 

In order to chart this transformation, the focus in this chapter is on 
debates about the proper rules and procedures of promotion in military 
service from Peter Is reign into the 1740s. Service and attainment of ranks 
occupied, obviously, a central place in the lives and concerns of eigh- 
teenth-century Russian nobles, and not surprisingly, regulation of promo- 
tions was a matter of intense interest for them, as well as for the government 
ministers—who, after all, were also nobles themselves. The first area of con- 
sideration will be the meaning of such peculiar Petrine innovations as selec- 
tion of candidates for promotion through “elections” and the subsequent 
permutations of the promotion mechanism, followed by an analysis of the 
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discussions regarding the service obligations of the nobility, culminating 
in the 1762 emancipation. As we shall see, for Peter I, selecting candidates 
for promotion was about restraining the passions and countering the biases 
inherent in his officers human nature—biases that were certain to cloud the 
selection process. It was this fundamental concern that drove his search for 
institutional mechanisms that could neutralize passions and enable “truth- 
ful” decision-making. In the post-Petrine decades, noble subjects’ individ- 
ual interests and “desires” were reinterpreted in laws, ministerial memo- 
randa, and administrative practices as acceptable and even praiseworthy 
ambitions and “zeal.” This implied a radically different approach to gov- 
erning, as the ruler was now supposed to motivate his servitors by creating 
fair opportunities for promotion, by appropriately rewarding merit, and by 
taking into consideration individual preferences for appointments. Indeed, 
this paradigm came close to introducing a degree of contractual mutuality 
(see Lotman 1996, 36, 52-57) into the servitors relationship with the ruler. 
At the same time, it also meant acknowledging the servitors autonomous 
subjecthood, for within this framework they were implicitly entitled to 
have ambitions and inclinations, to expect “encouragement, and to fall into 
“despair” (and accordingly, to perform their duties with inferior zeal) when 
such encouragement was not forthcoming. 

While debates about the rules of promotion conveniently illustrate the recon- 
ceptualization of human nature in eighteenth-century Russian administrative 
discourse and practice, they also provide a useful opportunity for discussing 
how and why ideas and institutional designs evolved. Rather than portraying 
the rethinking of human nature as a natural, self-propelled process of transfer 
of Western European ideas, the attempt here is to link various policy proposals 
and shifts to pragmatic agendas of individual officials involved. Different ways 
of selecting candidates for promotion led also to different ways of distributing 
authority and opportunities for patronage; thus, servitors susceptibility to pas- 
sions (or alternatively, their ambitions and love of honor) became an issue hotly 
contested even by those officials whom we would otherwise not expect to be 
interested in debates regarding human nature. Indeed, these political implica- 
tions of seemingly abstract notions, the links between these notions and routine 
administrative practices are central for our story. The chapter demonstrates how 
the road to the 1762 emancipation manifesto was paved by actions of numerous 
ministers and generals, who did not necessarily care very much about the nobil- 
itys freedom, but instead competed to introduce what they argued to be better 
principles of governance—and by doing so to further their own careers and to 
expand the boundaries of their own authority. 
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The Introduction of Balloting and its Meaning in Petrine Political Anthropology 


The introduction by Peter of voting as a mechanism for selecting candidates 
for promotion and for making decisions in general was motivated not, as one 
might suppose, by the tsars trust in his subjects’ political maturity, in their 
ability for rational, informed judgment regarding their colleagues’ compara- 
tive merits, but on the contrary by his deep mistrust of the servitors. Indeed, 
in the baroque culture of the late seventeenth-century Muscovite court, in 
which Peter I was reared, human behavior was understood as largely shaped 
by reprehensible passions ranging from lust to ambition and avarice, which 
had to be subdued by reason and will. For Simeon Polotskii, “lust, sensations 
(chuvstviia), [and] passions” assisted the flesh in its “battle” against the soul. 
Still, the final choice was a matter of one’s free will (“free-willed (samovolen) 
is the God-created man and not constrained by anything”) (Polotskii 1990, 
335, 340-341, 378). The same point is asserted in an anonymous seventeenth- 
century manuscript treatise “On human nature, visible and invisible’; accord- 
ing to its author “desires (pokhoti) in a man come from his nature,’ yet the soul 
can suppress “indecent mores,” so that reason “reigns supreme” (Gavriushin 
1988, 220-222, 226; more broadly, see Chumakova 2001, 31, 36). 

At the very center of both the Muscovite and Petrine governance para- 
digms was, thus, an assumption that in theory the tsar's “free-willed” sub- 
jects ought and are able to unconditionally accept their God-ordained duty 
toward their sovereign. In principle, the servitors were deemed capable—if 
they chose to do so—of putting aside their private interests and passions, of 
being objective and attaining the truth. Truth was a central category here, 
as it was in traditional Muscovite culture, for there was one truth, and this 
truth—be it religious truth; the interest of the state; one’s duty toward the sov- 
ereign; the so-called “just” and objective verdict in a court case; the choice 
of the best candidate; the “best” decision on an administrative matter—was 
deemed self-evident to all well-intentioned and “obedient” subjects. Numer- 
ous seventeenth-century official documents, therefore, called on scribes and 
overseers to act “truthfully, without [accepting] bribes”; on tax collectors to 
serve “with great zeal, truthfully ... without any deceit”; on township rep- 
resentatives to “declare the perfect truth, and so on (Kozlov and Dmitrieva 
1999, 76, 106, 118; on the concept of truth in late Muscovite legal and political 
discourse, see Kiselev 2012). 

At the same time, it was understood that in practice the servitors were 
highly likely to fail to see the truth and to act accordingly—a failure explained, 
in very traditional terms, as a manifestation of their wicked stubbornness, or 
“evil will,’ ultimately, of humankind' post-lapsarian nature.' Peter I was very 
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much heir to this tradition. Indeed, this may explain why the only excuse for 
deviation from ones duty that the Petrine state ever accepted and acknowl- 
edged as legitimate was physical incapacity, while all other cases were viewed 
as a willful refusal to obey the sovereign. The tsar apparently believed that 
failure to conform to his explicit commands and even implicit expectations 
(construed as based on "reason" and directed toward the common good) was 
a sign of stupidity, at best, but more probably of “laziness,” “stubbornness,’ or 
worse, outright treason. The Duties of the Admiralty Procurator, as well as 
other documents, personally drafted by Peter, envisioned two possible expla- 
nations of ones misbehavior: an official could fail in his duty either because of 
his stupidity (“simplicity”), or because of his “passions, that is, private inter- 
ests (Voskresenskii 1945, 320-322, 345; RNB OR, f. 1003, d. 14, 622-623). 
Likewise, the General Regulation (1720) promised grave punishment for those 
who "because of his stubbornness or wickedness (s upriamstva ili nepravdy) 
would not join the truthful opinion (pravdivym golosam) [during a meeting], 
or when there is nobody [truthful] to join, would not insist on recording his 
own truthful opinion in the protocol" (Voskresenskii 1945, 488). It is clearly 
assumed here that everybody present at the meeting would know what the 
truthful position is; failure to recognize the truth was taken to mean that one 
refuses to see it, thus committing a crime of willful obstinacy. 

Peter's concern with human passions went beyond the realm of the theo- 
retical and the rhetorical: this obsession also decisively shaped his policies, for 
the emperor attempted to design the institutions he introduced in Russia in 
such a way as to neutralize the negative impact of passions. Already in 1711 
the Senate procedures required that all the senators were either to sign per- 
sonally the minutes of each meeting they attended, or to register their dissent- 
ing opinion in writing. Most succinctly, perhaps, this doctrine is expressed 
in the Ecclesiastical Regulation (1721), where Peter in his own hand inserted 
a passage that explains the need to abolish the patriarchy and to introduce 
collective decision-making in the form of the Synod (“sobornaia vlast”) on 
account of human fallibility—that is, the impossibility for any single individ- 
ual to attain the state of passionless objectivity (“ponezhe v edinoi persone ne 
bez strasti byvaet”) (RNB OR, f. 1003, d. 14, 245; PSZ 1830, vol. 6, no. 3718, 
p. 314). This principle of collective decision-making was extended to others 
spheres as well (Voskresenskii 1945, 128, 203, 206—207, 229, 240). As Peter 
explained, instead of the old prikazy, he founded Colleges; that is, 


gatherings of numerous persons, where the presidents, or chairmen, would not 
have the same power as formerly the head of prikazy had. In the colleges the 
president cannot do anything without permission from his fellows, and likewise 
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there are other great restraints that take away the opportunities to do things the 
old way. (Voskresenskii 1945, 66) 


This concern with passions is especially striking in case of the most idio- 
syncratic, perhaps, of all the measures thought up by Peter in his efforts to 
institutionally restrain unruly human nature—his decision announced in 
April 1714 that henceforth all the candidates for promotion to commissioned 
ranks were to be selected by ballot by their fellow officers. That the problem of 
identifying suitable candidates for promotion should arise is not surprising. 
As the Russian regular army grew in size and as the scope of its operations 
expanded, it was becoming physically impossible for the ruler to personally vet 
all the promotion decisions, even if he wished to do so. Indeed, the transition 
from a system where the monarch in his capacity of chief warlord personally 
rewarded his comrades-in-arms, each of whom he knew by name (as Peter 
himself knew the veterans of his guards regiments) to increasingly routine 
and impersonal mechanisms of promotion was built into the military revolu- 
tion of the late seventeenth-early eighteenth centuries. Yet, given Peter's gen- 
erally grim view of human nature, the tsar was increasingly ill at ease with the 
idea of delegating such an authority to his generals, whom he fully expected to 
succumb to their passions and to fail in their duty to select candidates truth- 
fully, according to their merits. The timing of the experiment might also be 
important here, for 1714 was the year of one of the most politically significant 
corruption scandals of his reign, the beginning of a large-scale investigation of 
Aleksandr Menshikov, Peter's long-time favorite and closest confidant; it was 
followed soon by the affair of Tsarevich Aleksei, in which a number of Peter's 
lieutenants were also implicated (Bushkovitch 2001, 301 passim). 

It was in this context that Peter attempted to design a system that would 
make it possible to select the worthiest candidates without the tsar's personal 
involvement and at the same time to avoid granting his untrustworthy generals 
any discretion in the matters of promotion. In doing so, the tsar went against 
the general European trend. Given the exponential growth of European armies 
in the late seventeenth-early eighteenth century, an early modern ruler simply 
had to delegate some authority in matters of personnel selection; yet the mon- 
archs from Louis XIV to Frederick II strove to maintain the administrative 
fiction that each appointment was personally made by the sovereign, who— 
allegedly—observed the merits and achievement of each individual officer 
(Smith 1996). As Louis XIV (or rather, his ghostwriter) boasted, the Sun King 
personally took care of "distributing commissions down to the lowest, both in 
the infantry and the cavalry, which [his] predecessors had never done, it being 
left to the great officers, for whom this function remained an aspect of their 
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prerogative [dignité]” (Louis XIV 1860, vol. 2, 119). This personal involve- 
ment of the monarch in every promotion decision was meant both to stress 
his omnipresence and to maintain the traditional direct link between the ruler 
and the nobles serving him. The mechanism of promotion designed by Peter, 
however, deviated from this model as it removed—at least, in theory, if not 
necessarily in practice—the monarch from the picture altogether: an officer’s 
merit was to be observed and judged not by the sovereign, but by ones peers. 

Initially, according to the commissariat regulation of 1711, field mar- 
shals were authorized to award ranks below that of colonel, full generals 
(general-anshefy)—ranks below that of major, but no criteria for promotion 
appear to have been specified (PSZ 1830, vol. 4, no. 2456, p. 764). The decree of 
April 14, 1714, however, deprived the generals of their powers to bestow com- 
missions arbitrarily: instead, the openings were now to be filled by the “nearest” 
candidate—an awkward phrase consistently understood by contemporaries to 
mean promotion on the basis of seniority. In a sense, the principle of seniority 
was an ideal solution for Peter, as it required no delegation of authority what- 
soever: if there is a need to fill, say, a major's vacancy, the job goes to the officer 
with the longest tenure as a captain among all the captains currently in active 
service. Thus, in theory, any position would be filled automatically (at least, as 
long as the seniority lists are not tampered with). The generals would thus have 
no opportunity to unfairly promote their relatives and clients. 

Yet Peter understood also that the most senior candidate is not always the 
worthiest one: in some cases, deviation from the principle of seniority was 
plainly necessary. The strategy chosen here by Peter could only be described 
as an attempt to curb his generals’ cronyism by introducing institutional 
checks and balances. According to the 1714 decree, exceptions to the seniority 
rule could be made by field marshals and generals only on the basis of “cer- 
tification” by the candidates’ peers. Officers in the field ranks (below major) 
were to be collectively certified by the officers in their regiments, while certi- 
fication for officers of staff grades (majors, lieutenant-colonels, and colonels) 
was to come from the generals and staff officers of the entire division. In cases 
when a regiment was detached from its division, certification of a candidate 
for staff grades was to involve officers from at least three different regiments— 
an attempt on Peter's side to minimize the role of any intraregimental fac- 
tional or personal loyalties and animosities. Still, even after introducing all 
these safeguards, Peter was worried that the electors might choose candidates 
not according to the truth but on the basis of passions: those found guilty of 
untruthful certification were threatened with loss of their property and honor. 

The same logic is evident in the rules for balloting. The word election was 
used by Peter already in the 1714 decree regarding certification of candidates 
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by their peers. Three years later, in November of 1717, he ordered that the 
presidents of his newly created colleges appoint councilors and assessors not 
at their own discretion, but by picking two or three suitable candidates and 
submitting them to the vote of “all the colleagues.” Ever worried about possible 
corruption, the tsar warned the presidents not to select as candidates their own 
“relatives or creations (kreatury)” (Voskresenskii 1945, 218-219). This election 
was to be done specifically by “balloting” (balotirom), and exactly at the same 
time, in the fall of 1717, balloting was used for the election of a successor to 
Nikita Zotov, the “prince-pope” of the Most Comical and All-Drunken Assem- 
bly. The Order of the Election of the prince-pope was personally drafted by 
Peter, who went through four versions: the document spelled out in detail how 
black and white balls were to be issued to the electors, dropped into a special 
box, counted, and so on. Even though the procedure was intended as a parody 
and the electors were to begin by praising Bacchus, they still were to swear to 
vote “not according to some factions, but according to [command of their] 
zealous hearts.” (Semevskii 1884 296-302; Zitser 2004, 181). 

In 1719 Peter extended the use of balloting to all the appointments, order- 
ing “[selection of] candidates for appointments by ballot from two or three 
candidates” (PSZ 1830, vol. 5, no. 3263, p. 605). Finally, a year later, on January 
22, 1720, in a personally written note, the tsar ordered the Military College 
to compose the rules for such balloting (Voskresenskii 1945, 79); apparently, 
he could not wait until his officials prepared the requested document, as 
the decree issued few weeks later was also drafted by Peter in his own hand 
(Voskresenskii 1945, 233-235; cf. PSZ 1830, vol. 5, no. 3406, p. 724, dated 
July 24 and marked as “imennoi, ob'iavlennyi iz Voennoi kollegii"). These 
highly detailed rules closely followed the 1717 Order of the Election and were 
designed so as to minimize all the possibilities of tampering with the voting 
process, including special arrangements for seating, casting the vote, count- 
ing the balls, and certifying the results, and the like. In November 1721 Peter 
also personally drafted a passage on balloting for the Admiralty Regulation 
(RNB, f. 1003, d. 14, 587). These rules are so rich in technical details that we 
have to suspect that the tsar must have used some as yet unidentified Western 
European sources when drafting them. However, as far as we can tell, election 
of the officers was not practiced in any major contemporary army. The earli- 
est early modern example of such election comes from France, where it was 
briefly advocated in mid-eighteenth century as a way of boosting officer esprit 
de corps, and equally briefly used in the revolutionary army (Blaufarb 1997; 
Blaufarb 2002, 100-102). 

We know quite little about the practical uses of balloting in Peter's time— 
but we know, at least, that it was indeed used. One well-known instance of 
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balloting is the 1721 election of the Master of Heraldry and the Master of 
the Requests: Peter composed a list of seven candidates and ordered the | 
senators with the addition of “up to twenty Russian members of the Col- 
leges" to select two from among these seven to be appointed to these offices 
(Voskresenskii 1945, 236). In 1722, Peter is known to have certified the results 
of the election by ballot of the president of the College of Justice (Anisimov 
1997, 195). The use of balloting was not restricted to the high-profile cases 
of election of important official. Some light on the actual uses of balloting 
in everyday administrative practice is shed by a surviving protocol of bal- 
loting that took place in 1722 in the 2nd Grenadier Regiment, where eight 
sergeants voted to select one of them to be promoted to ensign (GIM OPI, 
f. 137, d. 290, 1.7). There are also numerous references to confirmation of 
candidates selected by ballot in the minutes of the admiralty board (Mate- 
rialy dlia istorii russkogo flota, vol. 5, 1857, 367, 372, 382). Speaking more 
generally, balloting, as described in the 1720 decree, was viewed by Peter 
not just as a way of identifying suitable candidates for promotion, but as a 
universal decision-making mechanism: he envisioned it being used also for 
deciding criminal cases and settling "issues useful for the state" in general 
(Voskresenskii 1945, 235). 


Balloting, Seniority, and Merit: Mechanisms of Promotion from Peter to Elizabeth 


With Peter's death the interest in rules and procedures of selecting can- 
didates for promotion did not abate. In fact, in the next decade and half, the 
government revisited and readjusted these no less than eleven times; indeed, 
every new reign began with a reform in this field. For generals and dignitaries 
the right to promote clients and cronies was, naturally, an important chan- 
nel of patronage, so Peter's attempt to curtail it by introducing institutional 
checks touched a raw nerve: in subsequent years field commanders and favor- 
ites repeatedly—and mostly successfully—argued for the practical necessity 
to give them discretion in matters of promotion. 

As a matter of fact, it was Peter himself who began to roll back the universal 
use of balloting: already in 1721, due to the technical difficulties of organizing 
voting, he decreed that the balloting be done only in cases of promotions over 
certain key thresholds: when one is promoted from NCO into the first com- 
missioned rank; from field grade rank into the first staff rank; from colonel 
(and the naval equivalent) to first general officer rank; and from one gen- 
eral officer rank to another (RGADA, f. 248, op. 7, kniga 390, ll. 298-2980b.). 
A further and more radical adjustment of the Petrine system was, however, 
spearheaded by the tsar's closest lieutenants: already on June 1, 1726, just few 
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months after the emperor’s death, Catherine I, his widow, in this case doing 
A.D. Menshikov’s bidding, abolished the balloting altogether. The decree 
claimed that the late tsar himself had intended to abandon this system but 
was prevented from doing so by his death. Allegedly, the drafters of the decree 
argued, Peter recognized belatedly that balloting—designed, as we remember, 
to curb passions—in fact only incited more passions by fostering competi- 
tion among candidates and attempts to bribe voters. As a result, many of the 
unworthy servitors were being promoted, while the worthy ones were pushed 
aside. The claim was that the decree represented a reversion to the 1714 sys- 
tem, but in fact it stressed seniority as the key principle of promotion. The 
main beneficiary of the decree was the senior field marshal—Menshikov— 
who was granted the exclusive right to promote whichever candidates he 
judged to be worthy, at his own discretion (PSZ 1830, vol. 7, no. 4896, p. 655). 
After Menshikov's disgrace in September 1727, this privilege was, not 
unexpectedly, abolished and the old system restored for ranks up to lieutenant 
colonel (RGADA, f. 248, op. 35, kniga 2201, d. 50, ll. 144-1470b.). Only a few 
months later, however, the admiralty, on suggestion from its head, Admiral 
F. M. Apraksin, proposed to abolish balloting and return to the 1714 system 
of certification: apparently, recent balloting resulted in promotion of many 
younger officers ahead of the longer-serving ones. A combination of senior- 
ity and certification was suggested as being “better and inoffensive”: under 
such system, even in cases when a senior candidate would be passed over for 
promotion, he would still know what exactly his fault was, which was not the 
case with balloting (Materialy dlia istorii russkogo flota, vol. 5, 1875, 582- 
583). Three years later, after the accession of Empress Anna, the first Military 
Reform Commission (Voinskaia komissiia), under Prince M. M. Golitsyn, 
inquired whether promotions over key thresholds (e.g., from field to staff 
grades) should be done "according to old decrees, or by balloting, or by merit 
as assessed by generals.” The Senate ruled that promotions be based “on bal- 
loting, and not on attestation [by commanding generals], so that promotions 
were done on the basis of merit, and not passions" (RGADA, f. 248, op. 7, 
kniga 389, ll. 298-310; on the commission, see Petrukhintsev 2001 141-165). 
In the following years, however, the leading generals successfully lobbied 
Empress Anna for ever wider discretion in matters of promotion. In 1733 
Prince von Hessen-Homburg received the right to award commissions to the 
NCOS of the corps of engineers, serving in the Russian army in Persia, with- 
out balloting (PSZ 1830, vol. 9, no. 6505, p. 229). In 1734 Field Marshal von 
Münnich was permitted to promote officers in the cuirassier regiments, raised 
and patronized by him, on the basis of “worthiness and attestation,’ rather 
than balloting. In the next year he persuaded the empress to allow promotion 
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of all the officers in the field armies “for good and outstanding merits” on 
the basis of “worthiness and attestation.” In the summer of 1735, General 
Lassie, another leading commander of the realm, was granted the right to 
promote his officers “on the basis of seniority and his own consideration" — 
and moreover, he was granted the authority to award the ranks of colonel 
and above, previously reserved exclusively for the sovereign (RGADA, f. 248, 
op. 35, kniga 2201, d. 50, Il. 144-1470b.). A year later, the empress decreed 
that the candidates were to be promoted from NCOs to ensign (first com- 
missioned rank) and from captain to major (from field to staff officer grades) 
on the basis of balloting, while all the other promotions were to be made on 
the basis of merit only, as promotion on the basis of seniority was judged to 
be a source of “many disorders" (PSZ 1830, vol. 9, no. 7022, p. 893). In 1737, 
citing the upcoming military operations against the Ottomans, von Münnich 
successfully applied for powers to skip balloting altogether; a year later the 
empress extended this dispensation for the duration of the war (PSZ 1830, 
vol. 10, no. 7487, p. 390). 

Predictably, Elizabeths coup of 1741 led to a major redistribution of 
authority: on February 15, 1742 she personally came to the Senate to decree 
that henceforth all the promotions were to be made on the basis of seniority, 
thus removing the power to bestow commissions from the hands of the gener- 
als who had successfully appropriated it from the crown in the previous reign. 
This reversal, however, produced a protest from her two most senior generals. 
Only a year later, two field marshals, Lassie and the new president of the mil- 
itary college, Prince V.V. Dolgorukov, submitted a report: they duly acknowl- 
edged the empresss order to award ranks on the basis of seniority, but still 
dared "to most loyally inquire whether it would be ordered by Her Majesty" 
to grant the powers of promotion to the senior generals. Having received no 
answer, one of the signatories, Field Marshal Lassie, went so far as to submit a 
second report to the same effect a month later (RGADA, f. 248, op. 35, kniga 
2201, d. 50, Il. 142-1490b.). 

Whats noteworthy here is the generals line of argument. Peter explained 
the introduction of balloting by the need to combat "passions" —individual 
interests that made it impossible for commanders to make a truthful evalu- 
ation of the candidates for promotion—and this concern with passions was 
still cited in the official documents as late as 1731. Yet the 1726 decree abol- 
ishing balloting, while still referring to "passions" inherent in this procedure, 
claimed also that insofar as these passions resulted in promotion of unworthy 
candidates, the worthy ones ended up not receiving encouragement" (kurazh) 
and therefore served poorly, which could undermine the effectiveness of the 
armed forces. It was ordered therefore that officers “unworthy and unwilling 
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to serve” were not to be promoted in order not to undermine the morals of 
their “industrious and the willingly serving” colleagues. 

This is quite a radical shift away from Petrine logic. In fact, the idea that 
the procedures of promotion should serve as an instrument of motivating 
officers is found in Petrine decrees on this matter only once (PSZ 1830, vol. 5, 
no. 3120, p. 519). In the 1730s, however, this approach gained wide currency 
as a way of justifying the need to give generals more discretion in matters 
of promotion. In 1733 von Hessen-Homburg argued that by exempting the 
most qualified NCOs of the corps of engineers from balloting, the govern- 
ment would motivate others to apply themselves to their studies: “By such 
means many would acquire an additional desire to study engineering, and 
everyone would be zealous” (ot togo mnogim inzheneerstvu obuchatsia okhota 
pribavitsia, i vsiak k tomu tshchitsia budet). The military college concurred, 
asking for a permission to “give satisfaction” to the most qualified NCOs by 
exempting them from balloting in order to “produce better desire" in others 
as well (PSZ 1830, vol. 9, no. 6505, p. 229). The field marshals’ 1743 reports 
developed this line of argument further. The signatories argued that the right 
to promote officers should be delegated to the commanding generals because, 
being in the field, they are the best positioned to observe the servitors com- 
parative merits. Therefore, they ought to be given the power to promote the 
worthiest ahead of their peers so as to motivate them— "produce in them 
better zeal and desire for the service of Your Imperial Majesty" (naiviashchaia 
revnost’ i okhota ... k sluzhbe). When such motivational promotions were 
not awarded, as was the case after the return to the principle of seniority, the 
officers might fall into "despair" (otchaianie) (RGADA, f. 248, op. 35, kniga 
2201, d. 50, Il. 142-1430b.). 


Motivating the Russian Subject: The Discovery of Ambition 


Scholars have noted the explosion of interest in human sentiments in Rus- 
sian literature of the 1730s. In her study of Russian poetry of that decade, 
Elena Pogosian describes what she calls the "official culture of 'sensitivity" 
(chuvstvitelnosti) cultivated at Annas court and defined by the “obligatory 
emotional and sincere participation of a subject in ritualized political life? 
Official poetry of the day (including the addresses presented to the empress 
by various individuals and institutions) emphasized the sincerity of their civic 
feelings: the poets routinely juxtapose their own "true" and "sincere" adoration 
of the empress to the allegedly formulaic congratulations of other authors. In 
a New Year address (1736) the representatives of the Cadet Corps claimed to 
be moved by their "nature" to congratulate the sovereign. The same feelings 
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were also supposed to motivate nobles in their service. An address from the 
Cadet Corps, for example, emphasized the personal and emotional connec- 
tion between the empress and her officers: the cadets claimed to be serving 
out of sincere “loyalty” and “zeal,” further enhanced by imperial generosity 
toward them (Pogosian 1997, 23-84; on passions in post-Petrine Russian lit- 
erature, see Demin 1977, 259-267; Sazonova 1991). 

The emphasis on the “obligatory emotional and sincere participation of a 
subject” was not limited, however, to the realm of rhetoric only: in fact, it had 
direct parallels in the changing notions of human governability and principles 
of institutional design, and indeed in the changing practices of governing. 
Servitors were now expected not simply to obey, conform, and fulfill their 
duties, but to possess a desire to serve—to display “zeal” (revnost’ or rvenie) 
and “diligence” (prilezhanie), to be motivated by emotionally charged “ambi- 
tion” (chestoliubie). The ruler in turn was not simply to assume his subjects’ 
obedience and devotion, but to elicit them—that is, to stimulate their zeal 
by “encouraging” servitors (on this change, and especially on the 1736-1737 
reform of noble service; see Fedyukin 2014). 

This new paradigm was a reflection, of course, of a larger pan-European 
reconceptualization of reprehensible passions as emotions (for an overview, 
see Dixon 2003, 63-134), which also had direct repercussions for the culture 
of royal service and the notions of governing. As Jay M. Smith demonstrated, 
in the early seventeenth century, ambition was viewed as something reprehen- 
sible, evoking base self-interested motives, which, among other things, pre- 
vented commoners from serving honorably. By the early eighteenth century, 
however, the same term could also denote ones effort and dedication to the 
chosen profession. Indeed, ambition could become something praiseworthy: 
for example, according to the regent, Philippe II d'Orléans, “those who have 
ambition (and everyone should have this) are not satisfied with what they 
see and hear in schools; they study by themselves, take private lessons.” Thus 
“they become men of the first merit in their profession; this should be the 
officer’s sole objective.” A related quality, equally praiseworthy and prized in 
an officer, was “emulation’—according to the Académie française, “a kind of 
jealousy that inspires one to equal or surpass someone else in some praisewor- 
thy endeavor? An effective way for a prince, a minister, and a general to gov- 
ern was, therefore, by fostering and exploiting these qualities. A ruler should 
stimulate emulation by observing the actions of his officers closely and by 
distributing reward and promotions justly and proportionately on the basis of 
these observations (Smith 1996, 214-216). According to an increasing num- 
ber of military theorists and experienced practitioners, such as Antoine de 
Pas, marquis de Feuquiéres (1648-1711), who had served under Luxemburg, 
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Turenne, and Catinat, a prince should “form” his generals, “cultivate their tal- 
ents and produce emulation in young men, inspire them to apply themselves.” 
To achieve this, he “must constantly examine the officers whose good qualities 
for war might put them in a position to command at some point. Having rec- 
ognized their talent for war in an unprejudiced way, he must place them [in 
an appropriate position] as soon as possible.” As a matter of fact, Feuquiéres 
devotes a number of pages specifically to criticizing the model of promotion 
based on seniority: to him, it is a “very pernicious maxim" that “suppresses 
all the emulation and desire to distinguish oneself” and “disgusts all those 
who have talent for war.’ In short, “this manner of promotion is surely very 
dangerous and has very sinister consequences for the state” (Feuquiéres 1735, 
vol. 2, 10-14). 

The echoes of this paradigm are increasingly noticeable in correspondence 
and policy papers penned by the leading ministers of the post-Petrine period. 
Thus, in a letter, sent to von Miinnich on November 21, 1731, the first direc- 
tor of the Cadet Corps, Baron Johann Ludwig Pott von Luberas (1687-1752), 
opined that the ability to discern and to reward abilities of his or her servants 
was the most important quality of a sovereign. Congratulating von Miinnich 
on the latest promotion, the baron pointed out that it is by justly rewarding the 
most loyal subjects that the monarch is able to encourage both them and, what 
is important, every other honnéte homme, to serve with utmost application. 
Empress Anna, argued the Baron, 


could not better illustrate her high wisdom than by including in her Cabinet 
council those whom she finds the most zealous, the most skillful, and the most 
applied among all her subjects. Therefore, it is viewed as a matter of utmost 
importance to judiciously seek that every honnéte homme makes it his goal and 
pushes himself with all his heart to work for the public, to the envy of others. 
(RGADA, f. 11, op. 1, d. 419,11. 6-7) 


It is this "science of governing,’ of course, that underlies the new approach 
toward selection of candidates for promotion outlined earlier—an approach 
that implied the ruler's duty to motivate servitors. It can also serve as a key for 
interpreting other policies pursued or advocated by the ministers of Annas 
reign. Already in the immediate aftermath of the 1730 crisis, Heinrich Johann 
Friedrich (also known as Andrei Ivanovich) Ostermann (1686-1747) advised 
Empress Anna that it was "appropriate" to reward her most loyal supporters 
"regardless of seniority or other circumstances for the sake of encouraging 
(ankurazhirovaniia) others" (quoted in Troitskii 1974, 125). Under the system 
designed by Peter I, each governmental bureau was administered by a board 
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whose members were to decide the matters collectively and to share respon- 
sibilities in order to safeguard against the "passions" of individual members; 
Ostermann, however, suggested entrusting each member of these boards with 
supervising the work of a specific department. Having this area of personal 
responsibility would give each of the officials an opportunity to display his 
"diligence and application" (prilezhanie i rachenie), and thus would encour- 
age him to further apply himself (Osterman 1873, 258, 267, 270; Osterman 
1880; Petrukhintsev 2001, 75). The reform of the admiralty, masterminded by 
Ostermann, also included an assault on the principle of collective decision- 
making: the authors of the reform suggested dividing the business of the 
admiralty up into separate “expeditions” headed by full-time bureaucrats. The 
drafters acknowledged that Peter had introduced collective decision-making 
for a reason—as an attempt to combat the evil passions of private interests. 
Still, in a striking rejection of the fundamental logic of the entire Petrine 
reign, the commission headed by Ostermann now recommended a different 
approach— namely, to "appoint to this [admiralty] board honest and worthy 
people, who would follow their sworn duty as honest and conscientious peo- 
ple should, insofar as no laws are effective against shameless (bezsovestnykh) 
people" (RGADA, f. 248, op. 10, kniga 544, ll. 474-4750b.). What's noteworthy 
about these suggestions is that they assume that in principle it is possible to 
motivate, to “encourage” servitors—that they are not necessarily bound to suc- 
cumb to passions. 

This assumption that there are actually honest and worthy people who 
could and should be motivated is evident in the key documents of Annas 
government. As early as 1731, rather than simply drafting to the newly estab- 
lished Cadet Corps a required number of young nobles, as Peter would have 
undoubtedly done, the imperial manifesto explicitly called for recruitment 
of volunteers only, of “those who wish [to study]? For most officials of that 
time, however, this method of supplying the new school with students would 
have appeared simply unfeasible from the practical point of view. Indeed, two 
views on governability clashed directly in the debate around one of the very 
first reforms of the military initiated during Annas reign. The second Military 
Reform Commission, a panel of generals convened in 1731 and headed this 
time by von Münnich, was concerned, among other things, with the estab- 
lishment of heavy cavalry, or cuirassier, regiments in Russia. The commission 
suggested inducing well-to-do nobles to join these crack troops voluntarily 
by giving them “a considerable advantage (vygodu)" as compared to their 
peers. In particular, the cuirassiers were to enjoy reduced terms of service, 
better quarters, extended leaves of absence, exemption from corporal pun- 
ishment, and the like. This, it was argued, would foster "zealous diligence 
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toward service in this [cuirassier] Corps, whereby the cuirassier regiments 
"could become much better than the old dragoons" (RGADA, f. 248, op. 7, 

_kniga 389, ll. 6440b-647). The senators, however, vetoed the idea, arguing that 
no nobles of sufficient means would ever “willingly (voleiu svoeiu) join the 
service. Given the opportunity, all nobles would abuse the system so as to 
indulge their laziness—even at the cost of financially ruining themselves. As a 
result, given a choice, the nobles would *live at their homes in all sorts of idle- 
ness and laziness, without any good studies and sociability (obkhozhdeniia)" 
(RGADA, f. 248, op. 7, kniga 389,1. 807; PSZ 1830, vol. 43, part 1, no. 5804, p. 
81-84; Petrukhintsev 2001, 141-146, 157-158). 

It appears that the reform of noble service implemented in 1736-1737 
could also be interpreted in this context. The decree of February 9, 1737, 
which set the legal framework of noble service for the next twenty-five years 
(PSZ 1830, vol. 10, no. 7171, p. 43), reaffirmed many principles of Petrine pol- 
icy toward the nobility. The goal of the legislators was, apparently, to achieve 
“perfect benefit to the State” by making sure that “all the nobles were educated, 
and fit for military and civil service"; that the service was universal and man- 
datory; and that noncompliance was punished harshly. At the same time, one 
finds here a number of themes that the decree shares with other policies of 
Annas reign, and that set it apart from Petrine governmental practices. One of 
the most important among them was the insistence on "encouraging" young 
servitors. Thus, in the decree of February 9, 1737, one finds numerous state- 
ments regarding the intention of the legislators to motivate nobles to display 
"diligence" through observation and just reward. The authors of the decree 
were not content with making sure that “all the nobles were educated,” but 
also desired to assure that they were “making diligent efforts toward this end.” 
The decree stipulated that "it is to be strictly observed that those who have 
made more progress in their studies and display a diligent effort, are also the 
first to be promoted into the [commissioned] ranks, and thus be rewarded for 
their diligence in studies. The [promotion] decrees are to be sent to their place 
of service with a detailed description [of their achievement], so that others, 
having seen that, were urged toward similar diligence and zeal and refrained 
from soul-damaging running around and other indecencies.’ 


Freedom and “Love of Honor” in the 1762 Manifesto 


Thus, the post-Petrine decades were marked by increasing dominance of a 
new "science of governing" in Russian administrative discourse and practices. 
Whereas Peter, as well as the Muscovite political culture in general, assumed 
subjects to be inherently wicked and bound to be swayed by their passions, 
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the ministers of subsequent reigns believed that it was possible and, indeed, 
necessary to appeal to their ambition and love of honor, to "encourage" servi- 
tors to make them zealous. — ^'^ 

This new paradigm followed the general trends in European theories of 
governing and notions of the nobility, and it is notable that many of its earlier 
exponents were foreigners themselves, making the reign of Anna crucially 
important for this paradigm shift. Yet it is equally notable that the new par- 
adigm was gaining currency because it was actively promoted by the leading 
members of the administrative elite, as it furnished them with convenient argu- 
ments for expanding their authority and indeed could be employed in compe- 
tition for resources. Thus, the admiralty in the 1740s successfully appealed to 
this paradigm to request increasing funding and better premises for the naval 
academy and improved promotion opportunities for its graduates: all those 
were necessary to keep the naval students on an equal footing with the land 
cadets, as otherwise future mariners would be “discouraged,” and would not 
serve with sufficient desire and application (RGA VME, f. 212, op. 7, d. 319, 
ll. 3150b-3170b; PSZ 1830, vol. 13, no. 10062, p. 756). And the generals, as we 
have seen, found it naturally convincing that promotion should be based on 
merit as assessed by commanding officers, since it also conveniently justified 
expansion of their discretionary powers. Indeed, it is possible to argue that 
this paradigm shift could take place and become sustainable largely because 
the concepts and practices associated with it were employed by individual 
actors for their practical goals. 

The new paradigm also implied a reshaping of the relationship between the 
rulers and the ruled. The onus was now on the sovereign and his ministers to 
elicit application and zeal from the servitors, to encourage them; by 1750, a 
general, according to P. I. Shuvalov, was expected not simply to issue orders 
and demand obedience, but to motivate his troops, to find ways of “making 
himself beloved by the army” (Shuvalov 1912, 43). Conversely, this approach 
implicitly acknowledged and even legitimated the servitors right to “lose 
their courage,’ to “avoid their due studies,’ and generally “to consider them- 
selves with extreme sorrow’ if expected encouragement was not forthcoming. 
The servitor was thus coming close to becoming an autonomous subject in 
his relationship with the state. Practically speaking, this shift also had a pro- 
found influence on the evolution of key institutions shaping the lives of the 
elite by sparking a debate on whether it was possible to organize service and 
generally to govern without coercion—in other words, on whether the sub- 
jects were able to willingly accept and follow their civic duties. A.P. Volynskii, 
commenting in 1730 on the supposed plans of the Supreme Privy Council to 
grant “freedom in service" to the nobility, answered with a resounding “no.” 
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He conceded that “to serve under coercion (v nevoliu) is hard? Yet, he went 
on, “if complete freedom is given, you know as well as I do that our people 
(narod) is not ambitious at all (ne chestoliubiv), but rather lazy and not indus- 
trious. So, if there is no certain coercion (prinuzhdeniia), even [the poorest 
nobles] would not want to earn honor and subsistence [by joining the army], 
but would rather prefer to stay at home.” By Elizabeths reign, however, such 
pessimism regarding the capacity of Russian servitors to be moved by ambi- 
tion and to display desire for service was increasingly rejected by the members 
of the elite: Prince B.G. Iusupov (1695-1759), a graduate of the Toulon naval 
academy, Moscow vice-governor in the 1730s, and the future commander of 
the Cadet Corps, insisted that “it is possible not only to staff well the army 
and civil service without depriving [the nobles] of leisure and without coer- 
cion (bez prinuzhdeniia), but to improve domestic administration as well” 
(RGADA, f. 1290, op. 2, d. 32,1. 2). 

In the longer run, it was this more optimistic view of the servitors human 
nature that paved the way for the 1762 emancipation of the nobility. Indeed, 
rhetorically the 1762 manifesto directly builds on the post-Petrine transfor- 
mative paradigm (for an overview, see Marasinova 1999a, 48-54; Marasinova 
2008, 204-218). According to the drafters of the manifesto, Peter labored hard 
to “raise Russia to perfect mastery of military, civil, and political affairs.” To 
achieve these goals, however, he had to improve “the main Member of the 
state, that is, the nobility. This included inviting the nobility to join military 
and civil service, and to study in Russia and abroad. The nobles resented 
and resisted this "invitation," and so the sovereign had to use coercion and 
harsh laws. Now, this coercion was no longer necessary precisely because, the 
authors argued, Peter had earlier applied it so successively as to make govern- 
ing through motivation possible. Indeed, the preamble stated, 


as We [Peter III] observe with great pleasure, and as every true son of the 
Fatherland cannot but recognize, [these measures] resulted in innumerable 
benefits. Their coarseness is eradicated in those previously indifferent to the 
common good; ignorance is transformed into sound sense. ... To sum up, 
noble thoughts have resulted in unlimited loyalty and love toward Us, great 
diligence, and perfect zeal toward Our service taking firm root in the hearts of 
all true Russian patriots. Therefore, We do not find it necessary to continue 
the coercion that has been hitherto needed. 


At the same time, the manifesto did not declare that the nobles would no 
longer serve: on the contrary, its authors firmly expected them to "honestly 
continue" service with even more “zeal” and “diligence.” The nobles, it was 
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hoped, would be encouraged to serve by this display of Imperial favor, while 
the few lazy and insufficiently virtuous ones were to be punished by naming 
and shaming: all loyal subjects were called upon to “despise and humiliate” 
them and to exclude them from “public gatherings” (PSZ 1830, vol. 15, no. 
11444, p. 912). In her works Elena Marasinova asserts that indeed by that time 
the moral imperative and prestige of “zealous service” had been interiorized 
by the top strata of the nobility (Marasinova 1999a, 63-67; Marasinova 2008, 
226; also Raeff 1966, 69-70). 

The same sentiments were expressed a year later by a commission appointed 
by Catherine II after Peter IITs overthrow to review the manifesto and the 
status of the nobility in general (Omelchenko 2001). The old Count A. P. 
Bestuzhev-Riumin still worried that allowed complete freedom, nobles might 
“lapse into lack of diligence and their ancient laziness” (Omelchenko 2001, 
96, 102). In its final report, however, the commission reiterated the argument 
found in the manifesto, perhaps, in even starker terms. It agreed that Peter I 


could not create a good army except through direct coercion, forcing to serve 
those who, not having in them deep-rooted ambition for knowledge and studies, 
and not realizing that service produces ambition, and ambition leads to service, 
did not understand their own glory and therefore avoided service, preferring their 
ancient tranquility and seclusion at their homes and estates to acquiring fame. 


Now, however, the nobility was "so much moved by its love for honor (liubo- 
chestiem) that there is not the slightest suspicion ... that it would revert to its 
former lack of diligence for service.” The task was, therefore, to 


invent such laws, under which noble freedom would be combined with zeal for 
military and civil service coming from no other source than ambition (chestoli- 
ubiia) ingrained through upbringing (vospitaniia), not restricting in any way the 
freedom of the nobility. (Omel'chenko 2001, 114-115) 


Thus, the willingness of the government to grant “freedom” to its servi- 
tors was premised on assumption of their newly acquired—thanks to Petrine 
transformative policies—capacity for self-discipline and self-motivated 
action, of their “ingrained ambition.” “True nobles” should not be subjected 
to coercion because no coercion was required, as they would be moved to 
willingly contribute to the public good by their unfailing love for the monarch 
and the Fatherland (see, most recently, Bugrov 2013; Kiselev 2013). In other 
words, the recognition and even legitimation of the servitors autonomous 


subjecthood did not imply their estrangement or alienation from the state: on 
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the contrary, it presupposed full immersion of their personae in the general 
atmosphere of patriotic zeal. Theirs was not so much an emancipation as a 
new, affective form of engagement with the state, to which they now owed 
not only service, but also emotional attachment. Yet this new form of engage- 
ment was also becoming increasingly crucial for the post-Petrine elites claims 
for its privileged status within the society. It was the ability to be motivated 
without coercion, to experience ambition and to be moved by honor—and by 
extension, to make decisions motivated by concern for public good, rather 
than their own base passions—that supposedly sharply distinguished the 
“true nobles” not only from the other social classes, but also, perhaps, from 
the lower, unreformed sectors of the nobility. By the mid-eighteenth century 
this ability was becoming central for the elite’s public identity and justified its 
assumed right to speak on behalf of the society and, perhaps, even to view 
itself as something of a stakeholder in Russias modernization project. 


Archival Sources 


RGA VMF 
F. 212 (Admiralteistv-kollegiia), opis’ 7, d. 319. Zhurnaly Admiralteistv-kollegii, 1747. 


RGADA 


F. 11 (Perepiska raznykh lits), op. 1, d. 419. Perepiska Liuberasa s grafom Minikhom, 1728 i posled- 
uiushchie gody. 

F. 16 (Vnutrennee upravlenie), op. 1, d. 171. Raznye perevody bumag tainogo soventnika barona fon 
Liuberasa po delam vnutrennego upravleniia. 1719 i drugie gody. Vsepoddaneishee razsuzh- 
denie o ispravlennom korolia Karolusa XI shvedskom gosudarstvennom domostroitel’stve. 

F. 248 (Senat), opis’ 7, kniga 389. Deloproizvodstvo Voinskoi komissii. 1730-1731 gg. O razrabotke 
komissiei novogo tabelia. 

F. 248, opis’ 7, kniga 390. Kantseliariia Senata. Dela po Voennoi kollegii, 1730-1738, ll. 298-310. Delo 
ob ustanovlenii poriadka vybora ofitserov na vakantnye mesta ballotirovaniem, 1731. 

F. 248, opis' 10, kniga 544. Kantseliariia Senata. Dela po Admiralteiskoi kollegii. 1732-1735, ll. 471- 
522. Delo o razdelenii Admiralteiskoi kollegii i kontor na ekspeditsii. 

F. 248, opis’ 35, kniga 2201, d. 50. Perepiska s Voennoi kollegiei. Ekstrakt iz imiannykh ukazov o 
proizvozhdenii v ofitsery. | 

F. 1290 (Iusupovy), op. 2, d. 32. Chernovik zapiski kniazia Iusupova Borisa Grigor'vicha o polozhenii 
dvorianstva. 


GIM OPI 


F. 137, d. 290. Materialy po istorii leib-gvardii Keksgol'mskogo polka, do 1727 g. 2-go Grenaderskogo. 
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RNB OR 


F. 1003 (Voskresenskii N.A.). D.14. Voskresenksii Nikolai Alekseevich. “Petr Velikii kak zakonodatel” 
Issledovanie zakonodatel'nogo protsessa v Rossii v epokhu reform pervoi chetverti XVIII veka. 
1945. 


Notes 


1. Thus, according to Count A. A. Matveev, the strel’tsy rebellions were a result of their “evil 
willfulness” (Bushkovitch 2001, 439-440). For a discussion of notions of human nature in Muscovite 
and Petrine political thinking see, among others, Kivelson 2002; Poe 2000, 214-219; Pliukhanova 
1982; Fedyukin 2010, 744-748. For a suggestive discussion of the “obviousness of truth” paradigm in 
Western European premodern religious thinking, see also Goldie (1991). 

2. That was unacceptable because in this case the state would be forced to promote former 
serfs to the officer positions, and the army would fall apart, for the soldiers would be so indulged by 
these non-noble officers that they would be “more evil than the strel'tsy" This reference to strel'tsy— 
the standard symbol of evil willfulness, of freedom run amok—is especially revealing (Volynskii 1872, 
2: Section II, 210). 
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Curiosity, Utility, Pleasure 


Official Discourses of Natural Philosophy and Their Alternatives in 
Russia in the Run-up to 1762 


Alexander Iosad 


The history of systematic study of nature—natural philosophy or, in the 
modern parlance, science—in eighteenth-century Russia is mostly a history 
of institutions, the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences first and foremost. 
Insofar as it deals with the role of science in Russian elite culture, the histo- 
riography of the period focuses on the popularization of scientific knowl- 
edge by the academy or the strategies the academicians employed to secure 
patronage. The focus is squarely on people involved directly in the produc- 
tion of knowledge. The other side of this process—the reception of natural 
knowledge, of associated practices and worldviews by members of Russian 
elites—is largely ignored. And yet natural philosophy provides a unique case 
study for the processes of Europeanization in the run-up to 1762. 

In this chapter, I will look at the way Russian elites appropriated, used, 
and debated the practices of natural philosophy. In the absence of alternative 
models of scientific enquiry, Europeanized state institutions played a cen- 
tral role in prescribing the “correct” ways of engaging with natural objects 
and phenomena in the eighteenth century. Initially, the establishment of 
the Kunstkamera codified curiosity—a rational interest in the rare and the 
unusual—as the driving force behind the study of nature. However, as curi- 
osity became marginalized in contemporary Europe, the newly established 
St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences presented the elites with a choice between 
scientific enquiry as a form of state service or as refined leisure. A topic of 
examination in this chapter is the extent to which members of the Russian 
elite accepted the models of engaging with nature that various state institu- 
tions attempted to promote in the first half of the century, the period of the 
initial reception and negotiation of these European models. By tracing the 
development of alternative private or personal approaches to natural phe- 
nomena, this investigation places science in the context of the development 
of greater intellectual and cultural autonomy of the Russian nobility in the 
years before the 1762 Manifesto on Freedom of the Nobility. 
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The Cabinet of Curiosities 


Before Peter I embarked on his program of Europeanization, the systematic 
study of the natural world was unknown in Russia—certainly, nothing resem- 
bled the study of nature undertaken in medieval and early modern Europe 
(Vucinich 1965). Although scientific instruments, for example, began to 
appear in Muscovy during the seventeenth century (mostly as gifts from for- 
eign sovereigns), there is little evidence that these were used for the purposes 
of natural observation. In an illustrative case, the description of the interior of 
Prince Vasilii Golitsyn’s palace in Moscow, compiled following his exile in 1690 
(of unknown authorship, but likely composed by one of the clerks involved in 
the investigation into Golitsyn), mentions not only several clocks, but also 
printed European maps and barometers. The maps are described as hanging 
on the walls in gilded frames, much like paintings, whereas the barometers 
are identified as “three foreign figures of walnut, in the middle of which are 
glass tubes; on them are copper plaques with engraved foreign words, and 
underneath the tubes are glass cups with mercury” (quoted in Sviatskii 1966, 
51). Thus, the document presents the barometers not as instruments—that is, 
objects with an associated set of practices that can be used to acquire quan- 
tifiable (in the case of barometers) knowledge of nature—but in an aesthetic 
context. Alongside the maps in their picture frames, they are “figures,” a kind 
of statue. As trade with Europe grew, instruments began to appear in a very 
small number of Russian households; but the practices of natural philosophy 
did not (Ryan 1991). All of this was to change under Peter I. 

The most tangible of Petrine importations in the field of natural philosophy, 
both as an institution and as a collection of material objects, was a curiosity 
cabinet known as the Kunstkamera.? The foundation of the Imperial Cabi- 
net in St. Petersburg has been widely discussed in the historiography of the 
period for its scientific, educational, political, religious, and medical signifi- 
cance (examples include Staniukovich 1953; Anemone 2000; Nikolosi 2007; 
Bogdanov 2007; Baird 2008; Werrett 2000). Kunstkamera exhibits—especially 
the large Gottorp Globe, the anatomical collection of Frederik Ruysch, and 
the remains of the French "giant" Bourgeois, all of them imported from 
Europe—possess a certain symbolic value as a representation of the often dra- 
matic processes of cultural transfer catalyzed by Peter I. 

Although the collection is often discussed in the context of the Academy 
of Sciences (founded in 1725), the Kunstkamera itself was established in 1718 
and arguably belonged to the same "wave" of cultural imports as the intro- 
duction of compulsory public assemblies and the publication in 1717-1718 
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of a coherent set of translations aimed at instilling “a notion of Dutch civic 
rationality drawn from precisely the world of clockmakers, mechanics, ship- 
builders and merchants to which Peter always looked for military inspiration" 
(Werrett 2000, 39). These included Iunosti chestnoe zertsalo (The Honest Mir- 
ror of Youth, an etiquette manual), Kniga mirozreniia (The Book of World- 
vision, a translation of Christiaan Huyghens' Cosmotheoros), and Jacob Bruces 
Russian- Dutch dictionary. Where earlier waves of importation focused largely 
on such practical skills and technical knowledge as letter-writing or ballistics, 
the period of 1717-1718 arguably marks the beginning of a concerted effort 
to prescribe a specific, constructed, secular "European" cultural identity to 
the Russian elites, at least in St. Petersburg. As part of this program, natural 
philosophy, presented for the first time in the Petrine era as a topic of con- 
versation or contemplation independent from such technical expertise, was 
suggested as one of the alternative or rather supplementary spheres to state 
service, a mark of a true European. 

Marc Raeff has perceptively noted that a significant proportion of Petrine 
cultural imports are best seen as belonging to the European culture of the 
seventeenth rather than the eighteenth century, broadly interpreted (Raeff 
1982). In the area of natural philosophy, in particular, the difference between 
the intellectual concerns of the seventeenth and of the eighteenth centuries is 
crucial. Natural philosophy before the eighteenth century, with its strong links 
to the humanist project, strove to uncover connections between different ele- 
ments of the natural world, which could be discovered through, for example, 
the juxtaposition of contrasting objects within the space of a Kunstkammer or 
curiosity cabinet. In fact, the cabinet has assumed in modern historiography 
the character of a quintessential space of pre-Enlightenment natural knowl- 
edge and its rejection of classification: 


The systematic arrangement of objects into kinds according to some method of 
classification, which was adopted in eighteenth-century natural history collec- 
tions, would have been inappropriate in a seventeenth-century curious collec- 
tion, since an object surrounded by similar but slightly different species would 
have seemed unsurprising and ordinary. Instead, specimens were arranged to 
display their variety and contrast. (Whitaker 1996, 87) 


At the turn of the century, however, especially in the context of scientific 
academies, a new approach to the cabinet began to "emphasize the impor- 
tance of collecting the whole of nature rather than its most unusual and rarest 
elements" (Findlen 2006, 288), turning it into a space where the totality of 
the world could be not only contemplated but catalogued and described to 
produce a comprehensive and "objective" overview of the world. 
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By contrast, the key passion that the seventeenth-century cabinet was sup- 
posed to arouse was curious wonder. Curiosity has come to be seen as the 
quintessential component of a viewer’s experience of Wunderkammern and 
an important element of the baroque mode of knowledge. As a concept, it has 
a complex history in the early modern era. Often condemned by Christian 

religious authorities (Catholic, Protestant, and Orthodox alike), curiosity 
enjoyed a sudden resurgence in the seventeenth century. This did not mean 
that curiosity turned from a vice into a virtue, but “as relative consensus about 
the badness of curiosity disappeared, it became even more of a battle-ground 
for efforts to distinguish good knowledge or behavior from bad” (Kenny 2004, 
4-5). Neil Kenny identifies three contexts in which these arguments took 
place: the university, the church, and what he terms “a cluster of institutions” 
that constituted alternative sites of knowledge production and dissemina- 
tion, where curiosity was used to legitimize new forms of knowledge. These 
included learned academies, courts, informal networks of savants, publish- 
ing houses, and collections. Precisely these secular institutions, particularly 
in Northern Europe, were the sources of many of Petrine cultural imports, 
including in the area of natural philosophy. 

The elite “culture of curiosities,’ which came to dominate these institu- 
tions for a brief moment in the middle of the seventeenth century, “privi- 
lege[d] certain phenomena and things above others as objects of scientific 
investigation—namely, the new, rare, unusual, or secret” (Park and Daston 
1998, 315). This preference for the extraordinary is, in fact, codified in the 
well-known Kunstkamera edict of 1718. In listing the kinds of objects that 
had to be sent to the collection, the law specifically notes the need to col- 
lect unique objects. Moreover, the greater the difference between the known 
and the new, the more valuable (literally) is the object in question: “Tf it is 
very wondrous, one will receive more [money], but if there is little difference 
with what is usual, then [the payment will be] less.” At the same time, the 
law attempted to define the “correct” response to items in the collection: fear 
or disgust were explicitly described as ignorant and even heretical; curious 
wonder at the variety of God's creation ruled the day (PSZ 1830, vol. 5, no. 
3159, 541-542). 

Thus, the culture of the Kunstkamera is a culture of curiosity as it devel- 
oped under the auspices of secular institutions of knowledge production in 
seventeenth-century Europe. This is hardly surprising for what was, after all, 
a cabinet of curiosities. But the importance of curiosity to Petrine views of the 
natural world extends beyond this particular example. In fact, curiosity as a 
mode of study of nature provides a crucial link between natural philosophy 
and the emblematic worldview that has been identified as a key component of 
Petrine Europeanization of the elites. 
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As Kirill Rogov suggests, the history of Europeanization in the period 
between 1670s and 1720s is the history of successive waves of importations, 
each one overtaken (and thus rendered “antiquated’) by new cultural impulses 
(Rogov 2006). In Rogov's opinion, a major point of difference between the 
panegyric cultures of pre-Petrine and Petrine Russia was Peter I's adoption of 
the richly symbolic language of emblemata, which sought to uncover knowl- 
edge of the universe through the juxtaposition or comparison of disparate 
elements, in place of the florid baroque literature of his fathers court? An 
emblem consisted of an image (frequently allegorical), a motto or caption, 
and a textual commentary (in prose or poetry). Only by considering all three 
in combination could their meaning be fully comprehended. In this context, 
an image of an elephant did not simply depict the animal with tusks and a 
trunk but also served as a symbol of self-reliance or virtuous strength; a lion 
could stand in for Sweden; and so on. This emblematic culture was enthusi- 
astically promoted throughout Peter's reign and played a crucial role in the 
fashioning of a new Russian court. 

As William Ashworth notes, the idea of emblemata was ; closely linked with 
the seventeenth-century approach to nature as “a complex matrix of seem- 
ingly obscure symbols and hidden meanings, which can suddenly become 
clear in a burst of illumination, if only you view it from enough different 
angles” (Ashworth 1996). By bringing together disparate elements, the natural 
philosopher created the conditions for their interpretation: objects reinforced 
each others meanings much as did the three composite parts of emblemata. 
The Wunderkammer, alongside other sites of natural knowledge production, 
came to be closely associated with the visual culture of emblemata, especially 
in Northern Europe. Dutch anatomical theaters, for example, were decorated 
with allegorical compositions, and the Leiden theater was itself turned into 
a cabinet of curiosities (Findlen 2006). This confluence found its highest 
expression in the collection of Frederik Ruysch, whose elaborate displays “of 
babies and fetuses were arranged ... in an allegorical manner intended to 
illustrate the transience of life,” with Latin mottos resembling the textual parts 
of emblemata (Luyendijk-Elshout 1970, 123). It was precisely this culture of 
curiosity, centered on the material culture of the rare and unusual, that formed 
the cultural background to the Kunstkamera—after all, it was no accident that 
Ruyschs collection, purchased at a significant cost in 1717, was relocated to St. 
Petersburg in its entirety to become the basis of the Imperial Cabinet. 


Curious Phenomena 


The subjective experience of the St. Petersburg Kunstkamera in the Petrine 
era, unfortunately, remains out of our reach. Although a few accounts of it 
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exist in foreign memoirs, I know of no Russian record of a visit to the Imperial 
Cabinet in the first quarter of the century.* However, the importance of curi- 
osity to the institution of the Kunstkammer allows us to approach the issue 
of contemporary Russian perceptions of natural philosophy from a different 
angle. To what extent did Russians internalize this European approach to curi- 
ous objects, and did they apply it to other parts of nature? 

It is a well-known fact that Peter T's scientific interests extended beyond 
the Kunstkamera. For example, John Perry’s account of his time in Russia 
mentions that 


His Majesty [Peter I] ... is himself very curious in observing the Eclipses that 
happen, and in describing and discoursing of the natural Cause of them.... And 
wherever his Majesty is, or intends to be, whether in Poland, at Petersburgh [St. 
Petersburg], at Veronize [Voronezh], or at Azoph [Azov], he always appoints an 
Order ...to send him a Draught and Account how the Eclipses, particularly those 
of the Sun, will happen in such Place.’ (Perry 1716, 212. Emphasis mine—A.I.) 


What was it about solar eclipses in particular that interested the tsar? It seems 
that the answer to this lies in the motivation behind Peter's interest—his curi- 
osity. As we have seen, a rare object is more curious. But in the eyes of Peter 
and his circle, the same applies to natural phenomena. In a letter describ- 
ing the appearance of sunspots, sent to Peter I on July 18, 1716, for example, 
Jacob Bruce justifies his decision to distract the tsar at a busy time by saying 
that they were last seen over thirty years ago, referring specifically to "the 
curiosity and particular care your majesty has for things that do not happen 
often" (quoted in Pekarskii 1862, 1:298-299). Thus, a rare astronomical phe- 
nomenon is as worthy of curiosity as an unusual exhibit of a Wunderkammer. 
The "object-oriented" curiosity of the new sciences extended not simply to 
material objects, but also to events such as eclipses. 

Other members of Peter's circle adopted a similar attitude. For example, Kirill 
Naryshkin reported the solar eclipse of May 1, 1706 in a brief, matter-of-fact note 
to the tsar that shows his view of Peter's expectations from an eclipse observation: 


In Pskov, it occurred on May 1; it began to darken at 10 h. 43 m. after midnight, 
and everything was dark at 11 h. 35 m. It was so dark that you could not see a man’s 
face at 10 sazhen. Such darkness lasted for 9 minutes. (Quoted in Sviatskii 1966, 93) 


Whether Naryshkin actually measured the distance at which he could recog- 
nize other people is beside the point; what this letter demonstrates is that—at 
least in correspondence with the tsar—his courtiers were prepared to adopt 
the mathematized mode of responding to natural phenomena like eclipses 
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that was closely associated with European approaches to knowledge that Peter 
himself so heavily promoted. 

A case from the life of Artemii Volynskii (1689-1740) affords us a closer 
look at the gap between the emotions experienced in viewing rare natural 
phenomena and their representation in official documents. On March 6, 1718, 
during a stay in Shamakhi (modern-day Azerbaijan), the twenty-nine-year- 
old envoy to Persia saw an unusual total lunar eclipse, which he described in 
a letter to an unidentified correspondent (Turbin 1872).° 

Before his departure from St. Petersburg, the ambassador received a let- 
ter of instruction from Peter I, in which the tsar told his envoy to keep a 
daily journal of his observations, “describing everything truthfully” (quoted 
in Bushev 1978, 24). As it was intended to be shown to Peter I at the con- 
clusion of the embassy, the Journal can be seen as an official record of the 
envoy’s observations, which included the eclipse of March 6, 1718. A com- 
parison of the descriptions of the same event in the letter sent by Volynskii 
and in his record of the embassy, therefore, can shed some light on the dif- 
ference between representations of natural phenomena in different genres 
of writing. 

The first thing that draws the reader's attention in comparing the two texts 
is that one is clearly based on the other, as they share a number of sentences 
and in some cases the exact wording differs insignificantly. However, the two 
are not identical. The shorter record, the one in the Journal, begins: 


On the sixth of this month we saw here an eclipse of the moon which was very 
surprising and unusual. It began at the end of the 7th hour after midday, when 
it at first began to darken from the north, as it usually happens. But then, when 
it was fully eclipsed, [the moon] became entirely red as fire and there appeared 
at times a light as if from a real fire. (RGADA, f. 77, op. 1, 1715-1718, ed. khr. 
2,1. 3890b.) 


The entry goes on to describe in detail the various stages of the eclipse, noting 
the duration of each. The letter, too, characterizes the eclipse as "very sur- 
prising and unusual,’ but its language shifts the focus from a recounting of 
different phases to what was "surprising" about them. Most significantly, at 
one point Volynskii characterizes a light that resembles a first-quarter moon 
as “unnatural” and frequently employs colorful epithets such as "bloody" He 
concludes with the following remark, absent from the Journal: "I have hap- 
pened before now to see several [eclipses], and we have seen [one] here during 
our time in Kashan, however, not just I, [but] also others have not seen any 
like it (the one that happened now)" (Turbin 1872, 948). 
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Thus, a lunar eclipse in and of itself is not surprising or unusual. In fact, 
the Journal also contains an entry dated from Kashan on September 9, 1717, 
which simply notes the times of the eclipses beginning and end and that “more 
than half of the moons face was covered" (RGADA, f. 77, op. 1, 1715-1718, 
ed. khr. 2, 1. 313). The unusual nature of the Schamachi episode warranted a 
more detailed description, but in the "official" record Volynskii largely limits 
himself to a narrative of events (“first,’ “then,” "at last”); in a personal letter, 
however, he makes known the feelings of surprise, curiosity, and perhaps fear 
that he experienced in observing this particular phenomenon—one unlike 
any he or others had seen before. In many ways, the two accounts are quite 
similar to one another: both show the internalization of an empirical, math- 
ematized approach to natural phenomena, where the duration, location, and 
specific characteristics of an event matter more than what it may portend and 
its singular curiosity is its distinguishing feature. But a comparison of the two 
also shows how the representations of the same event in the embassy's record 
and the ambassador’s letter diverged in terms of content and style. In a sense, 
by "sanitizing" the official account and reserving the expression of emotions 
that the spectacle provoked in him for his letter, Volynskii begins to distin- 
guish between his roles as a diplomat in the service of the tsar and the state 
and an observer of the natural world in all its wonder. 

The Journal also provides an example of the extent to which the ability 
to observe natural phenomena calmly, without falling prey to “superstition,” 
became associated with rational, Europeanized behavior—a variety of won- 
der typical of the seventeenth century (see Whitaker 1996). Several days after 
the Kashan eclipse, Volynskii -recorded in the Journal a letter from Semen 
Avramov, a member of the embassy who had stayed behind in the Persian cap- 
ital, which described the way Persians responded to the same event: according 
to Avramov, they carried out a number of rituals to ward off the bad influence 
of the eclipse, which included waving bags filled with money over the Shah's 
head, ringing bells through the night, and “other foolishness” (RGADA, f. 
77, op. 1, 1715-1718, ed. khr. 2, 1. 3150b.). Here, the Persians’ superstition or 
“foolishness” is juxtaposed with the rational approach espoused by Volynskii, 
his retinue, and members of the Petrine court more generally. Their curios- 
ity, in contrast to the Persians’ fear, was, to borrow a phrase from Whitaker, 
“reasoned and articulate,” striving to explain the physical causes of natural 
phenomena—whether monsters of birth (resulting from the mother's imag- 
ination), the influence of stars (explained through the laws of astrology), or 
eclipses (explained in terms of a Newtonian cosmography)—and marveling 
at the variety of the universe. Rational curiosity, promoted through state 
institutions like the Kunstkamera and closely intertwined with the official 
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panegyric culture of emblemata, became for members of the Petrine elites one 
of the hallmarks of Europeanized culture. 


The Culture of Curiosity Eclipsed 


Given the active role played by Peter I in its foundation, the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences is typically seen as one of the last institutions of the 
Petrine era. However, it is important to bear in mind that the academy became 
a part of the Russian cultural landscape only after the tsar’s death. By this 
point, the status of curiosity in European cultures was undergoing a signif- 
icant transformation, fast becoming “the preserve of discourses ... which, 
at least on the face of it, were more marginal, controversial, or less officially 
institutionalized" (Kenny 2004, 286-287). The academy's early membership 
consisted for the most part of young, promising foreign scholars, as senior 
figures with established positions were hardly enthusiastic about moving to 
the new Russian capital. Thus, many elements introduced within the context 
of Petrine cultural reforms were seen as hopelessly outdated by the new aca- 
demicians. It is true that the symbolic potential of emblemata was regularly 
exploited in courtly celebrations such as fireworks, prepared by the Academy, 
and thus played an important role in attempts to secure patronage for the 
institution. However, in matters of natural knowledge the institution quickly 
distanced itself from this culture. Whereas the printer's device on its first offi- 
cial publication was an emblemata-like figure of Father Time embracing an 
armillary sphere, within a year it was replaced by the Russian imperial eagle, 
underlining the academy's official status. 

In order to carry out their research, members of the academy insisted on 
compiling a catalogue of the Kunstkamera collections, something that in the 
seventeenth century “usually accompanied the dismantling of the cabinet 
[and] sounded the death knell of collection” (Martin 2012, 43). They also 
objected to the original organization of space in the Kunstkamera, which fol- 
lowed the principles of German Wunderkammern in order to maximize the 
aesthetic impact. By 1741, this approach was abandoned in favor of placing 
objects of the same kind in the same rooms, thus creating a mineral cabi- 
net, a natural cabinet, and so on. Similarly, the addition of a physical cabinet 
that housed a variety of scientific instruments, which could be used to put 
nature to test in artificial conditions, followed the larger European trend of the 
period. Even the so-called Petrine cabinet, which turned the persona of Peter I 
into a curiosity in its own right, displaying a variety of his personal posses- 
sions as well as a wax likeness of the tsar, was, as Simon Werrett demonstrates, 
an early manifestation of the efforts of the academy's secretary, Johann Daniel 
Schumacher, to secure Imperial patronage for the new institution (Werrett 
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Astronomy, published by Robert Sayer (c. 1750) (after Richard Houston). Private Collection. The 
Stapleton Collection. Bridgeman Images/FOTODOM.ru. 


2000, 123). The crowning glory of Schumachers work, the 1741 book of 
engravings depicting the various rooms of the Kunstkamera, shows all of its 
objects stored separately, by type. The part of the museum that had the great- 
est emblematic potential—the Ruysch collection—is not in itself depicted: 
what the engravings show are the cabinets in which the specimens are kept. 
Thus, by the 1740s the official seat of natural knowledge in the country 
had largely abandoned the Petrine culture of curiosity in favor of an approach 
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in which nature could be distilled down to mathematical descriptions or to 
the hierarchical, taxonomical relationships of the catalogue. The academy also 
sought to secure its position by pointing to the utility of scientific enquiry 
both as a conduit for technological expertise and a way to glorify the sover- 
eign (Werrett 2010), thus presenting science as a variety of state service. At 
the same time, outside the academy and among nonpractitioners of science, it 
promoted an alternative attitude to natural knowledge, where scientific phe- 
nomena were an accepted topic of gallant conversation, as long as they did not 
become the sole topic of conversation. Translated books like Bernard le Bovier 
de Fontenelles Razgovory o mnozhestve mirov (Conversations on the Plural- 
ity of Worlds,1740) helped establish science—especially those disciplines that 
could easily be discussed without technical detail, such as the more spectacu- 
lar vistas afforded by astronomy—as an acceptable and even encouraged topic 
of conversation, as long as participants avoided a pedantic obsession with it 
(see Ospovat 2009). 

Still, we have virtually no records of members of the Russian nobility 
directly engaging in amateur science of the kind widely practiced in the West." 
A useful way to gauge the role of natural philosophy in the broader culture 
of the elites in this period is, once again, to trace its impact on material and 
visual cultures. Here, European examples provided the model to be copied. 
A fascinating example of this is a piece of decorative art attributed to Boris 
Sukhodol'skii (c. 1754). This painting, intended to be hung above a door, 
depicts a group of ladies and gentlemen among classical ruins, engaged in a 
variety of astronomical pursuits: a lady looking through a telescope helpfully 
held by a man next to her, two other men looking at a globe and an armil- 
lary sphere. A quadrant and other instruments are strewn about the ground. 
Another man and a woman off to the right side are conversing, ostensibly 
also on the topic of astronomy. Thus, the painting appears a representative 
image of the kind of polite, heterosexual sociability promoted by Fontenelle. 
The scene is identical to that of a c. 1750 English print sold by Robert Sayer in 
London and titled Astronomy. The original print also depicts the polite asso- 
ciations of science. However, it also sheds a satirical light at the fashionable 
interest in natural philosophy, since the lady is looking through the wrong end 
of a telescope (Walters 1997, 124).§ Sukhodol’skii and, presumably, his patron 
did not pick up on that detail; the Russian version of "polite science" is thus a 
fairly uncritical emulation of European models. 

Ultimately, the post-Petrine attitude toward natural philosophy devel- 
oped alongside the contemporary European model of dulce et utile: official, 
academic science had a variety of uses, both in terms of technology and in 
glorifying the country that produced such breakthroughs in, for example, 
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mathematics as the work of Leonhard Euler. On the other hand, science pro- 
vided a pleasant diversion and a topic of polite, enjoyable conversation for the 
country’s elites. 


Utility, Entertainment, and Curiosity: The Tragic Demise of Georg Richmann 


But what had happened to Petrine-era curiosity? Surely, a discourse that 
played such an important role for the previous generation could not have dis- 
appeared entirely. A trio of responses to the death in 1753 of Georg Richmann, 
a member of the academy struck by lightning in the course of an experiment, 
provides a fascinating glimpse at the coexistence of Petrine and post-Petrine 
attitudes to natural knowledge among Russian nobility. 

On July 26, 1753, Georg Richmann was struck by lightning while observ- 
ing the effects of a sudden thunderstorm on an “electrometer” (ungrounded 
lightning rod) installed in his home. To date, two contemporary responses to 
this tragic event involving members of the Russian elites have attracted the 
attention of scholars, and the two demonstrate perfectly the dual roles of util- 
ity and pleasure discussed above. The first, a letter from Mikhail Lomonosov 
to his patron Ivan Shuvalov, written on July 26 immediately upon learning of 
the physicist’s death, is largely representative of the image of science as a useful 
endeavor, a variety of state service (reprinted in Biliarskii 1865, 213-215). The 
letter makes known Lomonosov’ sense of fear (“I do not yet know,’ he writes, 
"or at the very least I have some doubt as to whether I am alive or dead"); but 
the main focus of it is on the particulars of the tragic event and on the fact that 
Richmann, "by his deplorable experience/experiment (plachevnym opytom), 
has proven, that the electrical power of thunder may be diverted.” Finally, 
Lomonosov characterizes Richmann’s death as “beautiful ... [suffered] in the 
midst of performing his professional duties.” 

Ihe other well-known response comes in another letter addressed to 
Shuvalov, this time from Count Ivan Chernyshev. In this letter—dated August 
8, in reply to Shuvalovs note that mentioned Richmanns demise—Chernyshev 
implores his correspondent to abandon his own use of an electrometer: 


As for the news ... of the Poor Professor Richmann, I was exceedingly struck by 
it. You can imagine, Your Excellency, that there came to my mind all the dangers 
this damned machine posed to you and how all of us ran to it, although it was 
nothing but an amusement to us. Would this have continued were it not for 
this case of poor Richmann? But now, of course, Your Excellency will be more 
careful and will not risk his life because of such a useless and very dangerous 
curiosity. (Chernyshev 1869, 1780-1781) 
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Here, the discourses of pleasure and utility intersect. On the one hand, this 
is the clearest evidence we have that scientific instruments—in this case, an 
electrometer?—were used as a means of polite entertainment by members of 
the nobility like Shuvalov and Chernyshev. On the other hand, a dangerous 
instrument like this one is not worth dealing with unless it carries some useful 
purpose: although curious, it is useless, dangerous, and therefore poses an 
unwarranted risk to a grandee like Shuvalov. 

The responses by Lomonosov and Chernyshev mirror quite closely the 
reaction that news of Richmanns death produced in the European and colo- 
nial context, where the tragedy became a focal point for arguments over the © 
uses of electricity and the limits of technology (Delbourgo 2006, 58-62).? 
Thus, by the 1750s members of the Russian elite saw and discussed resonant 
news from the world of science in the context of pleasure or utility, much in 
the same way as many of their European contemporaries. But, as our next 
example shows, the "curious" mode of thinking about the study of nature had 
not disappeared entirely. 

A third response to Richmanns demise can be found in the diary of Vasilii 
Nashchokin (1707-1760?), a nobleman and officer in the Izmailovskii Life 
Guards Regiment. This document appears to have been composed at least 
with some reference to notes made by the author as events unfolded; it is very 
precise with dates, occasionally switches to present tense, and includes, for 
example, newspaper clippings and other relevant documents. Among other 
things, Nashchokin writes of Richmanns death. Dismissed by the modern 
editor of his diary as "largely uninteresting,’ the entry for July 26, 1753 is in 
fact worth quoting in full: 


On July 26, thunder killed in St. Petersburg professor Richmann, who was trying 
to restrain thunder and lightning through a machine, in order to save people 
from the coming thunder; but it happened to him first by that very machine he 
made. As for what was published about that Richmann in the newspapers then, 
[it] is appended here: he who is curious can read it. What happened with Rich- 
manns philosophizing (mudrovanii) is similar to what was written in ancient 
history about the Athenian poet Evskhilii [Aeschylus—A.I.], how he found out 
through astronomy about his death with an object falling from above, and so: he 
left the city and sat down in the clear on barren ground; an eagle in the air, carrying 
a tortoise, searched for a stone to break the tortoise by dropping it from above, and 
Evskhiliis head was bald; so by happenstance the eagle dropped the tortoise and it 
fell on his head. And such was the unexpected end to this Richmanns invention: 
he came in for the same as Evskhilii. And it is written about Evskhilii in the book 
Ifika i leropolitika, on page 183. (Nashchokin 1883, 318. Emphasis mine—A.I.) 
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By appending the article on Richmanns death published in Sanktpeterburgskie 
Vedomosti, Nashchokin records both his own reaction and the official, public 
representation of the event. The newspaper account is a detailed description 
of the circumstances of Richmanns demise and of the lightning strikes effect 
upon his body of the failure to resuscitate the fallen professor, and the results 
of an autopsy. The newspaper took care to note the dimensions of the room 
in which Richmann was, of the size and nature of various wounds, and so 
on. Thus, its purpose was not only to try to quell fears about the study of 
electricity among its readership, but to present the event as a new opportunity 
to further natural knowledge; indeed, it was seen as such by European and 
colonial electricians. 

Nashchokins private reaction is rather different. At first glance, it could 
be interpreted as an example of obscurantist opposition to scientific study, 
relying (as it does) on a reference to a religious text. The general tone of 
his comments is mildly disapproving. The word philosophizing (mudrovanie), 
which he uses to characterize Richmanns studies, carries connotations of 
overwrought, false, or heretical conclusions or convictions (Slovar' russkogo 
iazyka XVIII veka 2003, 60-61). Ultimately, the conclusion Nashchokin 
comes to is that science and technology are powerless in the face of fate, and 
he invokes printed religious authorities in support of this view. 

A closer examination of Nashchokins source, however, shows that his 
interpretation of the death of Aeschylus differs from that of his source. Ifika is 
a collection of moral tales and recommendations on a large variety of topics 
(from different sins to the importance of schools), illustrated with examples 
from biblical and classical sources. The example of Aeschylus, taken from 
Pliny, begins a section titled “Of false hope for life"; having told the story, Ifika 
concludes: “Aeschylus’s unexpected accident encourages everyone to remem- 
ber their weakness and not to pin their hopes on a life of many days" (Ifika 
leropolitika 1718, 184). The ultimate conclusion the author draws from this is 
that one should be ready to face God at any moment, and thus avoid idleness 
and delay. This is somewhat different from the fatalism of Nashchokin, who 
places Richmanns research within the discourse of utility and notes the irony 
of an inventor dying from the very thing he was hoping to prevent. 

But how did Nashchokin come to associate the story of Aeschylus with 
Richmanns death in the first place? Apart from both succumbing to fate, 
the two figures have another thing in common in Nashchokins retelling: 
Aeschylus’ attempt to use science— "astronomy" —to avoid his doom. Here, 
the word is used to refer to astrology rather than astronomy, as was occa- 
sionally done in Russia during and immediately after the Petrine period, 
before the discipline fell out of academic favor (Slovar' russkogo iazyka XVIII 
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veka 1984, 108-109). Significantly, there is no mention of astronomy at all 
in Nashchokins source for the story; it is entirely his own interpretation. In 
Ifika, Aeschylus simply “receives word” (priem izveshchenie) of his death from 
above, with no further details.” 

To find out more about this connection, we have to go back to the cul- 
tural context in which Nashchokin grew up and to which Iftka ieropolitika 
belonged. This neoscholastic compilation of texts, composed in the milieu 
out of which came such figures as Feofan Prokopovich, drew on a wide selec- 
tion of sources—classical and biblical alike. In addition to the texts them- 
selves, the Kiev edition included sixty-seven copper engravings—frequently 
allegorical illustrations to the texts, reproduced in the 1718 St. Petersburg 
edition. “Of False Hope for Life" —the story of Aeschylus—is one of the illus- 
trated texts: the tragedian, rather resembling a hermit, is sitting on a stone; 
an eagle soars above, with a tortoise between the mans head and the bird's 
extended claws. Whereas in this case the engraving is fairly straightforward, 
other images make use of the language of emblemata: the text of “Vanity,” 
for example, is accompanied by a picture ("the word of God") of a woman 
holding a book in one hand and the sun in the other. Each illustration was 
accompanied by a short explanatory poem. In fact, the full title of the book 
is Ifika ieropolitika simvolami i priupodoblenii iziasnenna, k nastavleniiu i 
polze iunym (Ethics and Politics of the Clergy Explained through Symbols and 
Allusions for the Teaching and Use of Youths). Given its Kievan provenance, 
the original edition was clearly a product of the Catholic baroque tradition, 
mediated through Poland and popular in the south of the Russian state at 
that time, the first of Rogov's “three Russian baroques? Moreover, the 1718 
edition proclaims on the title page that it was printed "by the order of the 
most pious sovereign ... Peter Alekseevich?” 

Taking into account the date of the publication—the same as the foundation 
of the Kunstkamera—we can firmly situate Ifika in the context of the Petrine 
emblematic culture of the 1700s-1720s: precisely the time of Nashchokins 
youth and his education. Nashchokin himself was clearly familiar with this 
symbolic language. In much earlier entries describing the ceremonies fol- 
lowing the Grengam victory and the Treaty of Niestadt, he pays particular 
attention to the pyramid erected to celebrate the former, decorated with 
emblematic images, and correctly reads the meaning of the fireworks shown 
after the latter: "And as they lit up the fireworks, it was done in the manner 
of monarchs, who closed the gate from both sides, that is, a sign of peace" 
(Nashchokin 1883, 250-253).? Moreover, the composition of Nashchokins 
diary demonstrates clearly the extent to which he internalized the Petrine 
culture of curiosity. In addition to entries typical of military memoirs of the 
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time (records of battles and promotions), it includes a significant number 
of “curious” items, mostly extracted from the Vedomosti: reports of unusual 
weather, a solar eclipse, plagues of-locusts, a siren caught by Danish fishermen 

- (Nashchokin 1883, 302, 305, 307). Significantly, these are presented as natural 
phenomena rather than “miracles,” corroborated by other sources, and valued 
for their unusual nature. 

It is not unlikely, then, that in Nashchokins mind the story of Aeschylus 
served as an emblematic allegory for Richmann’s misfortune, thanks to a 
number of common elements: the “death from above" (by tortoise or by light- 
ning), the inevitability of fate, and the irony of trying to avoid it. In fact, it is 
not inconceivable that his reference to "astronomy" (closely connected in the 
eighteenth century with the science of meteorology) was motivated by much 
the same emblematic language: emblematic guidebooks of the eighteenth cen- 
tury note that an eagle could also serve as a symbol of astrology." It is also 
worth noting that the eagle was a well-known symbol of Zeus, whose other 
major attributes were thunder and lightning—a sufficient confluence of sym- 
bols for an emblematic link. Certainly, both eagles and lightning were widely 
used in Russian panegyric poetry, and Nashchokins familiarity with at least 
some emblemata is beyond doubt. 

The Petrine interpretation of the Northern European emblematic culture 
assumed the possibility of deeper meanings behind events and objects as 
well as pictorial or verbal representations. This can be seen, for example, in 
the emblematic significance attached to such objects as the botik of Peter I 
(the small boat known as the grandfather of the Russian fleet) or the bullet- 
riddled tricorn hat worn by Peter during the battle of Poltava. Ultimately, the 
significance of an object in this context is that it can have a meaning and a 
"rhetorical position" of its own. The "main cultural practice of the Petrine era 
is the application of emblems to real 'objects —events, material things, and 
phenomena of ‘actual’ reality, as a result of which there appears, so to speak, 
a secondary emblematic text" (Rogov 2006, 18-27). Nashchokins interpre- 
tation of Richmanns death follows the same pattern. He does not dispute 
the particular facts of the event as relayed in the public record of the news- 
paper: his response and the Academys are presented together, essentially on 
an equal footing. But the text of Ifika provides Nashchokin with an emblem- 
atic key to the significance of Richmanns demise: following the traditions of 
the Petrine object-oriented baroque, he reads Richmanns death (much as 
Prokopovich read the story of Peter's bullet-riddled tricorn at Poltava) and 
uncovers a hidden meaning behind it. In doing so, he rejects as useless— 
powerless against fate—the discourse of utility, which he himself imposes on 
Richmanns “philosophizing” in the first place (the professors research was 
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into the physical properties of lightning, using an electrometer, and not into 
lightning rods as protective devices). 

Nashchokin is far from being an obscurantist. He is an ardent supporter 
of Peter's reforms who himself occasionally dabbles in meteorological obser- 
vations. But his view of science is an essentially Petrine view, motivated by 
a characteristic curiosity for the rare and the unusual; a view in which nat- 
ural objects and phenomena are just one element of a complex intersection 
of hidden meanings. In this, it enters into conflict with a view propagated 
by another institution established by Peter: the St. Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, which believes nature can be catalogued, reduced to a set of math- 
ematical laws, and tamed to produce practical benefits. In his case, therefore, 
we observe the divergence of officially promoted and personal views of nature 
and natural philosophy, where an attitude originally introduced through the 
media of state institutions like the Kunstkamera and court ceremonies is 
internalized and ultimately appropriated as a personal, even private one. 


Conclusion 


As Nashchokins case shows, the culture of curiosity that developed in 
Russia during the reign of Peter I extended far beyond the official, pane- 
gyric context of the court and was internalized by members of the Russian 
elite growing up at the time. As far as public representations of natural phi- 
losophy were concerned, it was soon displaced by dual discourses of utility 
and pleasure that took hold at the academy and among those members of 
the elite who were in a position to enjoy leisure. Yet the “curious” mode of 
thinking, where natural knowledge was regarded “as a metaphorical col- 
lection of curiosities” (Kenny 2004, 19), irreducible to a single coherent 
system, lived on. | | 

The St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences itself owed its foundation to this 
culture of curiosity. As Simon Werrett has convincingly suggested, it was the 
lack of Russian expertise capable of assessing the perpetual motion machine 
of Orffyreus, a curiosity exhibited at the castle of Weissenstein, that prompted 
Peter I to invite Christian Wolff to Russia in order to "organize and direct a 
society" (Werrett 2000, 62-64). In contemporary Europe, however, curiosity 
was already becoming marginalized in official discourses, and the academy's 
young members were keen to institute a different approach to nature. Here, the 
focus was on a coherent system, a cataloguing of objects and phenomena, strip- 
ping them of their potential for signification. Simultaneously, the demands of 
patronage and the need to secure the academy's position encouraged the lan- 
guage of utility in natural philosophy. Outside the academy, greater familiarity 
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of Russians with the culture of contemporary European elites encouraged the 
perception of science as a form of polite entertainment and a subject of gal- 
lant conversation—a view promoted by the state institution as an alternative 
mode of engagement with nature through public assemblies and translated 
books. In the absence of preconceived notions of what the study of nature 
should involve, the official discourses of the Kunstkamera and the academy 
played an outsized role in determining Russian views of science. And yet, as 
the century wore on, members of the Russian elite began to develop their own 
attitudes toward the utility and pleasures of science—attitudes that were often 
informed by the official academy discourses but could also conflict with them. 
The lack of any tradition of systematic study of nature in pre-Petrine 
Russia, scholastic or otherwise, also meant that all three attitudes described 
in this chapter inevitably had their source in Europe, regardless of the site 
of their emergence: seventeenth-century courtly cabinets, scientific societies 
of absolutist European states, or the salons and coffeehouses of France and — 
Britain. All too often, Europeanization is seen as a linear narrative, starting 
with a moment at which European values are imported and then tracing their 
gradual acceptance. As Kirill Rogov has shrewdly suggested, the history of 
Russian elite culture around the turn of the eighteenth-century is punctuated 
by successive waves of different European influences, and the changing for- 
tunes of curiosity in the discourses of natural knowledge illustrate that this 
process continued after the death of Peter I as well. But his view still implies 
that a new influence can replace the old, and that the latter all but disappears. 
This may sometimes be the case in public representations. But in private life, 
the notions internalized in one's childhood and young adulthood do not dis- 
appear, and successive discourses can and do interact with each other. 
The three responses to professor Richmann’s unfortunate demise illus- 
trate well the mixed perceptions of natural knowledge in post-Petrine Rus- 
_ sia. Lomonosov, a member of the academy who needed to secure his position 
in society, presented scientific research as a form of state service. However, 
there were courtiers who developed alternative views. Chernyshev certainly 
enjoyed his share of electrical entertainment and did not deny that the elec- 
trical machine was a curious object; but his differing notions of utility—in 
the broader sense of Shuvalov's importance to the state—trumped both the 
entertainment value of the machine and its "curious" nature. Nashchokin, 
on the other hand, saw Richmanns research as directed toward utility but 
rejected this as a valid concern for natural philosophy. His response to this 
rare event is couched in the language of emblematic curiosity familiar to 
him from childhood. Thus, by employing the long-discarded discourse of 
the Petrine court, he spelled out—perhaps unconsciously—an alternative 
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to the view of science that was officially sanctioned, prescribed, and pro- 
moted through the only newspaper in the country. These examples show us 
that, at that time, just as members of the nobility were renegotiating what it 
meant to be in service to the state, they were also developing their own per- 
sonal views in areas previously dominated by officially prescribed attitudes. 
This was in some contrast with the acceptance of the culture of curiosity 
by members of the Petrine elites and was a part of the same process that 
eventually led to the appearance of alternatives to state service in, for exam- 
ple, the Moscow Rosicrucian circles or agricultural improvement projects, 
discussed in other contributions to this volume. | 


Archival Sources 


RGADA 


E. 77 (“Snosheniia Rossii s Persiei"), op. 1, 1715-1718, ed. khr. 2, “Zhurnal (sobstvennoruchnyi 
syskannyi v bumagakh posle Grafa Ostermana) podpolkovnika Artemiia Volynskago, bytnosti 
ego u persidskogo Shakha Khuseina v poslannikakh" 


Notes 


l. The most detailed account of the history of science in eighteenth-century Russia is still 
the work of Pekarskii (1862 and 1870). For the recent turn to the role the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Sciences and its members played in the broader elite culture of the Petrine and post-Petrine peri- 
ods, we are indebted to the work of Michael Gordin (2000), Simon Werrett (2000, 2010), and Kirill 
Ospovat (2007). 

2. Kunstkamera is the Russian name of Peter I’s collection of natural curiosities, now compris- 
ing a part of Peter the Great Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography in St. Petersburg. Throughout 
the text, I use Kunstkamera to refer to Peter's collection, in contradistinction to Kunstkammer as one 
of the terms for cabinets of curiosities. 

3. Amajor example of such literature is the work of Simeon Polotskii, such as his encyclopedic 
poem “Vertograd mnogotsvetnyi" (The Many-Flowered Garden), written in the late 1670s. Although 
the poem follows its European antecedents in devoting several of the "entries" to exotic animals such 
as crocodiles and elephants, their inclusion is not motivated by an interest in the exotic per se, but 
rather by their potential to illustrate specific moral lessons. It is therefore, in my opinion, not indicative 
of an acceptance of curiosity as a way of engaging with nature, which came later. 

4. Foreign accounts of the Kunstkamera can be found, for example, in Bruce (1782, 152-153), 
and de La Mottraye (1732, 158-63). The latter in particular, dating from 1726, shows that the late 
tsar's collection was seen as a typical, if unusually well stocked, princely curiosity cabinet by European 
visitors familiar with this kind of display. 

5. The use of the word curious here is not in and of itself significant—this is clearly how Perry 
interprets Peter's behavior, but it does not tell us whether the category of curiosity was relevant to 
the tsar or his circle. A closer examination of Peter's correspondence shows that he did, in fact, order 
mathematicians in Moscow to send him such accounts (Pisma i bumagi Imperatora Petra Velikogo 
1950, 9:79). 
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6. Volynskii only mentions the day of the eclipse, not its month. A five-millennium catalog of 
lunar eclipses provided by NASA shows that there was only one total lunar eclipse (no. 08961) during 
the period between 1717 and 1725 that fell on the sixth of a month (on the sixteenth, according to the 
Gregorian calendar)—that of March 1718. (“Lunar Eclipses: 1701 to 1800” 2014). 

7. The title of a corresponding member of the academy, designed to accommodate such ama- 
teurs, was not introduced until 1759 (Nevskaia and Kopelevich 2000, 466). 

8. Robert Sayer’s catalog for 1774 contains an entry for a series of six mezzotints called Arts 
and Sciences, “taken from designs of Ameconi” (Sayer 1774, 16). The artist is Giacomo Amiconi, who 
worked as a theater decorator in London between 1729 and 1739 and whose “Peter I with Minerva’ 
(1732-1734) was commissioned by Prince Antiochus Cantemir. 

9. Chernyshev uses the words “la Machine Electrique; which were more typically applied 
to an electrostatic generator. However, Shuvalov at the time had only ordered such a generator from 
abroad (Chenakal 1961, 60-63); and the fact that Chernyshev “ran to" the machine indicates that on 
occasions of a thunderstorm, members of Shuvalov's circle would assemble to observe its effects on 
the instrument before the storm passed. The electrostatic generator itself arrived at St. Petersburg 
on September 10, 1753 and was collected by Shuvalov in July 1754— clearly, Richmanns fate did not 
entirely do away with the grandees interest in electrical entertainment. 

10. For example, Richmanns death was used as an argument against the erection of a lightning 
rod in a French court case that served as a launchpad for the legal career of Maximilien Robespierre 
(Riskin 1999, 23). Amusingly, the French aldermen confused Richmann with another Russian aca- 
demician and were later “justly reproached . .. for having killed the celebrated Daniel Bernoulli" 
in Robespierre’s legal brief. On the other hand, the "professional" element was celebrated by Joseph 
Priestley who lamented that "it is not given to every electrician to die in so glorious a manner as the 
justly envied Richmann" (Priestley 1767, 2:84). 

11. Ifika ieropolitika was a neoscholastic compilation from the monks of the Kiev Caves 
monastery. A footnote in all editions of Nashchokin’s memoirs notes that Ifika ieropolitika was pub- 
lished in octavo by the synodal typography at St. Petersburg in 1764. This is clearly an editorial note: 
Nashchokin had died by 1761, and in the 1764 St. Petersburg edition the Aeschylus passage is on page 
202 instead. The reference to page 183 in the original text of the memoir is correct for both the Kiev 
publication of 1712 and the editions of 1718 and 1724 printed in St. Petersburg, largely identical to the 
original. In my English translation of the diary entry above, the emphasized text is a direct quote from 
Ifika, which in the original is in Ifika’s heavily Slavonicized Russian. 

12. A sidenote refers the reader to Book X of Pliny the Elder's Natural History, a description 
of eagles, which also does not specify the source of Aeschylus knowledge ("praedictam fatis"). In fact, 
Ifika's compiler could not have used the original text of Pliny as his source, since the text mentions 
Aeschylus’s bald head, a detail contained only in Valerius Maximus’s Factorum et Dictorum Memora- 
bilium (Book 9.12.ext.2.), meaning that Ifika itself relied on a secondary source. But Valerius does not 
even mention the reason for Aeschylus' presence outside the city. Neither of the classical sources has 
anything to say about astrology. 

13. Ina letter to Prince Kurakin, Peter I described the pyramid as inscribed with "problems" — 
images that required solving to get at their true meaning (Semevskii 1890). 

14. One example is in the 1788 Russian edition of Symbola et emblemata, which included a 
synopsis of H. Lacombe de Prezel’s Dictionnaire iconologique, ou Introduction à la connoissance des 
peintures, sculptures, estampes, &c. (1756) (see Maksimovich-Ambodik 1989). French and German 
iconological works were certainly available in Russia in Nashchokins time. 

15. Incidentally, Rogov characterizes such emblematic objects as belonging to the "Kunstkam- 
mer type" (veshchi kunstkamernogo tipa). 
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THE COURT AND THE FAMILY 


Cuckolded Husbands and Lonely Wives 


ver the course of the eighteenth century, the family found itself at 

the intersection between various reform programs, sometimes work- 
ing in paradoxical ways. Boyar families in pre-Petrine Russia were 

deeply entangled in battles over power at court, and marriage served as an 
opportunity to bolster the prestige, access, or wealth of a clan. The practice 
of marriages arranged in the interests of clan alliances continued throughout 
the eighteenth century (Pushkareva 1997, 152-156; Engel 2004, 30). How- 
ever, keen on making the elite serve the interests of the state and on breaking 
the ascendancy of such clans, Peter promulgated various laws, including an 
edict in 1724 forbidding coerced marriages. This did not give young cou- 
ples unfettered freedom in their marital plans, however, as authorization for 
marriage was still required from parents (for nobles), serf owners (for serfs), 
and administrative superiors (for men in service). Along with a raft of edicts 
that brought elite women out of the terem, invited them to noble assemblies, 
and imposed various behavioral and sartorial conventions, Peter's policies 
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significantly improved the position of women at court and gave elite sociabil- 
ity a veneer of Western politeness (Hughes 1998, 186-202). 

Somewhat at variance with his statist aspirations, Peter devolved much of 
the practical control over marriage and divorce to the Orthodox Church. The 
church held a patriarchal conception of marriage, in which the men were the 
heads of household, whose duty it was to protect women against the alleged 
frailties of their sex. Women were expected to be docile, selfless, and chaste, 
and to tend to the household. The purpose of marriage was reproduction, not 
emotional fulfillment (Engel 2004, 12). But this view of marriage conflicted 
with the service obligations of the nobility. Men enlisted in the army were in 
effect separated from their families for the greatest part of their adult exis- 
tence. This fragmentation of the family caused much hardship. In the absence 
of the traditional head of household, governing the estate and handling the 
family finances fell upon noble women, who often acted fully independently 
and proved themselves competent managers (Marrese 2002, 171-204). As 
Michelle Marrese’s contribution here demonstrates, their responsibility also 
involved representing the interests of their husbands at court, thus enacting 
very public roles. 

Gregory Freeze suggested that the churchs primary concern was to main- 
tain the sacramental view of marriage as an indissoluble bond sanctified by 
God. Canon law severely restricted the legitimate grounds for annulment or 
divorce. In practice, however, the church's administrative structures were too 
weak for the church to enforce its own laws. Parish priests, more sensitive to 
the needs of their parishioners, married couples without required authori- 
zations and issued divorce certificates on grounds that contradicted canon 
law (for example for marital incompatibility or maltreatment) (Freeze 1990, 
713-714). Furthermore, the practice of informal consensual unions and sep- 
arations was widespread and fully supported by the community (Bisha 2003). 
The nobility went so far as to petition the Legislative Commission in 1767 
to regularize property ownership in such informal settlements (Freeze 1990, 
715). But as Alexei Evstratov's contribution here shows, the elite were sub- 
ject to all kinds of pressure, including from the ruler, when they attempted 
to take control of their marriage and divorce arrangements. While Catherine 
formally deferred to the authority of the church, in actual practice she saw 
marital relationships among the elite as a matter of state that needed to be 
regulated, and she herself arranged several marriages. 

By the final quarter of the century, the church had developed sufficiently 
robust processes to bring freelancing parish priests to heel. Just as society was 
exposed to new European ideas about marriage, in particular contractual 
notions and the sentimental view that the purpose of marriage is emotional 
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self-fulfillment, the church began to enforce canon law more stringently 
(Freeze 1990, 719). The church steadfastly rejected petitions for annulment 
when a marriage had been conducted despite the lack of consent from parents 
or authorities (729). State and church interests in marriage were hence not 
always aligned. Thus the family became the playground of a battle between 
the divergent interests of the state, the church, noble families, and individuals. 

Elite notions of the family in eighteenth-century Russia differed to some 
extent from those in Western Europe. Jessica Tovrov argued that blood ties 
and pride in lineage played a lesser role in Russia. Family ties were instead 
defined more by behavioral factors, such as the performance of emotional 
attachment, the family becoming therefore a construct with varying bound- 
aries (Tovrov 1987, 2, 66-94, 379). Although in theory devotion to society 
and the tsar had to trump family interests, one increasingly notices a reversal 
of this hierarchy, when family ties took precedence over service obligations, 
notably in the context of disaffection with court society (Tovrov 1987, 94-101, 
as well as Schónles chapter in this volume). The nobility pressed throughout 
the century for stronger legal recognition of its prerogatives and for protection 
against despotic actions by the ruler. Marrese has convincingly established 
that the nobility's struggle to enshrine its corporate privileges in law resulted 
in granting noble women the right to own property independently of their 
husbands (Marrese 2002). Noble women henceforth were caught in the con- 
tradiction between family law requiring subordination to their husbands and 
property law giving them a fully separate legal identity in marriage (72). By 
the end of the century, their responsibilities as mothers to their children were 
also contested and uncertain (Kelly 2001). 

Sexual morality within the family is difficult to fathom, although one can 
reasonably expect that the secular sensualism that came with the import of 
polite culture and the licentious behavior at the upper reaches of the court 
weakened sexual morals. Accounts of men cavorting with serf girls, or even 
keeping a harem, are numerous (Roosevelt 1995, 183-191). Gary Marker dis- 
cussed how Anna Labzinas first husband interpreted Enlightenment ratio- 
nality and naturalism as license for adultery and child molestation. Labzina 
responded with a no less individualistic self-driven emphasis on Christian 
faith, not only as a protected inner world, but also as a public role of interces- 
sion on behalf of the less privileged, and this despite her outward submission 
to the patriarchy (Marker 2000). 

The new domesticity spreading in Europe further complicated conceptions 
of the family. The ideology of domesticity held that women find self-fulfillment 
through motherhood and the care of their children, whose moral education 
they assume. This ethos clashed with aristocratic values, as women were 
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expected not only to be chaste and submissive, but also economical, modest, 
and reserved. The spread of this ideology in Russia through theater and liter- 
ature in the last decades of the eighteenth century is beyond doubt (Lotman 
1994, 104). For example, Nikolai Karamzin explicitly opposed domestic vir- 
tues to aristocratic dissipation (Karamzin 2003, 427-430). Through her per- 
sonal conduct and her activities toward womens education, Maria Fedorovna, 
the wife of Paul I, became an important conduit for the new domesticity. Sarah 
Maza has argued that sentimental notions of the family, spread by the likes of 
Rousseau, were based on a contractual, classless idea of love rooted in nature 
(Maza 1997, 39-47). The promise of exalted mutuality across gender and 
social boundaries inherent in this ideal raised the expectations of noble men 
and women alike (Pushkareva 1997, 178-179), but attempts to nurture such 
a sentimental family collided against the realities of unchanging social roles 
and economic pressures (Antonova 2013), opening up a chasm in the minds 
of nobles between idealistic aspirations and lived reality. In short, for the elites 
in the eighteenth century and beyond, the family was contested territory, and 
the absence of consensus on gender roles prompted a great deal of painful 
negotiation. Evstratov analyzes a famous high-society divorce case, detailing 
how various parties to the conflict handled the situation and called on the 
empress to allow an informal separation to be agreed outside church jurisdic- 
tion. Marrese looks closely at relations between two sets of spouses living in a 
long-distance relationship, and in particular at the roles and expectations of 
the two wives, who handled affairs on behalf of their husbands, but also began 
to expect a degree of emotional fulfillment from them. 
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Dramatic Conflicts and Social Performance at 
the Russian Court in the 1760s 


A Sociocultural Perspective on Marital Infidelity 


Alexei Evstratov 


To characterize different ways of fashioning and interpreting behavior in the 
culture of Russian elites (from Peter I through the early nineteenth century), 
Iurii Lotman introduced the notion of theatricality,—that is, the self-conscious 
construction of ones social persona through semantically calculated actions: 


Everyday behavior acquires a full-fledged interpretation only when each sep- 
arate chain of real-life actions can be related to a meaningful, fully realized 
sequence of activities that has a unified meaning. On the level of coded mes- 
sage, such a sequence serves as a generalized sign of situation, of the chain of 
actions and results: in other words, plot. The presence of a set of plots in the 
consciousness of a particular group makes it possible to encode real-life behav- 
ior, to separate the signifying from the nonsignifying and to ascribe meaning 
to the former. In such a system, the low-level units of semiotic behavior—the 
gesture and the act—receive semantic and stylistic meaning not in isolation but 
in relation to higher level categories: plot, style, and genre of behavior. (Lotman 
1985b, 85) 


While Lotman only considers consensual scenarios of attribution of mean- 
ings to somebody's behavior within one group of educated elite (such as, for 
instance, the Decembrists circle) or problematic communication between 
social groups (for instance, generations), in the case studied here, the distribu- 
tion of roles looked very different on the opposing sides of the conflict within 
one family of distinguished nobility.! I will study a notorious marital conflict in 
a noble family in order to identify what kind of social roles were attributed to 
its main protagonists and how the latter navigated between these roles. Theat- 
ricality may be understood very literally here: dramatic texts and performances 
provide the language for interpreting social situations. But the interpretations 
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could diverge from each other, and to impose its vision of the role distribution 
in the conflict meant for one side to prevail. In order to tackle the social use 
of dramatic models, I will revise Lotman’s semiotic approach to the social per- 
formance of the self, introducing, in my analysis of individual strategies, the 
frame of group conflict. I will use two sets of data: writings documenting the 
conflict and reactions to it from the Russian nobility (mostly private sources); 
and fictional texts, which treat the subject of family conflicts, relevant for the 
studied social group, the educated St. Petersburg court nobility of the 1760s. 


The Stroganovs: A Brilliant Couple Turned into Enemies 


In November 1764, when at a dinner party in the Winter Palace court- 
iers mentioned in jest the charms (priiatnosti) of his wife, Count Aleksandr 
Stroganov confessed sarcastically that other men enjoyed her charms and that 
he got nothing for himself (Poroshin 2004, 87). The amusing stoicism of a 
cuckolded husband could appear shocking even to current sensibility, but the 
count clearly chose the strategy of public explicitness—probably as a way to 
achieve his objective, which was to officially separate from his wife. The sub- 
ject of this table-talk was, indeed, the Stroganovs divorce, eagerly discussed 
in St. Petersburg (and beyond) in late 1764-early 1765. | 

Baron Aleksandr Sergeevich Stroganov (1733-1811) and Countess Anna 
Mikhailovna (born Vorontsova, 1743-1769) were engaged in 1757 and 
married in 1758. They were one of the most brilliant young couples of St. - 
Petersburg: together they represented the finest European education, the pres- 
tige of close family connection to the highest echelons of political power, and 
outstanding wealth. 

Anna Mikhailovna came from a family of the military elite. Her father 
was a major grandee of Empress Elizabeth's court and a key figure in Russia's 
foreign policy, first as vice-chancellor and then chancellor. He supported 
Elizabeths coup détat in 1741, and just after it, married the new empress’s 
cousin. Despite this brilliant standing, or maybe as a result of it, Vorontsov 
belonged, according to a historian, “to that number of people who never suc- 
ceed, throughout their whole lifetime, in arranging their financial affairs in 
a satisfactory manner.” The alliance of his daughter with a Stroganov might 
have been conceived as a way to improve his financial situation, as well as to 
enhance his family’s position at court (Kuznetsov 2003, 238-241). 

Count Stroganov’s father, Sergei Grigorevich Stroganov (1707-1756) was 
the son of a famous salt manufacturer. In 1722, Sergei Stroganov was granted 
the dignity of baron, which confirmed both the track record of his family’s 
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Anna Mikhailovna Vorontsova, by Louis Tocqué (c. 1758). The State Russian Museum. © The State 
Russian Museum, St. Petersburg, 2015. 


distinction (the Stroganovs carried the title imenitye liudi [eminent people] 
since the early seventeenth century) and its contribution to the economic proj- 
ect of the new empire. In 1752, Sergei Stroganov sent his only son, Aleksandr, 
to study abroad. The young man spent four years traveling and attending 
university lectures in Geneva, Bologna, and Paris. His upbringing was highly 
prestigious, which was later reflected in his activities as connoisseur—his 
library and his art collection were among the finest in Russia (Somov 2002; 
Jaeger 2007). Stroganov's father died shortly before Aleksandr returned to 
Russia in 1757, leaving him direct heir to one of the biggest fortunes in the 
country. A party was awaiting for him to get married. | 

It is not quite clear what transpired between the spouses from 1758 and 
1764 that led to public scandal and civil divorce. Stroganov's jokes at court 
make us think that adultery could be a reason. A passage from Catherine II's 
autobiographical notes supports this hypothesis. Reflecting on three almost 
simultaneous weddings that happened at the court of Empress Elizabeth in 
February 1758, Catherine writes: 
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On the occasion of these three weddings, the hetman count Kirill Razumovskii 
and the Danish minister count Osten bet on who of the three grooms would be 
cuckolded first, and it happeiéd: that those who had bet on Stroganov, whose 
wife then seemed the ugliest, the most innocent, and the most juvenile, had won 
this bet (Ekaterina II 1907, 404, 435). 


Alternatively, some historians contend that the family conflict in this case 
reflected a split in the political loyalties within the couple, which occurred 
after the death of Empress Elizabeth in late 1761. Anna Mikhailovna 
belonged to the then powerful Vorontsov clan: her father was a vice chan- 
cellor, and her cousin Elizaveta Romanovna was Emperor Peter III's favor- 
ite. Unlike her other cousin, Ekaterina Romanovna, Anna Mikhailovna was 
part of the emperor's entourage during his. short reign (Ekaterina II 1907, 
503-504; Mercy d'Argenteau 1876, 471). In contrast, Aleksandr Stroganov 
attached himself to the marginalized empress and future autocrat Catherine 
II (Kolmakov 1887, 591-593; Kenney 1975, 22; Kuznetsov 2003, 270-275; 
see Ekaterina II 1907, 493). This interpretation resonates with a report on 
Peter III’s intention to break the noble couples constituting his court and 
then to remarry women “according to his will" In his dispatch written a week 
after Catherine IIs coup, in July 1762, the French chargé d'affaires Béranger 
affirms that this project was real, and that Anna Stroganova was to marry the 
Prussian envoy Goltz ("Diplomaticheskaia perepiska" 1912, 19-20). Béranger 
explains this unusual plan by the emperor's desire to dissolve his own mar- 
riage and to marry Elizaveta Vorontsova. 

These two hypothetical reasons for the separation—the infidelity of Anna 
Mikhailovna and conflicting political alliances—could certainly be compati- 
ble. It is not clear, however, why this split, which had manifested itself in early 
1762, led to the separation only in 1764. 

In the summer of 1764, while Countess Stroganova was traveling in Europe, 
Petr Bakunin, an employee of the College of Foreign Affairs and a relative of 
the Vorontsovs, informed her about her husbands public actions with regard 
to their marriage. In a letter from August 13, Bakunin expresses the hope 
that the countess would be able to win back the loyalty of her husband ("petit 
inconstant" [little fickle being], as Bakunin calls him), once she returns to Rus- 
sia (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 332). His tone is, however, alarmed by 
a "thing [la chose]; which was, most likely, Stroganov' intention to divorce, 
already a matter of public discussion: "I first treated this matter as trifling, and 
I still think of it as of such, coming from a mind too prone to thoughtlessness 
and inconsistency, but the public treats it as a serious one, and everybody is 
busy with it" (332-333)? About a month later, the count sent Catherine II a 
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petition (chelobitnaia) asking for her intervention in order to end his marriage 
through divorce. At this point, Bakunin writes to Vorontsovas mother Anna 
Karlovna that “things have gone too far to ever hope for reconciliation” (337). 

Matrimonial troubles were obviously not a novelty in Russian court soci- 
ety: many unions were arranged out of family and clan interests, and they 
often resulted in very formal associations, where the married couple did not 
share a bed or even a house.‘ The alliance agreement between the Stroganovs 
and the Vorontsovs, too, is likely to have been conceived by the fathers of 
the future spouses (Kuznetsov 2003, 238; see below). However, dissolutions 
of marriages were still not common, and the energetic actions taken by 
Count Aleksandr Sergeevich to obtain it provoked a variety of reactions in St. 
Petersburg society? 

Addressing himself to the empress, Stroganov attempted to use his social 
capital in order to receive the support necessary to get exceptional treat- 
ment from church authorities.$ Stroganov's position at court, where he had 
the rank of actual chamberlain (the fourth class of the Table of Ranks), 
was well established, and it gained in symbolic importance in the course 
of Anna Mikhailovnas journey abroad.’ His wife's family, in contrast, was 
far away from the capital and the court, which necessarily reduced their 
capacity to intervene.’ | 

Stroganov's request made a strong impression in the concerned circles, but 
Catherine II returned it to him, along with a note saying that she was not able 
to make decisions of this kind, implying that such matters were under the juris- 
diction of religious authorities (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 349)? Despite 
the apparent hostility of the sovereign, the count then submitted his request to 
church authorities. On November 26, 1764, two weeks after complaining about 
his wifes sharing her “charms” with anybody but him, Aleksandr Sergeevich, 
according to a witness, discussed “marriage and divorce” with Reverend Platon, 
the court preacher and Grand Duke Paul's catechist (Poroshin 2004, 102). It is 
safe to assume that Stroganov's personal situation was evoked in this conversa- 
tion. Rumors circulated on the Vorontsovs side that the count had bribed the 
members of the Holy Synod, and that he thought his affair had been arranged, 
but due to his public boasting on the matter, the divorce was eventually refused 
(Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 336).'? Instead, Stroganov and Vorontsova 
signed an unofficial divorce agreement in July 1765, after having spent about 
half of their matrimony' lifetime separated (351-352). Before that, between 
summer 1764 and summer 1765, Stroganov's family tensions remained officially 
unresolved. The two sides were caught between a disintegrating domestic sphere 
and the discussions of St. Petersburg society; they continued to be a subject of 
public gossip and censure. 
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Pragmatic Arrangements and Sentimental Family: Practices vs. Representations? 


Both sides demonstrated their willingness to get formally separated and 
used similar strategies of making their indignation public, disseminating their 
interpretation of what exactly had been happening. In the absence of private 
correspondence between spouses on this account, the development of the 
affair can only be reconstructed from the writings coming from Vorontsova's 
circle. These documents are not a disinterested account of the conflict; they 
were quite explicitly used as a way of influencing opinions and securing sup- 
port. As for Stroganov’s attitudes, we mainly learn about them from the diary 
kept by Semen Poroshin, a cavalier at Grand Duke Paul's court." 

These reactions enable me to retrace the affair as it went through several 
stages, circulating among the domestic sphere (almost entirely inaccessible 
to us in this case), the semipublic life of Russian court society, and the realm 
of state institutions. The situation of family conflict, in which the individual 
behavior of each spouse becomes an object of litigation, formalized or not, 
provides an insight into the tensions between different social roles, and into 
the fora where these roles were negotiated. 

Writing to his uncle Mikhail Illarionovich on the subject of the divorce affair 
in October 1764, Aleksandr Vorontsov hints, in very vague terms, at Strogan- 
ovs shocking morals and suggests a compromise permitting to avoid both 
further scandal for the parents and further suffering for Anna Mikhailovna: 


Could she not, after concluding an amicable agreement [with her husband], live 
at her parents, of which there are so many examples in the enlightened coun- 
tries (v prosveschennykh gosudarstvakh), where, if two people living together 
do not find happiness, they decide to live separately, independently from each 
other, without any major (glavnykh) reasons, and often, instead of [being] two 
bounded and unhappy people, both enjoy well-being and peace separately. 
(Vorontsov 1872, 150) 


It is not quite clear which countries Aleksandr Vorontsov included among the 
enlightened ones (he wrote this from The Hague). It is likely that he used this 
vague reference to the European model in order to convince his uncle, who 
felt his honor was offended, to allow Anna Mikhailovna to split from her hus- 
band. In fact, separations without divorce were current in Russia and, when it 
came to the highest echelon of the elite, they were occasionally supported by 
the empress." 

As to the “enlightened countries,’ such as France, the idea of indissoluble 
marriage was constantly criticized, and by the end of the century the French 
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Revolution abolished the sacramental aspect of marriage, reducing it to a 
civil contract. In parallel, cultural productions staging matrimonial unions 
based on sentiment inundated Europe: “Dramatists and novelists contrasted 
the marriage of inclination, initiated by the free choice of two individuals 
and founded on their mutual affection, with the marriage of convenience, 
contracted by two families for their children and intended to further the fam- 
ilies’ social and economic goals” (Traer 1980, 70). Authentic feelings were 
represented as instrumental in resolving conflicts between social groups and 
social roles. 

French drama was particularly productive in promoting the marriage of 
inclination, based on mutual affection and resistant to fashionable libertine 
moral (Traer 1980, 70-73). Russian elites were entirely familiar with these 
fictional models, in particular thanks to the performances of the French Com- 
pany, active in Russia since 1743. French actors performed the plays that were 
on the repertoire of major European theaters in the age of the French “cul- 

tural empire,’ thus connecting local elites to the larger audience of European 
urban elites. In the playhouse, their Russian audience took part in the global 
process of education sponsored by the empress. Staged dramas, especially 
those performed in the presence—and under the supervision—of the mon- 
arch were expected to shape the common social knowledge of the Russian 
educated elites about power, society and, most explicitly, domestic life. In St. 
Petersburg, as in most European cities, comic plays formed the largest part of 
the repertoire—up to 95 percent of all performances (Evstratov 2016, 119- 
142; Markovits 2014). The changing standards of mimesis in French theater 
enhanced the connection between the onstage representations of domestic 
intimacy and the social practices of the audience (Bryson 1991). 

Amateur performances by nobles, which further consolidated communi- 
ties created by the experience of theatergoing, were a novelty in Catherine 
II’s reign. In the course of the winter festivities of early 1765, St. Petersburg 
nobility appeared on an amateur stage at Count Petr Borisovich Sheremetev's 
house. The domestic space was transformed into a version of public theater, 
where members of the court elite played the roles of doorman, manager, 
conductor, and the like (Poroshin 2004, 169-170). On February 1, in the 
presence of the empress and foreign diplomats, two French comedies were 
performed— Philippe Néricault Destouchess Le Philosophe marié, ou le Mari 
honteux de létre (The Married Philosopher, or The Husband Ashamed To Be 
One, 1727) and Bernard-Joseph Saurins Les Mæurs du temps (The Morals of 
Our Time, 1760).? . 

The two comedies belong to a thematic cluster of French dramatic works 
dedicated to the discussion of different attitudes to marriage. A cynical view of 
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marital fidelity was often associated with dramatic characters that pretended 
to hold a refined understanding of social life. For instance, Saurins Les Maurs 
du temps presents a rich financier's family in which a countess ridicules the 
idea of marriage based on love and wants to marry her niece to a nearly ruined 
but fashionable marquis, whom she intends to take as her own lover. The mar- 
quis does not mind, but some other characters hold alternative views: 


The Marquis. Love! love! This word does not mean anything anymore. You 
should learn once and for all, my little provincial cousin, you should learn the 
customs of this place: here, one marries one woman, lives with another one, and 
loves nobody but oneself. 

Dorante. You should learn yourself, Sir, that one should not call custom that 
which is practiced by perhaps a dozen madwomen and the same number of fake 
gallants (pretendus agréables), of whom Moliére, if he returned to this world, 
would make good portraits. (Saurin 1764a, 19-20) 


This sort of discourse, along with that of the fops and petits marquis argu- 
ing that family love was an illegitimate (unfashionable, provincial, bourgeois, 
and so on) value, was, as a rule, disproved by the dramatic action, while its 
spokesman was ridiculed. Both plays exposed conflicting views on marriage 
and, more generally, relationships between domestic life and the realm of aris- 
tocratic sociability. Le Philosophe marié features a loving husband who does 
not want to make his marriage public, for he used to mock marriages and now 
expects fashionable society to react in the same way to his. He therefore hides 
the latter from everybody but his domestic circle. 

For the performances in Count Sheremetevs house, synopses were pub- 
lished in French, indicating the cast. Each résumé ends, just like each play, 
with a maxim about marriage: the philosophe Ariste invites his spouse to prove 
to scoffers that “a solid virtue makes happy marriages,’ while in Saurin’s com- 
edy, Geronte blesses the union of his daughter and her beloved, encourag- 
ing them to love each other “despite the fashion and the morals of our time” 
(Destouches 1765). 

The evaluations of morals within St. Petersburg court society were some- 
what similar to the assumptions of Saurins play: in August 1765, at Grand 
Duke Paul's dining table, when the conversation turned to marriage, Semen 
Poroshin told the story of a man "who lived very well with his wife, [they] 
loved each other and pleased each other, as if they were the most passionate 
lovers”: “It was said then that such ardor between husband and wife is at pres- 
ent very uncommon" (Poroshin 2004, 245). Timofei Ostervald, Poroshins col- 
league, who happened to be at the table, counterbalanced these observations 
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a a 


LES MOEURS DU TEMS, 
PETITE PIÉCE D'UN ACTE EN PROSE. 


LA COMTESSE M™. La ils Anne de. Chiré- 


méto. 
CIDALISE. - - M". La Comteff Dorothée de 
Tchernichew. 


JOLIE - ~ - M™. La Comteffe ` Nathalie de 
; | | Tehernichew 2 fa Soeur. 

GERONTE - - Mr. Le Comte de Solms. 

LE MARQUIS Mr. ‘Le Prince Bélofeishy, 

LE BARON - Mr r. Le Prince Cherbatoff. 

LINTENDANT M r. Le Comte Stroganoff, 

FINETTE - -. yi La Comiefe Barbe. de Ché» 


rémétoff , Fille cadette de Mr. le 
Grand-Cbambellan. 


Cast list of an amateur performance of Le Philosophe marié, by Philippe Néricault Destouches (St. 
Petersburg, 1765). Russian National Library. 


with stories of the violent attitudes of husbands in Russia who, in the old days, 
happened to tie up and beat their spouses. Ostervald condemned such bru- 
tality. In other words, the Russian elite, in its current state, practiced a kind 
of emancipation, at least in its own eyes: high society gallantry was not nec- 
essarily beneficial to family romance, but it definitely placed the country on 
a different level of civilization. As the passage from Catherine IIs memoirs 
quoted above testifies, marital infidelity was, if not institutionalized, then at 
least tolerated at court. 

Count Aleksandr Stroganov acted in both of dies amateur plays, and his 
public image resonated with the roles he played in the amateur performances 
in Count Sheremetevs house. In Destouchess comedy, Stroganov played 
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Geronte, a rich and unrefined uncle (“a good but poor noble gentleman, who 
became a financier") of the protagonist (Destouches 1765). In Les Maurs du 
temps, Stroganov enacted the róle'óf the marquiss manager (intendant), urg- 
ing the spendthrift to stop ruining himself. The roles he performed must have 
been particularly comic due to the contrast between his social persona and 
the dramatic character: in the table talk at Grand Duke Paul's and probably 
more widely at court, Stroganov came across as a wealthy and not particu- 
larly economical grandee. However, it remains unclear to what extent his 
family situation resonated with the plots of the comedies. 

When the amateur performance of the French comedies was rehearsed, 
courtiers discussed it along with Stroganovs domestic quarrels and his 
divorce (Poroshin 2004, 167). Joking about being deprived of his wife's 
charms, Stroganov could mobilize common references in a situation in which 
he could not remain voiceless if he wanted to bolster his intention to divorce. 
As a result, his spouse could have appeared as a countess from French come- 
dies, holding a cynical view of marriage. The document I am going to analyze 
in the next section supports the hypothesis of links between dramatic plots 
and the family conflict, makes the latter more explicit, and at the same time 
problematizes the interpretation of these projections. 


The Bourgeois Gentleman 


It is probable that there had been some tensions between Stroganov and 
Anna Mikhailovnas family long before summer 1764 (Vorontsov 1864, 377- 
378), but the behavior of the count was tolerated by the Vorontsov family 
until he decided to publicly discuss that of his wife. The divorce request and 
the accompanying talk—"profanities (rugatelstva), as Aleksandr Vorontsov 
calls them (Vorontsov 1872, 148-149)—launched the confrontation phase in 
the couples discord. The Vorontsovs clearly perceived this public exposure of 
the couples domestic circumstances, or, more precisely, quarrels and accusa- 
tions, as a form of aggression: "He is now ... totally unbridled (sovsem bez 
uzdy skachet);’ wrote Petr Bakunin to Countess Anna Vorontsova in Moscow, 
inviting her to come to St. Petersburg as soon as possible in order to terminate 
the affair (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 333). 

Both sides attempted to address public opinion in order to use it as gen- 
eral legitimation and, possibly, very concrete support for their strategy. 
When Bakunin prepared Countess Anna Mikhailovna for the inevitability of 
divorce, he noted, as if in consolation, that her parents and the public evalu- 
ate what has happened “as a benefit rather than a loss”: “There is no sensible 
person who does not blame him openly. This justice of the public should 
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wholly reassure you, Madam, as to the judgments currently made in the 

entire city, which are all in your favor" (337). Contrary to what was reported 
to Stroganova by Bakunin in January 1765 (339), however, “the obnoxious 
affair provoked by Mr. Stroganov" continued to be discussed vividly at court 
in early 1765. Nikita Panin, for instance, was very fond of making jokes about 
the Stroganovs “life, domestic quarrels, and divorce" (Poroshin 2004, 167). 
Semen Poroshin wrote the following about a conversation at Grand Duke 
Paul's table in late January 1765: 


From outside, Prince Sergei Vasilevich Gagarin, Count Aleksandr Sergeich 
Stroganov, and Ivan Ivanych Kropotov had lunch at ours. The stable business 
and the affair of Stroganov and his wife were mainly discussed. His Excellency 
Nikita Ivanovich [Panin] made a lot of satirical comments on each of these sub- 
jects, so different in nature. (Poroshin 2004, 177) * 


A document that circulated at the Russian court in 1765 under the title A 
Catalogue of New Books offers further insights into perceptions of the 
Stroganov- Vorontsova conflict.^ Each title in the catalogue refers ironically 
to an individual character or to the life circumstances of a person, who appears 
next to it as the author of the work: 


7. The Count of Tufiére (Le comte de Tufiére), by Mr. Elagin. 

10. Georges [sic] Dandin, by Count Stroganov. 

14. The Clear-sighted Blind Man (Laveugle clairvoyant), by Mr. Neübuch. 

28. The Imaginary Invalid (Le malade imaginaire), by Baron Grigorii Stroganov. 

29. The Orphan of China (Lorphelin de la Chine), by Mr. Kropotov. 

37. The Ennobled, Cuckolded, Booed, and Happy Bourgeois (Le bourgeois 
anobli, cocu, sifflé et content), by Count Stroganov. 

41. The Secrets of Comedy, or The Intended Ashamed to Be One (Les secrets 
de la comédie, ou le promis honteux de létre), by the Vice-Chancellor. 

44. The Ironclad Virginity (La virginité à toute épreuve), by Mrs. Naryshkina. 
Her husband takes on the criticism of the play, but it has not been 
published yet. 

52. One can never be aware of everything (Lon ne s'avise jamais de tout), 
by Count Deviére. Composed in 1762 in Kronstadt (Longinov 1871, 
2040-2042). 


Some among a few dozen “books,’ and almost all of the titles I quoted, are 
parodies of the titles of dramatic texts, mostly comedies. This link between 
an individual and a plot—however jocular and ironic it could be—is a fine 
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illustration of the process described by Lotman. The catalogue features a “set 
of plots,’ relevant for a social group in a given moment. At the same time, the 
group can be defined through the association with the catalogues readership, 
the people who were able to link two sets of plots: fictional ones, with allu- 
sions to French theater, and those nourishing the unofficial, orally transmitted 
history of the Russian court. The catalogue provides insights into how the 
members of this group put their social experience into narratives. 

The catalogue is clearly an artifact of the court's exclusive entertainments, 
which were not supposed to reach a broader audience. It offers a game with 
references entirely accessible only to a select part of court society, those who 
were informed about the amorous and political adventures of the Russian 
court, French-speaking, and well-acquainted with French literature. Count 
Stroganov himself could have been the author of this piece: in November 1764 
he talked about the catalogues of his making and that “later many [catalogues], 
and quite offensive ones, circulated under his name" (Poroshin 2004, 96-97). 

Although respectful toward the imperial family, the catalogue sometimes 
uses a very familiar, if not saucy, tone with regard to other representatives of 
court society: the title La virginité à toute épreuve could offend the delicacy of 
Anna Naryshkina, for instance.'5 Indeed, as did earlier models of this genre, 
well diffused in francophone Europe, this list carries allusions to political cir- 
cumstances and the amorous life of the court that we are now hardly able to © 
decode without special investigation." 

Aleksandr Stroganov's name appears in the catalogue twice. The count is 
said to have authored George Dandin—apparently a new version of Moliéres 
comedy of the same name—and a book with a telling title, The Ennobled, 
Cuckolded, Booed and Happy Bourgeois. The latter title refers to a nonexistent 
work, calling into memory either Boccaccios novella seven from the seventh 
day of the Decameron—The Husband, Cuckolded, Cudgeled, but Happy—or 
Jean de la Fontaines tale Le cocu, battu et content (The Cuckold, Cudgeled, but 
Happy). But acquaintance with these texts is not indispensable to seize the 
story summarized in the title of Stroganov's imaginary work: the protagonist 
of the latter, after acquiring a privileged social position, experiences his wife's 
infidelity, is publicly derided by a group of people, but remains satisfied after 
all these events. 

The other title from the catalogue requires some knowledge of Moliéres 
work. George Dandin, ou le Mari confondu (George Dandin, or the Confounded 
Husband) (1668) depicts a wealthy peasant who marries the daughter of a 
gentleman and who is “punished for his ambition,’ as Moliére affirmed in 
the program issued for the premiere (Chartier 1995, 52).'* Moliéres comedy 
binds in dramatic action the non-noble origin of the protagonist, who enjoys a 
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wealthy condition, and his noble wife's adultery. Unlike the protagonist of the 
previous work, George Dandin is far from happy. In the opening monologue 
of the comédie-ballet, he regrets his choice of a wife and presents his mistake 
in explicitly social and economic terms: 


What an instructive lesson my marriage is to all peasants who wish to raise 
themselves above their condition, and to ally themselves, as I have done, to a 
nobleman’s family. Nobility, in itself, is good; it is a thing worthy of respect, 
surely: but it is attended by so many ugly circumstances, that it is better not 
to come in contact with it. I have become very knowing on that subject, to my 
cost, and understand now the way of noblemen, when they allow us to enter 
their families. We ourselves count for very little in the match: they only marry 
our property; and I would have done much better, rich as I am, to marry a good 
and honest peasant's daughter, than to take a wife who holds herself above me, is 
ashamed to bear my name, and imagines that with all my wealth I have not paid 
dear enough for the honour of being her husband. (Moliére n.d., 235) 


Dandin regrets his attempt to transform his financial capital into social capital 
through his marriage. In Roger ChartierS historicizing reading, the comedy 
shows “the effects of an illusory belief in social mobility’ The central thesis 
underlying Dandins vision of society would then be: “Differences in social 
status are ... absolute and insurmountable” (Chartier 1995, 81, 70). Family 
life is the site where these differences manifest themselves in a most immedi- 
ate and obvious way. After discovering, at early stages, his wife's affair with a 
viscount, Dandin becomes constantly frustrated while attempting to prove his 
wife's infidelity to her parents. 

What does the catalogue add to our understanding of how the conflict in 
the Stroganovs family was perceived? In contrast to his appearances in the 
amateur theater performances, Stroganov is promoted here from a secondary 
character to the lead—the one whose figure matches different lines of dramatic 
action. First and foremost, the resulting narrative confirms the problematic 
associations between Stroganovs public image and his fortune, as discussed 
above. In addition, however, the catalogue introduces the opposition “noble 
vs. non-noble,’ which has barely emerged so far. 

In Moliéres play, the figure of a rich peasant who gained access to noble sta- 
tus implies, as Chartier has pointed out, an idea of legitimate nobility, which, 
at the first sight, seems not to be applicable to the discussed case. “Of all the 
factors affecting the status of noblemen in eighteenth-century Russia,’ writes 

. Robert E. Jones, “a lengthy pedigree was the least important and the one least 
certain to be associated with the others. A family like the Stroganovs could 
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enjoy great wealth and high office even though its nobility was of rather recent 
origin" (Jones 1973, 10). And, indeed, Stroganov did not try to forget about 
his forefathers main business: in a discussion about systems of measures 
which took place in April 1764 at court, he mentioned that his ancestors had 
introduced the usage of the counting frame in Russia (Poroshin 2004, 205).!° 
Although Stroganov's wealth was perceived as outstanding, there was a 
sense of ambiguity expressed in the description of his financial circumstances 
as "poverty amid abundance" (Poroshin 2004, 86, 118). The counts fortune 
was, in fact, a subject of constant attention at court. As Elena Korchminas study 
in this volume demonstrates, an accurate evaluation of the state of a noble 
family’s budget can be problematic, but in Stroganovs case, the difficulty of 
managing remote estates became a feature of his public being. The Vorontsova 
party presented Stroganov as a frivolous and thoughtless person, a spendthrift 
and a gambler (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 343-344; Vorontsov 1864, 
378). Nikita Panin, apparently not involved in the conflict, made the following 
remark in reference to Stroganov's wealth: “Aleksandr Sergeevich’s forefathers 
and he himself would, probably, have done better and would gain more, if 
they followed the example of the Demidovs and sought after titles and court 
honors less eagerly.’ Stroganov could not agree less and engaged in debate 
with Panin. A witness who reported this discussion commented at this point: 
"I am not sure if count Aleksandr Sergeevich welcomed this examination 
(razdroblenie) of his circumstances. He argued strongly against the opinion 
of Nikita Ivanovich" (Poroshin 2004, 88). Panin questioned the very presence 
of Stroganov at court, and the reaction of the latter is not surprising. But this 
remark could have different meanings, ranging from personal attack against 
Stroganov to a more abstract reflection on the nobility and its privileges. 
From the 1750s on, a number of wealthy merchants and manufacturers 
attempted to acquire nobility and many among them succeeded. According 
to Nikolai Pavlenko, by 1795, this new nobility managed to concentrate in its 
hands the largest part of the country's industrial production (Pavlenko 1961, 
83-84). The Demidovs were part of the process earlier in the century: in fact, 
Nikita Demidov was the first Russian commoner to be raised to the hered- 
itary nobility in 1720 (Hudson 1986, 65). While they were not particularly 
eager for court honors, the Demidovs did seek after protectors at court. Their 
patrons in different time periods ranged from Prince Aleksandr Menshikov 
and Ernst Johann Biron to sovereigns themselves, which resulted in unprec- 
edented privileges, giving to the historian of the family a reason to label the 
links between the businessmen and political authorities “a marriage of the 
state and the Demidovs" (Hudson 1986, 66-69, 89-91). Moreover, if Panins 
description of the attitudes of the Demidov family was relevant for the reign 
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of Peter I, subsequent generations showed more concern with symbolic status, 
as the private correspondence and amateur practices of Nikita Akinfievich 
Demidov (1724-1787) demonstrate (Hudson 1986, 91-96).”° 

The social ascent of non-noble tradesmen and manufacturers irritated at 
least some hereditary nobles: Prince Mikhail Shcherbatov, for instance, argued 
that it was harmful for commerce (Pavlenko 1961, 85, 87). It is very likely that 
in his jokes, Nikita Panin (who was himself raised to the dignity of Russian 
count in 1767) promoted an alternative social process—namely, expanding 
the rights of the nobility to engage in trade.” 

Count Stroganov's self-irony, expressed in the roles he agreed to enact in 
the amateur performance at Sheremetevs, could have aimed at neutralizing the 
gossip about his financial circumstances. In public he did not share the concern 
some expressed about his fortune: when the conversation turned to his estate 
in the Ural region, he estimated his annual income from it at forty thousand 
rubles, which, in his view, would be enough to finance a little army and a court 
if he had to live on this estate (Poroshin 2004, 127; cf. Pavlenko 1961, 77-78). 
In other words, Stroganov was by no means ready to cancel the deal concluded 
by his forefathers, transforming their material and financial resources into 
social privileges and distinctions.” Another aspect of Stroganov's noble status, 
the title of count, could be at the origin of the “ennoblement” theme central in 
George Dandin. In 1760, the Stroganovs went to Vienna to congratulate Maria 
Theresa on the occasion of the marriage of Archduke Joseph and Princess 
Isabella of Parma (Kuznetsov 2003, 244). After several months spent at the 
imperial court and just before returning to Russia, Baron Aleksandr Stroganov 
was raised to the dignity of imperial count (Kuznetsov 2003, 247-248). Count 
Mikhail Vorontsov wrote to his daughter commenting on this news: “I con- 
gratulate you on the counts dignity, which Caesar has granted you. You should 
realize that the distinction that you and I have received is due to Her Imperial 
Majesty" (Vorontsovy 1872, 476). In his view, this title had to be considered 
as a gesture addressed to their imperial patron, Elizabeth Petrovna, as well as 
an acknowledgement of the Vorontsov family's distinction. Thus, Aleksandr 
Stroganovs "elevation" might potentially be seen as due to his match with the 
powerful family of the Russian diplomat.? George Dandin is a socially defi- 
cient protagonist, and his main objective (to make his wifes parents witness 
their daughters infidelity) is accordingly ridiculous. Moreover, he does not 
succeed even in this endeavor, due to a major handicap: his social origin. This 
aspect of the dramatic plot could recall the difficulties Stroganov experienced 
in attempting to secure an official divorce in 1764-1765. 

Petrine and post-Petrine family policy consisted in acknowledging the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Orthodox Church over marriage and divorce and 
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in making it “responsible for formulating and implementing appropriate pol- 
icies” (Freeze 1990, 711-713, 719). In legal terms, this practice was still based 
on a version of the Nomokanon, called in Russian usage Kormchaia kniga. 
Among the reasons for the annulment of marriage listed in this compilation, 
adultery was the main one (Tsaturova 2011, 11-13, 98-127, 261). Public 
explicitness was probably the only available option for Stroganov to success- 
fully achieve his goal, and in this respect the parallel with George Dandin 
worked very well. 

Some sources indicate that essem used a supporting argument, 
which also resonated with the comedy. In his divorce request, the count 
mentioned Anna Mikhailovnas letter, in which she had declared that she 
had to marry him against her will, following her parents' desire (RGADA, 
f. 1263, op. 1, d. 8464).? This was a reproach that Angélique, too, addressed 
to her husband Dandin: 


I did not make them [vows of fidelity] willingly, and you forced them from me. 
Did you, before marriage, ask me my consent, and whether I cared for you? 
You consulted only my father and my mother. In reality, they have married you 

.. As for me, who did not tell you to marry me, and whom you took without 
consulting my feelings, I do not pretend to be obliged to submit, like a slave, to 
your will. (II, 4—Moliére n.d., 252) 


Peter I prohibited coerced marriages in 1724, and although in practice 
parental authority was not contested too often, evidence of a nonvoluntary 
marriage could provide a legal ground for the annulment request (Freeze 
1990, 726-727). In this respect, dramatic fiction, again, supported Stroganov's 
appeal. While it staged a mocking image of the count, if the parallel with the 
couples circumstances was to be taken seriously, the comic plot appeared to 
be an accusation of both adultery and forced marriage. 

Last but not least, mobilizing references to cuckolded husbands, Stroganov 
necessarily demonstrated awareness of his situation. In a similar vein, the 
protagonist of Moliéres comedy, contrary to many other cuckolded husbands 
from fiction, is very aware of what is happening to him. His monologues are 
among the funniest passages of the play. “Vous l'avez voulu, vous l'avez voulu, 
George Dandin [You wanted it, George Dandin], which he addresses to him- 
self, became a popular saying. 

The variety of dramatic roles Aleksandr Stroganov was able to perform, 
every time hinting at the ironical distance he preserved between himself and 
various characters, was probably the key aspect of his social career, linking 
his somewhat problematic origin and his uncontested place at the Russian 
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court. Theatricality was, in his case, not merely a reference to the range of 
fictional roles he deployed to build his public image, but a technique of nav- 
igation between these roles, many of which resonated with different sides of 
his social persona. 

A close look at the Stroganovs failed divorce affair provided insights into 
how a noble Russian chamberlain became an “ennobled bourgeois,’ and, more 
generally, supplied an example for understanding how dramatic texts partic- 
ipated in the negotiation of social roles, building different components of 
social persona—origin, rank, wealth, family situation—into a coherent plot. 
Authoritative narratives, however, could be read in very different manners, 
rather providing coordinates for the navigation between unstable meanings 
than a self-explanatory model for interpreting the social world. These mutual 
projections of dramatic fiction and social conflicts are a crucial factor in the 
process of progressive incorporation of fictionalized cultural scripts into the 
everyday life of the Europeanized elites in Russia. 

The existing evidence supports some hypotheses concerning connections 
between particular actions of the parties to the conflict and its outcome. 
Despite the scope of the conflict, or, maybe, due to its status of nouvelle du jour 
(Poroshin 2004, 176), the empress did not want to intervene, at least openly. 
When Count Mikhail Vorontsov sent Catherine II a petition asking her to 
allow the dissolution of his daughter's marriage, apparently analogous to that 
submitted earlier by Stroganov, Catherine responded that she could not but 
repeat what she previously said to the husband: 


I wont intervene in this affair, for it is a spiritual one, and there are places estab- 
lished for this; secondly, a decision cannot come in his wifes, and your daugh- 
ter's, absence; thirdly and most importantly, I will refrain from entering in this 
affair because of the close alliance of the counts Skavronskii with my late, of 
blessed memory grandmother the empress Catherine the First. (Arkhiv kniazia 
Vorontsova 1888, 349) 


While the empress commented on the affair in a somewhat enigmatic way, her 
non-intervention de facto supported Stroganov's action. Catherine II reminds 
Vorontsov that there is an institution in charge of this kind of cases, and that 
this places the conflict out of her legal competence. It was common knowl- 
edge, however, that privileged members of society did sometimes benefit from 
imperial intervention in their conflicts.” In her response, the empress states 
instead that the conflict takes place among her relatives (both families were, 
in fact, linked to the ruling dynasty)," which, according to Catherine, created 
a conflict of interest and prevented her from transgressing the boundaries of 
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her jurisdiction. Constantly buttressing her authority as the caring Mother of 
the Fatherland in symbolic representations of her reign (Wortman 1995), the 
empress affected that she kept her private feelings at a distance, thus support- 
ing the basic distinction between domestic and institutional realms at the top 
echelon of power. Dramatic fiction was the sphere where the borders between 
these realms could be transgressed. 

Although the response of the Holy Synod remains unknown, the parties 
could act through mediators to arrange the separation. The unofficially sep- 
arated spouses kept their domestic conflict in the public eye during almost 
two years at least, navigating between the official conception of marriage, sac- 
ramental and supervised by the church, and the gallant idiom and practice 
of court society, in which marriage was primarily considered as a pragmatic 
arrangement with significant social benefits. 


Archival Sources 


RGADA 


F. 1263 (Golitsyny), op. 1, d. 8464. 


Notes 


1. For useful comments on the problematic points of Lotmans analytical method, see Marrese 
2010b. | 

2. Definition of Evgenii Karnovich quoted in Kenney 1975, 11. For more details on financial 
circumstances of the family, see Elena Korchminas chapter in this volume. 

3. Anna Mikhailovna’s cousin Aleksandr Vorontsov, too, first finds Stroganov's intention “odd 
and quite insulting, as well as vain" (Vorontsov 1872, 148). 

4. See, for instance, Ekaterina Rumiantsevas letters to her husband studied by Michele 
Lamarche Marrese in her contribution to this volume. 

5. In particular, his opponents quickly detected the most probable reason for the count's 
attempts to get more than an informal separation: the pressing desire to marry his mistress Princess 
Ekaterina Petrovna Trubetskaia (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 336, 343-344). This union was, in 
effect, formed in 1769, when Stroganovs first wife died. 

6. Marriage dissolutions were strongly discouraged by the Orthodox Church. The divorce 
practice was much more restrictive in Russia than in Western Europe (Freeze 1990, 713, 721, 738; cf. 
Traer 1980, 56, 66). According to Robin Bisha, until the end of the century, "most women avoided 
turning to official channels to resolve difficult relationships with husbands" (Bisha 1993, 180). 

7. In March 1764, the empress offered Stroganov an apartment in the Winter Palace; more- 
over, the count moved into the apartment where Catherine II used to live herself (Arkhiv kniazia 
Vorontsova 1888, 326, 330). 

8. Her father, Mikhail Vorontsov, was in Berlin, her mother in Moscow; her cousins, who 
were young diplomats, resided abroad: Aleksandr Romanovich in The Hague and Semen Romanovich 
in Vienna. 
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9. Elena Korchmina has found a copy of this request when this volume was already in the 
production stage and I am grateful for the opportunity Elena gave me to look at the text. The argu- 
ments that Stroganov puts forward are the following. Both he and his wife were under-age when the 
marriage happened. Vorontsova, in particular, simply followed her parents’ orders. Hence her attitude 
to the marriage (Stroganova had not been living with her spouse for four years) manifested in two 
letters Stroganova had sent him from her European trip, attached to the request (yet not found in the 
archive). The main legal reference in the document is to Peter Is order from January 5, 1724 condemn- 
ing forced marriages (RGADA, f. 1263, op. 1, d. 8464). 

10. An anonymous letter addressed to Anna Mikhailovna makes us think that the archbishop 
who reported to Catherine II on the case did not make use of some papers that could compromise the 
countessess (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 359). 

11. Stroganov’s archive and, in particular, his private correspondence is thought to have been 
destroyed by his descendants (Kuznetsov 2003, 30). In his biography of Aleksandr Stroganov, Sergei 
Kuznetsov used most of the sources on which this chapter based, but he comes to completely different 
conclusions, to which I refer in relevant parts of my argument. 

12. See, for instance, the example of Jacob Sievers's family (Jones 1984, 165-166). 

13. Catherine expressed her satisfaction with the spectacle, and a second performance took 
place on February 5. Saurin's play was translated in Russian remarkably quickly as The Manners of 
Todays Society (Obychai nyneshniago sveta) (Saurin 1764b). Writing about the francophone perfor- 
mance, a courtier translated the title as “corrupted morals of the present age" (Poroshin 2004, 169). 

14. It is worth noticing that exactly at the same time as the divorce affair took place, Nikita 
Panin was progressively taking over the College of Foreign Affairs previously managed by Mikhail 
Vorontsov. Panin was cautious and until early 1765 worked mostly from home with one employee, 
the already mentioned Petr Bakunin. For more details, see Joukovskaia-Lecerf 2006. I am grateful to 
Anna Joukovskaia for attracting my attention to this aspect of the story and for her helpful comments 
on this chapter. 

15. It was edited and dated by Mikhail Longinov; for his rationale, see Longinov 1871, 
2039-2040. 

16. The first article of the catalogue, La vertu couronnée (Virtue Crowned), authored by 
“Madame, and the second one, Lart et les moyens de plaire (The Art and the Means of Pleasing), by “her 
son, obviously refer to the imperial family, Catherine II and her son Paul. 

17. See Longinov 1871, 2045-2054. For a commented list of similar catalogues in Europe, see 
Brunet 1862. 

18. 'This play was among the first European dramas translated into Russian in the eighteenth 
century: it premiered on September 24, 1758 in St. Petersburg (Moliére 1760). Russian actors per- 
formed it in St. Petersburg in November 1765, and this was certainly not the only performance. While 
available records of the dramatic repertoire are very incomplete (Elnitskaia 1977; Evstratov 2016, 
291-321), even without such evidence, we can assume that both Stroganov and the courtiers who 
mocked him could appreciate the humor of the satirical catalogue, for reading Moliére’s comedies in 
the original was part of the elites education all over francophone Europe. 

19. This memory of his merchant ancestors could explain why, in Stroganov’s case, Dandin, a 
rich peasant in Moliére’s play, is easily assimilated with the bourgeois. Some foreigners called Alek- 
sandr Stroganov's grandfather Grigorii Dmitrievich a rich peasant. In the 1750s, however, Aleksandr 
Sergeevich reproached Mikhail Lomonosov for his non-noble origin (Kuznetsov 2003, 78, 260-261). 

20. Panins comment is more applicable to Nikita Akinfeevichs half-brother Prokofii Demidov 
(1710-1788), who, while dealing with Ivan Betskoi in his capacity as a major donor of the Moscow 
Educational House (Vospitatel'nyi dom), kept himself at distance from the court elites (Hudson 1986, 
97-106; see his very peculiar letters in Demidov 2010). 

21. In France in the 1750s, this question was known as the “trading nobility controversy" The 
debate reached Russia by the early 1760s and Panin himself was probably one of the instigators of this 
discussion in Russia (Kamendrowsky and Griffiths 1978, 202, 207-208). 
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22. Like some other grandees, such as Ivan Shuvalov, Stroganov could leave St. Petersburg only 
to go to Europe. In 1769, five months after his first wife's death, Stroganov married a woman from 
distinguished aristocratic family, Ekaterina Petrovna Trubetskaia, and they left Russia to spend almost 
all of the 1770s in France (Shilov and Kuz’min 2007, 747-748). | 

23. In 1743, the Holy Empire raised Mikhail Vorontsov to the dignity of Reichsgraf, imperial 
count. As he did not have any male descendants, his brothers Roman and Ivan received permission to 
carry his title of Imperial Count in 1760 (Kenney 1975, 10-11). 

24. Matrimonial inability or exile of one of the spouses did not apply. Potential punishment 
could be very severe, varying from public penitence to detention in a convent and public works. To 
provoke such sentence for his wife was not, of course, Stroganov's objective. 

25. In her letter to her uncle Roman Vorontsov, where this reference to Stroganov's divorce 
request appears, Anna Mikhailovna insists that she had married without any coercion on the part of 
her parents: “As for Mr. Stroganov’s claim, in his request, that I wrote to him [affirming] that I married 
him against my will, following my parents’ desire, the mentioned letter can prove the authenticity of 
this affirmation, for I have no memory of this, but I honestly declare on this occasion that I have never 
experienced coercion from my parents to wed Mr. Stroganov; but I acknowledge today, with repen- 
tance and regret, that my destiny only directed me toward this mutually unwholesome union, from 
which I now hope to become free, with God's help” (Arkhiv kniazia Vorontsova 1888, 341). 

26. See, for instance, Jones 1984, 165-166. Catherine’s confessor was, in particular, an import- 
ant channel of her interventions in the family conflicts (for an example, see her note to Archpriest 
Panfilov published in Ekaterina II 1864). 

27. Anna Mikhailovnas mother, Countess Anna Karlovna, née Skavronskaia, was the daughter 
of Empress Catherine Ps older brother. Moreover, Anna Karlovnas brother, Martyn Karlovich, mar- 
ried Aleksandr Sergeevich Stroganov's cousin, Mariia Nikolaevna Stroganova (Kuznetsov 2003, 155, 
297-298). 
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Performing Womanhood in Eighteenth-Century Russia 


Cultural Identity in the Letters of Ekaterina Rumiantseva and 
Dar ia Saltykova 


Michelle Lamarche Marrese! 


In a letter to her son, Dmitri, written in 1784, Natalia Petrovna Golitsyna 
reminded him that "in society, one judges people by the manner in which they 
present themselves,’ and, a year later, she exhorted his brother, Boris, “You are 
so young that I am obliged to advise you to follow accepted customs (usages 
regu), adding on both occasions that they should strive to avoid appearing 
foolish among their peers. Significantly, in the midst of criticizing their spell- 
ing, grammar, and lack of enthusiasm for mathematics, Golitsyna pointed 
out that, in content and style, the letters she encouraged them to write were 
accepted practice throughout "all of Europe; and would be indispensable 
during their careers if they occupied “a significant place" (un grand poste) upon 
their return to Russia. (RGB OR, f. 64 , k. 114, ed. khr. 2,11. 9, 12, 180b.-19). 
Golitsyna assured her sons that her admonitions were made for their sake, 
not in the interest of her "honor" The significance of self-presentation was 
nonetheless a persistent motif in her letters and she repeatedly emphasized 
that the perceptions of their counterparts would play no small role in the 
future of her children. She wished her sons to appear completely at ease in 
the social universe of Paris, while also mastering Russian, so they would not 
appear as "foreigners" when they returned to their native land (RGADA, f. 
1263, op. 1, ed. khr. 7288, l. 2). Golitsyna was far from unique in utilizing her 
correspondence to perform her social and cultural identity, in which moth- 
erhood played a central role: indeed, letter-writing was the primary form of 
life-writing among Golitsynas contemporaries. Historians nonetheless have 
relied overwhelmingly on the memoirs of prominent figures such as Natal'ia 
Dolgorukaia, Princess Dashkova, and Anna Labzina to examine the interac- 
tion between Russian tradition and European culture in womens lives. The 
autobiographical writing of a few exceptional women has predominated in 
discussions of noblewomens narratives during a century of profound cultural 
change, while other forms of life-writing have been largely neglected? 
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Neither Ekaterina Rumiantseva nor Daria Saltykova, the sister of 
Golitsyna, played a notable role in political or cultural life. Yet the letters of 
both women offer a rare glimpse into the inner world of Russian noblewomen 
in the era of Catherine II. Although noblewomens literacy was on the rise 
after mid-century, women lagged behind their male counterparts in regard 
to the range of their education—a discrepancy that is abundantly clear in 
womens correspondence (Marrese 2002, 214). Rumiantseva and Saltykovas 
letters thus occupy a unique place in the terrain of womens literary artifacts: 
on the one hand, they preserve elements of the formulaic character of the let- 
ters of Russian nobles early in the eighteenth century; at the same time, they 
foreshadow the highly personal compositions of nineteenth-century noble- 
women, while falling short of the belletristic quality of the latter. The letters of 
Ekaterina Mikhailovna Rumiantseva (1724-1779), the wife of Field Marshal 
Petr Aleksandrovich Rumiantsev-Zadunaiskii (1725-1796), were published 
in the nineteenth century.’ They are frequently cited, yet await close textual 
analysis. Rumiantseva wrote constantly to her husband between 1762 and 
1779, spanning the years he was governor-general of Ukraine and a com- 
mander of the Russian army during the war with the Ottoman Empire. Her 
letters regularly deplore the burden of estate management he left to her 
during his military service and vividly depict the life of a traditional Russian 
pomeshchitsa, who spent much of her life in Moscow, with frequent excursions 


Ekaterina Mikhailovna | Rumiantseva, Daria Petrovna Saltykova, by Francois 
unknown (1780s). The State Historical Hubert Drouais (1762). The Pushkin State 
Museum. Museum of Fine Arts 
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to the villages she and her husband owned. The letters of Countess Dar'ia 
Petrovna Saltykova (1739-1802), the wife of Field Marshal Ivan Petrovich 
Saltykov (1730-1805), are unpublished and have never been used extensively 
as a source for studying the role of noblewomen in Russian society.’ Like 
Rumiantseva, Saltykova endured long separations from her husband as he 
served in the military—for a time, under the command of Petr Rumiantsev. 
If the paths of the two women crossed, however, there is no ) mention of the 
other in their written communications. 

The lives of Rumiantseva and Saltykova shared many commonalities 
and highlight the hybrid nature of Russian womens cultural identity, which 
was continually in flux over the course of the eighteenth century. As one 
nineteenth-century commentator remarked, Petrine noblewomen "stood on 
the threshold of two eras, two moral codes—old Russian and modern Euro- 
pean—unable to reject either one, tending in externals in the direction of the 
latter, but in beliefs and superstitions to the former" (quoted in Hughes 1996, 
41). Russian tradition persevered in the experience of many elite women, 
who continued to express themselves in their native language, limited their 
reading to devotional literature, and confined their travels to the circuit of 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and surveillance of their villages. By the second half 
of the eighteenth century, however, the influence of European culture was 
evident not only in external matters of adornment, consumption, and noble- 
womens more prominent presence at court; for other women, Europeaniza- 
tion had been internalized and was articulated in how they conceived of their 
roles within the family and society. 

Although Rumiantseva and cal both served as ladies-in-waiting— 
Rumiantseva to the first wife of Grand Duke Paul, Natalia Alekseevna, 
Saltykova to Catherine II—the variations in their careers at court, family life, 
and relation to European culture illustrate the spectrum of identities available 
to Russian noblewomen in the second half of the eighteenth century. Both 
women were born to high-ranking families. Rumiantseva was the daughter of 
Prince Mikhail Golitsyn and his second wife, Tat iana Borisovna Kurakina, and 
married at age twenty-four. Her marriage to Petr Rumiantsev was notoriously 
unhappy. They peacefully cohabited for only six years, over the course of which 
Rumiantseva gave birth to a daughter, who died in infancy, and three sons. 
Saltykova and Golitsyna were the daughters, and only surviving children, of 
the diplomat Count Petr Chernyshev. Saltykova married relatively late, at age 
thirty-one, to Ivan Saltykov, with whom she had three daughters and a son. 
Like Rumiantseva, Saltykova wrote avidly to her husband during his absence 
on military service: hundreds of letters to him survive, many in the form of a 
journal which she updated daily, primarily from the years 1774 and 1794. 
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Despite these similarities, a comparison of their correspondence under- 
scores the varying degrees to which Europeanization and Russian tradi- 
tion intersected in the daily lives of noblewomen, while bringing to the 
fore the question of how women understood the concepts of modern and 
traditional. Saltykova, as the daughter of a diplomat, spent much of her 
youth abroad, returning to Russia in 1765 at age twenty-five. She commu- 
nicated with her husband and children primarily in French and, accord- 
ing to contemporaries, was a highly intelligent and well-educated woman 
by eighteenth-century standards. In his memoirs, Filipp Vigel’ recalled 
Saltykovas initial difficulty communicating in Russian and her lack of ease 
among other female courtiers. He nonetheless described her as “extraordi- 
narily intelligent” and superior to her husband both in intellect and morals 
(Vigel’ 2003, 1: 93-94). Once Saltykova had overcome her early reticence, 
the world of the Russian court increasingly preoccupied her and emerged 
in vivid detail in the letters she composed to her husband. In his absence, 
she kept him apprised of the nuances of public events, which embraced 
matters ranging from marriages to military campaigns. Rumiantseva, by 
contrast, spent most of her life in Moscow, wrote exclusively in Russian, 
and was immersed in the minutia of estate management to a degree that 
Saltykova would have found intolerable. 

The investigation in this chapter will focus on the sources of identity 
within reach of eighteenth-century Russian noblewomen and explore three 
dimensions of their lives: affective ties within the family; engagement with 
“public” and “political” affairs; and patterns of sociability and cultural con- 
sumption. In their letters, both women discussed their status as mothers; 
deliberated their responsibility (and incessant worry) about financial mat- 
ters and the course of their husbands’ careers; and recorded their obser- 
vations of marriage alliances, the distribution of patronage, and details 
of their own social interactions. Furthermore, the letters of Rumiantseva 
and Saltykova can be read as a self-conscious performance of marriage 
and motherhood, as they composed missives in which they distinguished 
themselves as exemplary wives and paragons of maternity. Each incessantly 
lamented the absence of her husband, often in language that was dramatic 
and deeply emotional, while simultaneously drawing attention to her efforts 
to foster her husband's career, maintain the financial well-being of her fam- 
ily, and oversee the education and happiness of her children. In all three 
realms, the experience of Rumiantseva and Saltykova diverged markedly, 
at least on the surface, while sharing parallels that illuminate the extent to 
which European manners and morals dictated the construction of their pri- 
vate and public roles. 
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Marriage, Motherhood, and Kinship 


Rumiantseva and Saltykova were far from atypical in conducting long peri- 
ods of marriage through the medium of letters. In a journal recounting her 
extended stay with Princess Dashkova in 1803, Martha Wilmot remarked on 
the tendency of Russian couples to live apart, in what she called “the Russian 
way, that is keeping different establishments but on very good terms and writ- 
ing Letters to each other by every post [original emphasis]” (Bradford 1935, 
286-287). The lengthy absences of Russian noblemen on military or civil 
service made regular exchanges between spouses imperative: letters upheld 
both familial and social relations in eighteenth-century Russia and were the 
source of news and emotional solace. As Rumiantseva remarked, while living 
in their village, “The only consolation in my life is when the post arrives, and 
I await [a letter] from you and that I write to you." The substance of noble 
men and womens letters was often formulaic. By and large, the components 
of each letter consisted of acknowledgment of letters received or reproaches 
that the other had not written, followed by inquiries about the other's health 
and assurances that the writer was well. More often than not, discussions of 
financial need or instructions about estate affairs loomed large, as the ruler's 
servitors seemed perpetually to be in debt and relied on their wives to manage 
the family's holdings. This is not to say that expressions of affection were lack- 
ing in communications between husband and wife. Writing in 1757, Prince 
Nikolai Shcherbatov repeatedly addressed his wife as his "friend" (drug moi), 
and added "if you want me to return to you in good health, write more often." 
Similarly, he complained that his daughter needed to write to him, about her- 
self and her sister, more grammatically and more frequently (RGADA, f. 1395, 
op. 1, ed. khr. 206, ll. 2-3, 4-5). 

Elements of the letters of Rumiantseva and Saltykova resemble those of 
their predecessors in the first half of the eighteenth century. Each opened 
her missives with acknowledgments of her husbands letters and went on to 
address a variety of topics with little attention to organization. Discussions 
of estate management, the health of their children, public events, and decla- 
rations of love followed, often in no particular order. Nonetheless, in addi- 
tion to being more chaotic and less formulaic in composition, their letters 
display greater emotional range and address a wider variety of topics than 
letters written earlier in the century. This was particularly true in regard to 
their declarations of love for their husbands and repeated requests for the 
latter to return home as soon as possible. Their communications thus reveal 
that, at least among elite women, the expectation that marriage was more 
than an alliance between families and implied a strong emotional bond was, 
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if not universal, becoming far more common among the Russian nobility. 
Saltykova voiced this expectation explicitly in a letter to Prince Aleksandr 
Mikhailovich Golitsyn, who had requested her help in arranging the mar- 
riage of his nephew: “The more secretly these negotiations are carried out, 
the more likely they are to finish successfully,’ she wrote to him. She had 
discussed the matter with the parents of the prospective bride, she informed 
him, and they were flattered by the high opinion he held of their daughter. 
"Yet; she added, “as marriage is an eternal bond, an immediate response is 
difficult to make. ... It is necessary that the parents and the young people 
themselves are able to get to know each other a little,” and went on to say 
that she would do her best to advance "the happiness of two people who 
are dear to us" (RGADA, f. 1263, op. 1, ed. khr. 3138, ll. 1-2).? Crucially, 
Saltykovas response reveals that in her view, the purpose of marriage was- 
not only to cement an alliance between families, but to foster the happiness 
of both spouses—an expectation well in keeping with changing models of 
family life in Western Europe in the late eighteenth century. 

The obvious difference between the two women was that Rumiantseva’s 
marriage was deeply unhappy, while Saltykova exhibited greater contentment 
in her exchanges with her husband. After six years, Rumiantseva and her hus- 
band saw each other only on rare occasions, despite the former's never-ending 
pleas to resume their married life.” Rumiantseva addressed her husband with 
the traditional Russian salutation (batiushka moi) and signed each letter as 
“your obedient and faithful wife?” Yet while making ample use of the rhetoric 
of the subservient and self-sacrificing wife, the content of her letters was much 
at odds with the image she projected as a woman resigned to her fate. The 
incessant refrain of Rumiantsevas early letters consisted of reproaches about 

. their estrangement and lengthy discourses on her abandonment. Self-sacrifice 
for the sake of her husband and children was also a recurring theme: in a 
typical letter, written in 1762, Rumiantseva lamented mortgaging one of her 
villages in order to send the money her husband demanded. She was deeply in 
debt for his sake, she continued, but “what am I to do, since my unhappiness 
derives solely from my passionate love for you, and I am perishing from it” 
(11-12). “My well-being is in your hands,’ she reminded him on more than 
one occasion, protesting that she was guilty of nothing to deserve such neglect 
aside from the intensity of her love for him (3). | 

The tenor of Rumiantsevas letters alternated rapidly between pleading to be 
reunited with her husband and indignation that he had left her in such a state. 
Indeed, perhaps the most striking characteristic of Rumiantsevas composi- 
tions was the passion she expressed for her husband, along with outbursts of 
anger and a clear sense of her own worth— features that strongly distinguished 
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her communications from those of Petrine noblewomen. Requests to see the 
other as soon as possible, along with inquiries about the other's well-being, 
was also a motif in Muscovite family correspondence: Princess Praskov'ia 
Andreevna Khovanskaia was far from unusual when, writing in 1682, she 
encouraged her husband to "come back to us as quickly as possible, let us 
see you!" ("Chastnaia perepiska kniazia Petra Ivanovicha Khovanskogo" 1905, 
302). Yet Rumiantsevas missives—while preserving much of the language 
of deference—were notable for a highly conspicuous degree of sensibility 
absent in the compositions of women in the Muscovite and Petrine era. If 
Rumiantseva was drawing on literary or other models as she chose her words, 
however, she makes no mention of them. In a typical outburst, she declared 
that not only had Rumiantsev left her to cope with their estates and raise 
their children alone; he also made no attempt to conceal his affairs with other 
women. In one particularly eloquent passage, Rumiantseva warned him, "I 
swear that if you leave without any instructions [regarding their financial 
affairs], I will gather all the deeds and letters, everything that is in the house, 
and hand them over to your kin. ... I no longer want everything to be in 
my hands, while you go about with your lover and amuse yourself, and I am 
here crying ... and going into debt.” To drive the message home, Rumiantseva 
pointed to the example of another nobleman whose love affairs had left his 
family penniless (7-8). “Think, what you have started!" she continued, adding 
that she wanted to live not as an “honorary wife" (tituliarnoiu zhenoiu), but as 
they had lived in the past. For his part, Rumiantsev may have given his wife 
some hope of a reconciliation—at one point, Rumiantseva thanks him for his 
letter assuring her of the sincerity of his friendship—but such assurances were 
few and ended only in more tears on the part of Rumiantseva (22). 

In stark contrast, Dar’ia Saltykova enjoyed far more reciprocity in her mar- 
riage. She addressed her husband as “mon bon et tendre ami,’ assuring him of 
her passionate attachment to him and distress when they were compelled to live 
apart. In 1774 she wrote, “I can see from your letters that you wish me to stay 
here and to be patient until the end ... Nonetheless, your preparations to see 
me give me hope that you still love me. You see that I am grateful for even 
the smallest attentions; yes, my heart, I adore you as if you were my lover? 
Twenty years later she exclaimed even more sadly, "My God, when will we 
live peacefully together, why do you tell me we will no longer quarrel? ... I 
think only of the pain of being far from you.” Despite their disagreements, she 
continued, "My friend, we are both old; you will always know my heart and 
we will always be in agreement, for you are my only goal in everything and 
everywhere" (RGADA, f. 1386 , op. 2, ed. khr. 76, l. 14; ed. khr. 74, ll. 1570b- 
158). Arriving at their house in Koerova, outside St. Petersburg, Saltykova 
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wrote that it was “cruelly sad” to be there without her husband: “I arrived at 
about nine oclock and went straight to your study, where I found the scent of 
you" (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74, 1. 39). Moments of such elevated sen- 
timent were relatively rare in Saltykovas letters, however; the note she struck 
more often was one of simple longing for the comfort of family life. ^I have 
a fire in my fireplace and we are here as if in a land far-away, not awaiting 
company and in a worn dressing gown. I am bored only because you are not 
with us" (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 76, l. 99). Saltykovas sister, Natal'ia 
Golitsyna, also encouraged her brother-in-law to return to Russia, as "every- 
one here awaits you with great impatience, especially your poor wife ... It is 
time that you come and rest a little in the care of your family" (RGADA, f. 
1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 55,1. 1). 

Despite the allegations of Prince Mikhail Shcherbatov that the era of female 
rule marked "the beginning of the period when women began to desert their 
husbands" (Shcherbatov 1969, 227), affective ties and their status as wives and 
mothers were central to the identity of both Rumiantseva and Saltykova. As 
Rumiantseva wrote plaintively to her husband, “There is no wife on earth who 
does not wish for a companion" (23). Nor were such extravagant attachments 
an anomaly among the Russian nobility. Saltykova recounted the suicide of a 
woman who left a letter for her husband, declaring that she could not bear liv- 
ing far from him; the husband, Saltykova added, was "inconsolable" after his 
wifes death (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74, 1. 12). Assessments of conjugal 
felicity or misery among her peers were an ever-present motif in Saltykovas 
recitations of court life, as they were in Rumiantsevas letters. Writing in 1779, 
Rumiantseva informed her husband that an acquaintance had gone to Livonia 
to obtain a divorce. "They say he was so jealous of [his wife] that she dared not 
even look at another man,’ she added (210). 

While the letters of both women clearly expressed expectations for com- 
panionship in family life, the style of performance in regard to marriage and 
motherhood nonetheless varied in Saltykova and Rumiantsevas accounts. 
In her work on marital happiness in early-modern France, Dena Goodman 
argues that the success of marriage for individual women depended less on 
how marriages were contracted than on "how the man she had married exer- 
cised the power he now held over her, and on her own willingness to accept the 
legitimacy of that power" (Goodman 2009, 49)—an intriguing observation in 
light of the strength of character both Rumiantseva and Saltykova exhibited 
in their letters. The relative mildness of Ivan Saltykov's dominion, coupled 
with Saltykova's obvious intelligence and security within the circle of her own 
kin, may account for the discrepancies in how the two women conceived of 
their relationships with their husbands and children. Saltykova and her family 
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elaborated at length and in picturesque detail on the significance of affective 
ties. Despite her active life at court and in European society, Natalia Golitsyna 
claimed that she desired nothing more in life than the attachment of her fam- 
ily and friends. Writing in 1808 to Saltykovas daughter, Praskov ia Miatleva, 
she noted that her impending visit to her daughter was “less brilliant” than the 
travel plans of her niece, yet it suited her not to be separated from her children 
(RGB OR, f. 64, k. 114, ed. 2,1. 180b; k. 83, ed. 40,1. 7ob.). Saltykova, too, wrote 
regularly to her children, who featured prominently in her communications 
to her husband. Rumiantseva, on the other hand, made copious references to 
the suffering of her children, yet, throughout their youth, she never discussed 
them individually and rarely offered specific details about their lives. Clearly, 
she was attached to her sons: in 1775, acknowledging that it was time they left 
her “maternal guardianship” to join their father, she exclaimed that she would 
be left to live in complete loneliness without them (184). She made repeated 
references to the sad state of their education, informing Rumiantsev that she 
had hired a French tutor to teach their sons geography, history, and drawing, 
while a second tutor was instructing them in mathematics and German (80); 
she also asked Rumiantsev to send them books, which they needed badly (24). 
In a relatively cheerful note, she related, "I can tell you that the children are, 
thank God, healthy, and have been walking in the garden, and there is such 
happiness that the swans are swimming in the pond,’ although she followed 
this with her usual lament that he never saw his children (25). Once they 
achieved maturity, Rumiansteva referred to her sons individually and almost 
formally, using their first names and patronymics (238, 241). With one excep- 
tion (to "Serezhka") (173), in her early letters she spoke only of “the children,” 
bemoaning the poverty that threatened to engulf them as a result of their 
father's disregard for their well-being. 

Saltykova proved more loquacious in this regard, not only providing details 
of the health of their children, but describing the walks she took with them, 
their idiosyncrasies, the progress they made in languages, and—in the case 
of their son—in geography and history. "Pitashkas letter is not well written, 
but he wrote in haste,’ she apologized, adding, “He does not like studying; I'm 
surprised that he has learned the geography of Russia in Russian" (RGADA, 
f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74, 1. 101). She also related the success their daughter, 
Praskov ia, enjoyed at court and the pleasure the empress took in their daugh- 
ters singing (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 76, ll. 35-35ob.). At one point 
she remarked to her husband, "I am working and playing with Paniushka 
(Praskov'ia), who is terribly funny" (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 76,1. 13). 
In return, the Saltykov daughters wrote regularly to both parents, express- 
ing their affection and their gratitude for their education, and demonstrating 
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their language skills in four or five languages (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 
4; ed. khr. 5; ed. khr. 20; ed. khr. 23). Saltykovas affection for her daughters 
was also apparent in her desire for them to marry not only advantageously but 
happily, reporting with obvious satisfaction that Count Miatlev was clearly in 
love with their Paniushka (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 76, 1. 360b.). 

The contrast between Rumiantsevas terse discussion of her sons as chil- 
dren and Saltykovas record of the meticulous care she took of her offspring’s 
education as well as spending time with them on a daily basis, is notewor- 
thy. The attachment between parents and children is further underscored in 
her accounts of her sister's family. When Natalia Golitsyna left her daugh- 
ter, Sof’ia Stroganova, alone with her husband for the first time, Stroganova, 
young and too pregnant to travel, “cried like a child, Saltykova remarked 
(RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74, 1. 45). The European phenomenon of the 
“new domesticity,’ with its emphasis on motherhood as the essence of female 
experience, not only made a belated appearance in Russia but was expressed in 
varying forms among the Russian nobility.'? Although Rumiantseva obviously 
loved her sons, she gave voice to her feelings for them and the pleasure she 
took in their activities obliquely at best. Only as they became adults did her 
sons emerge in her accounts as individuals, as Rumiantseva consulted with 
her husband about their military careers and made note of their proclivities. 
“You would not believe how Sergei Petrovich has become involved in estate 
management, she noted, adding that his departure left her without help in 
overseeing their properties (241). Curiously, none of the young Rumiantsevs 
went on to marry or have children: a letter from Nikolai Rumiantsev survives, 
in which he refuses the unflagging attempts of his aunt to help him make a 
suitable marriage. “I intend to remain a bachelor because I must,” was all he 
would offer by way of explanation (RGADA, f. 11, ed. khr. 170 [Dopolnenie], 
l. 550b.) Saltykova, on the other hand, waxed eloquent on the joy of mother- 
hood, as well as the attachment she felt for her husband: behavior that more 
closely mirrored European ideals for family life by the end of the eighteenth 
century.” Saltykova did not simply value family life; to a far greater extent 
than Rumiantseva, she also made a point of documenting the moments that 
brought her happiness. 


Noblewomen and "Public" Life 


In addition to carrying out the tasks of motherhood, Rumiantseva and 
Saltykova assumed responsibility for managing their husbands financial affairs 
and recounting the vagaries of court politics. Each woman gave her husband 
advice on a frequent basis—in Rumiantsevas case, sometimes apologetically, 
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but at length and with conviction. Inevitably, geography shaped the narratives 
of both women. Saltykova spent much of her life in St. Petersburg, where she 
made regular appearances at court and actively promoted her husbands inter- 
ests; she also spent several years in Moscow, where Petr Saltykov acted as gov- 
ernor general, and in Vladimir, during the years he was governor of Vladimir 
and Kostroma provinces. According to Elisabeth Vigée-Lebrun, Saltykova 
“kept one of the finest houses in Moscow” (Vigée Le Brun 2009, 329). In 
Vladimir, the countess fretted throughout her pregnancy about the problem 
of finding a midwife and remarked to her sister that she was obliged to receive 
local society— "the sort of people who never leave the provinces,’ she added 
acerbically (RGB OR, f. 64, k. 101, ed. 8, ll. 9, 17). Although Rumiantseva 
spent several years of her life in the capital, she composed the vast majority of 
her letters in Moscow or while residing in one of their villages. 

Rumiantsevas dissatisfaction with this state of affairs is more than apparent 
in her depiction of life in Moscow and in their villages, where estate manage- 
ment demanded her full attention. At one point, she tried to persuade her 
husband to allow her to move to St. Petersburg, remarking, "I know that if I 
were in Petersburg, everything would be better" (4). Later she added, "I may 
as well live out the rest of my life in the village, having already lost my life 
in society. Its true, I lost my life in society early; people can begin to live at 
the age of 31, yet mine ended at that time" (8). At the very least, she begged 
him to think about the future of their sons, noting that it was high time for 
her husband to send them abroad and see to their education—a request that 
Rumiantsev eventually fulfilled. | 

The letters of Rumiantseva touched incessantly on the tedium of tending to 
estate affairs, although she was also aware that it comprised a venue in which 
she could demonstrate her competence.” While complaining about the frus- 
tration of overseeing their holdings, she exhibited no hesitation in dealing 
with recalcitrant serfs, built a factory in their village and decided when to 
mortgage some part of their property and where they should purchase villages 
(83, 104, 107, 103). Rumiantseva made no secret of what she considered the 
excessive demands of her husband on their income, reminding him that she 
could not count on a large inheritance (19). Nor did she fail to draw attention 
to the superiority of her judgment when her husband's decisions went awry, 
at least in her younger years (55). With age, perhaps as a result of her declin- 
ing health, Rumiantseva was more inclined to defer, at least on paper, to her 
husband's wishes, writing that she would summon all her abilities to carry 
out his commands (vo vsem voliiu tvoiu ispolniu) and that his advice “would 
always be” her “law” (sovet tvoi dlia menia vsegda zakonom budet). In the spirit of 
wifely humility, she submitted her expenses to him, expounding on the cost of 
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living—and building—in the village: expenses Rumiantsev approved, finding 
nothing superfluous in her expenditures (213, 220, 223, 224). She nonetheless 
continued to make decisions on her own, purchasing land without consulting 
Rumiantsev (221) and advising him to sell a valuable gift from the empress 
in order to invest in a village, as the latter—unlike the silver dinner service— 
would generate income (199). Rumiantseva also offered pointed commen- 
tary on the financial woes of other nobles, perhaps in an attempt to dissuade 
her husband from his spend-thrift ways: when Anna Vorontsova, the wife 
of Count Mikhail Vorontsov and aunt of Princess Dashkova, died in 1775, 
Rumiantseva reported that the countess departed life with eleven rubles to her 
name and debts of at least fifteen hundred rubles (193; sée also 212, 214 232). 
Estate management may have preoccupied Rumiantseva, but it did not 
distract her from following the course of affairs in the political realm. Her let- 
ters touched frequently on the politics of marriage: many discussed the latest 
alliance to take place (43), and she never failed to mention the salient details 
of the dowry bestowed upon the young woman in question. Reporting on the 
wedding of a kinsman, whose bride brought him a dowry of well over fifteen 
thousand rubles, she added that she was compelled “by tradition” to give the 
couple two silver dishes, which had cost her 120 rubles (18). When Prince 
Dmitrii Golitsyn married Tat'ana Vasilevna Vasilchikova, Rumiantseva noted 
the age of the bride—who was twenty-five—and added that her dowry was no 
greater than that of other maids of honor (freiliny), but it was rumored that her 
uncle had promised the couple a pension of three or six thousand rubles as 
well (214, 217). In addition to marriages, Rumiantseva routinely mentioned 
honors and estates bestowed upon her husbands peers, as well as military 
news (218). 
For most of Rumiantsevas life, public affairs focused on the politi- 
cal world of Moscow, despite her longing to live in St. Petersburg and her 
connections at court—her husbands sister, Praskov'ia Bruce, was for many 
years the closest friend of Catherine II. In 1773, however, she was appointed 
lady-in-waiting (stats-dama) and stewardess of the household (gofmeisterina) 
to Natal'ia Alekseevna, the first wife of the empresss son, Grand Duke Paul, 
and spent short periods of time in St. Petersburg until the Grand Duchesss 
death in 1776. In both St. Petersburg and Moscow, Rumiantseva proved an 
acute observer of court politics, remarking that Prince Potemkin believed 
he would profit from cultivating the friendship of Countess Bruce, although 
the latter had not of late been invited to the empresss private rooms (198). 
When Maria Fedorovna, the new bride of the grand duke, arrived in Riga, the 
empress appointed Rumiantseva to meet her. Rumiantseva reported to her 
husband that the new grand duchess treated her with affection and bestowed 
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large sums of money upon her (207). Moreover, Rumiantsev's elevation at 
court created opportunities for Rumiantseva to assume her place in patronage 
networks. Writing from Moscow to Prince Aleksandr Borisovich Kurakin in 
1778, Princess Agrafena Kurakina assured him that “Katerina Mikhailovna" 
would fulfill his request, as she held him in high regard. Kurakina also noted 
the difficulty Rumiantseva experienced upon her return from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow. “Now, however, it seems she is fairly tranquil and comforted by 
her new house, to which she will move this month,’ Kurakina wrote, adding 
that she had a large family in Moscow and did not lack for companionship 
(Arkhiv kn. F.A. Kurakina. 1902. 10: 398). 

If Rumiantseva epitomized the figure of the traditional pomeshchitsa who 
ran her household—even, at times, sewing clothing for her sons (30)—as well 
as managing estates and serfs, Saltykova more closely resembled the "political 
Amazons" who were the object of such criticism among European observ- 
ers at the Russian court (Custine 1843, 3: 106-107; Masson 1895, 310-312). 
Saltykova wrote repeatedly to her husband of her efforts to obtain positions 
for their three daughters as maids of honor, complaining of her struggles 
and urging her husband to raise the subject when he wrote to Catherine's 
current favorite, Count Zubov. Her efforts were eventually rewarded, as all 
three daughters became maids of honor, and Praskov'ia later advanced to the 
status of lady-in-waiting (stats-dama) (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 73, ll. 
35, 450b.). 

Although Saltykovas letters vividly depict the daily workings of court pol- 
itics, they also betray weariness with political networking and jockeying for 
favors very much at odds with the European view that Russian noblewomen 
reveled in intrigue and had significant influence over the empress.” After 
months of attempting in vain to achieve a promotion for her husband and to 
foster his interests over those of his rivals, Saltykova expressed her desire to 
retire from society (ce grand monde), exclaiming, "Let us plant cabbages and 
live in peace.” Immediately she came to her senses, however, adding that they 
could hardly deprive their daughters of the advantages of life at court and 
the prospect of making an advantageous marriage (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, 
ed. khr. 73, ll. 27-270b.). Like Rumiantseva, Saltykova depicted herself as, if 
not subservient, then indefatigably self-sacrificing, noting that her exertions 
at court were completely on behalf of her daughters and her husband. "The 
pains I take... are on your behalf, she wrote, recounting her exclusion from 
an event at court and feigning indifference for herself (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 
2, ed. khr. 74, Il. 128-1280b.). In the midst of dozens of letters discussing 
how her husband could best navigate his military career, Saltykova never- 
theless seized the higher moral ground, exclaiming, “Your letters cause me 
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great pain, as I can see the state of your heart: it is less calm than mine. 
You philosophize, my friend, but what is needed is patience” (RGADA, f. 
1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74, 1. 27). Ironically, many of her letters concerned Petr 
Rumiantsev, whom she referred to as the “cruelest enemy” of her husband 
(RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 73, 1. 115). Saltykova shared her concerns 
with her daughter, Praskov ia, who offered advice to her father as well. “She 
hopes that you will not be angry with her for taking this liberty,’ Saltykova 
added. “She feels, almost as deeply as I do, all that concerns you” (RGADA, 
f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74,1. 101). 

Saltykova, too, tried to manage the family fortune in her husband's 
absence, although it was a task she found tedious and she often lamented 
the terrible state of their finances. The latter was, at least in part, a result 
of her own propensity to run up significant debts (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 
2, ed. khr. 73, l. 9). As was the case with so many of her contemporaries, 
Saltykova could not avoid tending to affairs on their estates: in the midst of 
a discussion of her social engagements and outings with the children, she 
also informed her husband that she had given instructions to their bailiff to 
prevent fires from taking place in one of their villages (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 
2, ed. khr. 76, ll. 12-120b.). Even on the eve of her death in 1802 Saltykova 
was preoccupied with a land dispute, which she greatly feared would drag on 
in the Senate for years, while her opponent, "that monster of a woman;' ran 
the estate into the ground and caused suffering among her peasants (RGB 
OR, f. 64, k. 101, ed. 10,1. 5ob.). 

In their capacity as estate managers and as advocates for their husbands 
in the latters' absence, Rumiantseva and Saltykova assumed roles that elite 
women had taken on since the Muscovite era (Thyrét 2001). Yet Saltykovas 
daily appearance at court and her avid involvement in court affairs were 
possible only in a social setting that had become highly Europeanized. Fur- 
thermore, the distaste both women often evinced for estate management was 
not representative of the experience of female proprietors: many landhold- 
ing women, including Saltykovas niece, Sof'ia Stroganova, reveled in their 
tasks as proprietors. Stroganova and her mother were eventually elected to 
the Free Economic Society, which was dedicated to encouraging scientific 
agriculture and rational management among the Russian nobility (RGB OR, 
f. 64, k. 4, ed. 11; Marrese 2002, 179-181, 191). The experience of both women 
also highlights the possibilities and limitations of their role at court beyond 
observers and conduits of information for their spouses. In externals, aspects 
of Rumiantseva and Saltykovas social identities were not far removed from 
those of their predecessors. The sensibilities of both women were, however, 
significantly closer to those of their European counterparts. 
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Patterns of Sociability and Engagement with European Culture 


The social realm of Moscow and St. Petersburg figured prominently in 
the letters of Rumiantseva and Saltykova, both of whom provided detailed 
commentary about their visitors and social interaction to their husbands. 
Saltykova in particular gave frequent accounts of dinners she hosted or balls 
she attended, as well as her attendance at mass held in the Hermitage. Quick 
to take offense, the countess kept track of those whom she invited to dine with 
her and those who failed to return her hospitality. Moreover, Saltykova made 
a clear distinction between interactions with family members and those to 
whom she owed social obligations. “I went into town [St. Petersburg] to take 
care of business, as you know, and instead I had so many guests I was hard 
pressed to know what to feed them,” she wrote in 1794. “But as this is at pres- 
ent a sign of friendship, I cannot please myself? A few days later she added 
that she was received with affection everywhere in St. Petersburg, but “these 
are all people from Court,’ and she regarded their “caresses” with skepticism 
(RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74, Il. 112, 1270b.). 

Although Saltykova enjoyed more opportunities than Rumiantseva to 
engage in a lively social life that included European diplomats and the elite of St. 
Petersburg society, for both women sociability was frequently confined to their 
natal and extended families. This phenomenon reflects patterns that emerge 
in noble correspondence, particularly among women: epistolary expressions 
of intense friendship among Russian noblewomen were relatively rare, while 
letters between family members abound—a pattern that underscores the 
enduring significance of rodstvo (kinship) among the eighteenth-century Rus- 
sian nobility.'? Saltykova rarely missed a week without dining with her sister, 
Natal'ia Golitsyna, unless the latter was abroad. Her letters are replete with ref- 
erences to visiting with cousins, uncles, and her husband's kin. Rumiantsevas 
accounts about her social outings were less expansive: a central motif of her 
personal mythology was the isolation that plagued her, no matter where she 
resided. Even when she achieved her goal of returning to St. Petersburg, in a 
letter written in 1776 she complained she could not describe "the loneliness of 
life here" (196). Yet family members also figured prominently in her social uni- 
verse, and— despite her ongoing lamentations about loneliness—she frequently 
received guests, reporting in 1779 that Mariia Voinovna Zubova had come to 
spend the summer with her in the village, which was a "great comfort" —and 
no doubt a source of entertainment as well, as Zubova was an accomplished 
poet, composer, and singer (210, 217).'? 

Not only were occasions for interacting with influential political figures 
greater in St. Petersburg than in Moscow; St. Petersburg also offered a wider 
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range of cultural opportunities. Rumiantseva made few references to attend- 
ing the theater (76, 202, 245-246) and never mentioned books, although she 
longed for reading material. In 1766,she asked Rumiantsev to send her French 
newspapers, observing that, in Glukhov, “I am sitting here with nothing to 
read, there is nothing in French or in Russian” (54); years later, she wrote 
that her eyes were in such bad condition that the pain deprived her of the 
pleasure of reading (217). Her references to material culture also highlight the 

_ importance that European goods came to play in her comfort, not to mention 
in her attention to her status and appearance. The same woman who recorded 
sewing for her children and her enthusiasm for acquiring new livestock also 
wrote of shopping in the English shop in St. Petersburg. Among the items she 
purchased in 1779 out of her “own pocket” for their house in Kanarzhi were 
upholstered chairs with covers, a mirror, chandeliers, and earthenware pot- 
tery (121, 212-216). And as Rumiantsev became the object of the empress’s 
favor, Rumiantseva paid increasing attention to her position as his wife and 
her attire, requesting he give her his portrait of the Prussian king to wear—he 
would have no need of it, as the empress was showering him with diamonds. 
She added that she knew people would comment on how the “old woman was 
dressing up,’ but that she was ashamed, as his wife, to wear the diamonds she 
owned (191-192). 

Saltykovas immersion in European culture was even more apparent: she 
discussed the opera and theater on a regular basis, as well as concerts at the 
Hermitage. In 1774, one opera in particular made a great impression on her: 
Marmontel and Grétry's comic opera Zémire et Azor, which was based on the 
motif of La Belle et la Béte and premiered in St. Petersburg in 1774, after 
enjoying great success in Paris in 1771. Saltykova was so taken with this tale 
of a young woman ready to sacrifice her life for her father that she described 
it in great detail to her husband, writing four full pages on the play and the 
special effects that made such an impression on her (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, 
ed. khr. 76, ll. 100b-12). At the same time, Saltykova rarely mentioned read- 
ing, although she occasionally referred to newspaper articles, especially those 
that dealt with her husband's military campaign. European goods were also 
central to Saltykova's well-being (and no doubt the source of her debts), as she 
maintained an unflagging correspondence with purveyors of fabric, clothing, 
and other luxury goods in Paris, Amsterdam, and London (RGIA, f. 1117, 
op. 1, ed. khr. 261). Neither woman made reference to devotional books, 
despite recording attendance at mass. Routine religious observance rarely 
inspired commentary. In a rare exception, Rumiansteva related a rumor to 
her husband about a service conducted by Archbishop Platon in which he 
and six other priests had read the Bible aloud in six languages. "Such are the 
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goings-on of our Moscow, she added dryly (225). And yet their cultural world 
must have shared much in common with that of their contemporary, Elizaveta 
Glebova-Streshneva (1751-1837), whose library included books devoted to 
religion and to history, and who wrote to her husband of her love of Kiev and 
her wish to be buried in Pecherskii Monastery (GIM OPI f. 47, op. 1, ed. khr. 
165, Il. 1-11; ed. khr. 6,1. 6; RGB OR, f. 64, k. 60, ed. 34, 1. 4). By contrast, the 
letters of Saltykova’s children and the children of Natalia Golitsyna are replete 
with references to secular works by Tacitus, Pliny, and Plutarch, to Enlight- 
enment philosophers, contemporary novels, and—tellingly—the letters of 
Mme. de Sévigné (RGADA, f. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 68, ll. 6, 230b.; ed. khr. 355, 
ll. 80b-9). 


Conclusion 


“Do not forget, my dear children, to take all possible trouble to express 
your feelings well and to give your letters an elegant turn of phrase,’ Natal'ia 
Golitsyna encouraged her sons in 1790, remarking that their letters would 
convey the state of their education and knowledge of literature. Not only 
should they write well and legibly, she advised them, but also “on good paper” 
(RGB OR, f. 64, k. 83, ed. 4, ll. 2ob.-3). Rumiantseva and Saltykova fell short 
of Golitsynas standards for her children; yet, in regard to emotional range, 
style, and subject matter, their letters marked a clear departure from those of 
Russian noblewomen in previous decades. 

Nor were Rumiantseva and Saltykova unique in their outpourings of affec- 
tion for their husbands and family: the significance of affective ties among 
Russian nobles was increasingly apparent in their literary artifacts. In a letter 
to Catherine II in 1791, Ekaterina Skavronskaia described the death of her 
father as an “unexpected blow, as she had been accustomed since childhood 
to rely on him for her happiness (RGADA, f. 11, op. 1, ed. khr. 1096). Writing 
to his son, Pavel, in 1794, Count Aleksandr Stroganov made an affectionate 
joke, remarking that he might not be a great man at court (un Grand de la 

. Cour), but he hoped to be great in the heart of his son (un Grand dans Votre 
Coeur) (RGADA, f. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 66, l. 18). Pavel Stroganov, in turn, 
wrote hundreds of tender letters to his beloved Sophie, teasing her, "Truly, 
Madame Countess, I believe that a husband may well write to his wife on 
ordinary paper, especially a husband as sweet, as tender, as good as I am" 
(RGADA, f. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 349, l. 48). Significantly, Stroganov told 
his young wife that there was no doubt their letters were equal to those of 
Mme. de Sevigné (RGADA, f. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 349,1. 530b.). The theme of 
family happiness—and the obligations of husbands to their wives—surfaced 
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repeatedly in the letters of Pavel and Sof’ia. Sof’ia observed that, in the eyes 
of the philosopher Cato, a good husband was superior to a fine politician. She 
went on to remark on the value so many men in ancient Greece and Rome 
placed on fulfilling their obligations as husbands and fathers—in contrast to 
the “great men" of the eighteenth century, such as Field Marshall Rumiantsev. 
(RGADA, f. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 68, ll. 6-6ob.). 

Neither Rumiantseva nor Saltykova left memoirs with the intention 
of establishing their place in history. Nonetheless, their letters were, in the 
words of Walter Johnson, “remote performances of the self’—in short, “self- 
consciously produced representations” of the cultural and social identities 
available to Russian noblewomen in the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Johnson 1999, 13). Both womens communications with their hus- 
bands demonstrate their devotion to family life, their preoccupation with 
ensuring their children were familiar with both European and Russian cul- 
ture, and their attention to the social and political world upon which their 
status and wealth depended. Discussions of national identity were largely 
absent, although Saltykova was obviously proud of her sons ability to study 
geography in Russian and, as is evident from her daughters’ letters, pressed 
upon them the importance of fluency in their native language.? In a letter to 
Natal'ia Golitsyna that underscored her attachment to both Europe and Rus- 
sia, Saltykova wrote that she could share her sister's pleasure in London as she 
remembered "the same feelings" during her last visit; still, in the same letter 
she expressed her love for Koerova, the village outside of St. Petersburg where 
she was living at the moment (RGB OR, f.64, k. 101, ed. 9,1. 3). 

Rumiantseva, by contrast, presented herself as more deeply immersed in 
Russian tradition, as she emphasized her subservience to her husband and her 
role as estate manager, while Rumiantsev engaged in the public world of mil- 
itary service. Yet she, too, distinguished between "old" Russian tradition and 
her own way of life, as the following comment reveals: in 1775, having visited 
a prospective bride for her son, Rumiantseva remarked on the young woman 
with little enthusiasm, noting, "She has been raised in the old way (po starine), 
and sits at home most of the time. Her mother never allows her to leave unless 
she is accompanied by her" (187). For all that Rumiantseva herself exhibited 
fewer conspicuous traits of a Europeanized Russian noblewoman, she clearly 
regarded herself and her way of life as far removed from the lives of her pre- 
decessors of the early eighteenth century. Tellingly, although Rumiantseva 
herself never traveled abroad, she repeatedly exhorted her husband to send 
their sons to Europe for their education. In keeping with the aspirations of 
much of the Russian elite, she wished her children to be comfortable beyond 
the borders of Russia, yet familiar with their own country. "Sergei Petrovich 
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writes to me that he wishes to travel in Russia and in other lands,’ she men- 
tioned approvingly in 1779."It has always been his intention also to know his 
fatherland" (238). 

The opposition between the “Asiatic constraint" that characterized “tradi- 
tional" Russia and the "European freedom" of the West (Hughes 2003, 47) was 
muted, if not entirely absent, in the letters that Rumiantseva and Saltykova 
wrote for their husbands and children, and to their extensive circle of kin 
and acquaintances. The memoirist Vigel' remarked that Saltykova united the 
grandeur of Russian boyars’ wives of the pre-Petrine era with the elaborate 
politeness and attentiveness of women at the court of Versailles. If Saltykova 
and her daughter, Praskov'ia, had been older, he added, one would imag- 
ine that "they had spent one part of their youth in the chambers of Aleksei 
Mikhailovich ... and the other at the court of Louis XIV" (Vigel 2003, 1: 
173). Unlike their children, neither Saltykova nor Rumiantseva appealed to 
literary models as the source of their letters and self-presentation. Both none- 
theless took care to project their identity as faithful wives, attentive mothers, 
and acute observers of public affairs that were central to their lives and those 
of their families. As such, Saltykova and Rumiantseva closely resembled their 
European contemporaries, without excluding many dimensions of Russian 
culture: in Golitsynas words, the letters they composed and the sentiments 
they expressed would have been intelligible to their peers throughout “all of 
Europe.’ If they experienced ambivalence in their performance as Europe- 
anized Russian noblewomen, the fault lines are invisible in the letters that 
survived them. 


Archival Sources 


GIM OPI 


F. 47 (Glebovy-Streshnevy), op. 1, ed. khr. 6. Pisma k Glebovu, Fedoru Ivanovichu ot zheny E. P. Gle- 
bovoi-Streshnevoi, 1773-1788. Pis'ma k E. P. Glebovoi-Streshnevoi ot raznykh lits. 
F. 47, op. 1, ed. khr. 165. Opis imushchestva v Pokrovskom imenii, 1767-1891. 


RGADA 


F. 11 (Perepiska raznykh lits XVII-XIX vv.), op. 1, ed. khr. 266. Pisma k imperatritse Ekaterine II ot 
grafini Ekateriny Rumiantsevoi-Zadunaiskoi, 1776. 

F. 11, op. 1, ed. khr. 1096. Pis'ma grafini Ekateriny Skavronskoi k imperatritse Ekaterine II, 1791-1793. 

F 11, ed. khr. 170 (Dopolnenie), ed. khr. 170. Perepiska A. N. Naryshkinoi s grafom Nikolaem 
Petrovichem Rumiantsevym. 

F. 1263 (Golitsyny), op. 1, ed. khr. 3138. Pismo grafini D. P. Saltykovoi k A. M Golitsynu, 1787. 

F. 1263, op. 1, ed. khr. 7288. Pis'ma kn. N. P. Golitsynoi k A. M. Golitsynu, 1787. 
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F. 1278 (Stroganovy), op. 1, ed. khr. 66. Pisma grafa A. S. Stroganova i grafini E. P. Stroganovoi/ 
rozhdennoi kn. Trubetskoi/ 1788-1812/ 

F. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 68 Pis'ma grafini S. V. Stroganovoi/rozhdennoi kn. Golitsynoi/ 1809-1810. 

F. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 349. Pisma na imia S; V. Stroganovoi Stroganova P. A./muzha/ 1793-1805. 

F. 1278, op. 1, ed. khr. 355. Pis'ma na imia S. V. Stroganovoi Stroganova P. A./ muzha/ 1815-1816. 

F. 1386 (Saltykovy), op. 2, ed. khr. 4. Pisma Praskov'i Ivanovny Miatlevoi svoei materi Dar'e Petrovne 
Saltykovoi, 1782-1792. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 5. Pisma Praskov'i Ivanovny Miatlevoi ottsu i materi, 1786-1804. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 20. Pisma Anny Ivanovny Orlovoi, urozhdennoi Saltykovoi, svoei materi Dar'e 
Petrovne Saltykovoi, 1785-1795. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 23. Pis'ma Ekateriny Ivanovny Saltykovoi svoei materi, Dare Petrovne (urezh- 
dennoi Chernyshevoi), 1784-1795. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 24-31. Pis'ma grafa Ivana Petrovicha Saltykova svoei zhene, D. P. Saltykovoi, 
1783-1789. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 55. Pis'mo Natalii Golitsynoi grafu Ivanu Petrovichu Saltykovu, (no date). 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 73. Pisma Dar'i Petrovny Saltykovoi muzhu grafu Ivanu Petrovichu Saltykovu, 
1794. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 74. Pisma Darii Petrovny Saltykovoi svoemu muzhu, 1794. 

F. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 76. Pis'ma Darii Petrovny Saltykovoi svoemu muzhu, 1774-1800. 

F 1395 (Ian'kovy), op. 1, ed. khr. 206. Pis'ma kn. Shcherbatova N. O. svoei zhene o sbore podatei s 
krest'ian i o drugikh khoziaistvennykh voprosakh, 1757. 


RGB OR 


F. 64 (Viazémy), k. 4, ed. 11. Golitsyna, N. P. Gramota ob izbranii ee chlenom Vol'nogo Ekonomich- 
eskogo Obshchestva, 1824. 

F. 64, k. 60, ed. 34. Glebov, Fedor Ivanovich. Reestry posudy, ekipazhei, a takzhe russkikh knig, 
prenadlezhashchikh Glebovoi, Elizavete Petrovne, 1803. 

F. 64, k. 83, ed. 40. Golitsyna, N. P. Pis'ma k Miatlevoi, Praskov'e Ivanovne, 1807-1811. 

F. 64, k. 101, ed. 8. D. P. Saltykova. Pis'ma k Natalii Petrovne Golitsynoi, 1776-1788. 

F. 64, k. 101, ed. khr. 9. D. P. Saltykova. Pis'ma k N. P. Golitsynoi, 1789-1790. 

F. 64, k. 101, ed. 10. D. P. Saltykova. Pis'ma k Natalii Petrovne Golitsynoi, 1801-1802. 

F. 64, k. 114, ed. 2. Pis ma Natalii Petrovny Golitsynoi k Borisu i Dmitriiu Golitsynym, 1784-1790. 


RGIA 


F. 1117 (Saltykov, gr. I. P. i Miatleva, P. I), op. 1, ed. khr. 261. Perepiska D. P. Saltykova s predstaviteliami 
torgovykh domov Londona, Amsterdama, Parizha, i t.d., 1763-1797. 


Notes 


l. I am indebted to Andreas Schónle, Alexei Evstratov, and Michael Marrese for their 
thoughtful comments, which have greatly improved this chapter. 

2. That being said, Russian noblewomen’s diaries and travel accounts have become the 
subject of a growing body of important literature. See, for example, Belova 2003; Gretchanaia 2012; 
Gretchanaia and Viollet 2008; Marrese 2010b; Murphy 2013; and Rossyln 2010. On womens life writ- 
ing in French in a pan-European perspective, see Viollet 2011. 
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3. Copies of Rumiantsevas letters survive in RGIA, f. 1088 (Sheremetevy), op. 2, ed. khr. 852, 
853. 

4. In her dissertation on Count Rumiantsev, Aleksandra Bekasova devotes considerable 
attention to Rumiantsevas letters. Her analysis, however, is devoted overwhelmingly to Rumiantsevas 
role in her husband's circle of patronage. She notes, furthermore, that none of Rumiantsev' letters to 
his wife survive, having likely been destroyed by his sons at his request. See Bekasova 2006, 19-20. 

5. Saltykovas letters are also the subject of analysis in my article on noblewomen and life at 
the eighteenth-century Russian court. See Marrese 2010a. 

6. For the letters of Ivan Saltykov, see RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. khr. 24-31. Saltykov’s letters 
were less eloquent than those of his wife (and far more illegible), but it is clear he returned her affection 
and responded frequently. 

7. Rumiantseva 1888, 55. All further references to Rumiatsevas letters will be cited directly in 
the text by page number only. 

8. The translations of the letters that follow are mine. In the case of both women, I have taken 
the liberty of adding punctuation, which was generally lacking in their communications—a feature, 
along with phonetic spelling, that characterized the letters of most women and many men of the era. 

9. Onintimacy and domesticity in the letters of the nineteenth-century nobility, see Cavender 
2007, 31-51. | 

10. On marital conflict and expectations for female morality in eighteenth-century Russia, see 
Marrese 2002, 84-100. 

11. Rumiantsevas contemporary, Elizaveta Petrovna Glebova-Streshneva also wrote to her 
husband, General Fedor Ivanovich Glebov, exclusively in Russian, addressing him both as “batiushka” 
and with the more affectionate “dushinka” and "golubchik" See GIM OPI, f. 47, op. 1, ed. khr. 6, ll. 
1-2, 18, 20 (1776-1786). 

12. On gender roles in the Russian noble family, see Antonova 2013, 154, 233-234; Marrese 
2002, 171-204. 

13. For the classic work on the emergence of companionate marriage in the eighteenth, see 
Stone 1979. On the ideal of friendship in marriage among French noblewomen, see Armenteros 2013. 
See also Watt 1992. - 

14. For the autobiography and letters of Sergei Petrovich Rumiantsev (1755-1838), see "Avto- 
biografiia grafa S. P. Rumiantseva. 1870.” Both Sergei and his brother, Nikolai, traveled in Europe with 
Baron von Grimm and studied abroad between 1774 and 1777. 

15. Rumiantseva figures prominently as a typical "khoziaika i pomeshchitsa" in Mikhnevich 
2007, 138-140. A number of Rumiantseva' letters were written in Glukhov, her husband's military 
headquarters in Ukraine, others from Striapkov, a village in Vladimir province which had been part 
of her dowry. Later letters were also composed in Kainardzhi (Kanarzhi), outside of Moscow, which 
belonged to Rumiantsev. 

16. See Rumiantsevas letter to Catherine II: RGADA, f. 11, op. 1, ed. khr. 266. It is worth 
noting that, although Rumiantseva wrote only in Russian, she clearly understood French. She, like 
Saltykova, also recorded any occasion when the empress was kind enough to receive her (174). 

17. See Marrese 2010a and Schónle 2015, in this volume. 

18. These patterns of sociability are reminiscent of the testamentary behavior of the Russian 
nobility, who rarely bequeathed even personal property to those outside their family circle. See Marrese 
2002, 146-170. To cite one example, the vast majority of Prince Aleksandr Golitsyn’s correspondence 
was conducted with “an extensive family circle of roughly sixty people” (Berelowitch 2015, 50). 

19. Zubovas “I Am Banished to the Desert" is included on Music of Russian Princesses from 
the Court of Catherine the Great (Dorian Records, 2010). It is worth noting that Zubova drew on folk 
songs for her own compositions, while also translating poems from French. 

20. It is worth noting that, as of 1775, when “Zadunai” was added to Rumiantsev’s sur- 
name, in honor of his military triumphs, Rumiasteva began to sign her name as “Grafinia Katerina 
Rumiatseva-Zadunaiskaia.” 
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21. As Johnson writes, the letters of antebellum slaveholders were “full of striving sons, mas- 
terful patriarchs, anxious brides, and dutiful wives as they tried to make themselves make sense to 
someone else” (Johnson 1999, 13). | 

22. See, in particular, Ekaterina Saltykova’s letters to her mother (RGADA, f. 1386, op. 2, ed. 
khr. 23, Il. 2, 8, 79). 
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THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


Between Ostentation and Rationalization 


he elites domestic economy in the eighteenth-century rested largely 
on their land holdings. In pre-Petrine Russia land ownership was 
divided between patrimonial estates (votchina) and land held "in ser- 
vice" (pomeste), the latter representing estates distributed as compensation for 
service, but which returned to the crown upon its termination. The nobility 
lobbied, with some success, for greater control over its estates (Ivanova 2001, 
70-71; Anisimov 1993, 185-186). However, when Peter the Great tightened 
the nobilitys obligation to serve, lengthened the duration of service, and 
made service continuous, he severely curtailed the nobility's ability to manage 
and enjoy its estates. Many nobles stopped residing on their lands. Generally, 
remuneration replaced the grant of estates as reward for service, although 
Peter distributed vast properties to his immediate acolytes, thus creating a 
new group of wealthy landowners. 
Wages received from service were insufficient to maintain the required 
standard of living, and nobles relied on their country estates for additional 
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income. Yet their titles to their estates were not legally assured and could be 
revoked by the ruler at any time, which created considerable moral and eco- 
nomic insecurity. The nobility pushed to relax its service obligation and obtain 
inalienable title to its land. After obtaining some derogation to the obligation 
to serve under Anna Ioannovna, it received its formal emancipation from ser- 
vice with the publication of the Manifesto on the Freedom of the Nobility in 
1762. And in 1785, the Charter of the Nobility enshrined the nobility's right 
to its estates, although it continued to affirm that ownership of land was a 
moral privilege earned through meritorious service (PSZ 1830, vol. 22, no. 
16187, 21.4.1785). In practice, however, the venality of the courts meant that 
ones title was still vulnerable to judicial manipulations. After Paul acceded 
to the throne, he stripped many nobles of their lands, despotically ignoring 
the provisions of the charter. Furthermore, while a nobles right to own land 
was legally assured, noble status (and hence also the right to own property) 
could be abolished pursuant to a trial and, in practice, the will of the monarch 
(Meehan-Waters 1983, 300-302). Thus, many historians claim that through- 
out the long eighteenth century, the nobility never completely felt secure in its 
hold on land (Raeff 1966, 98; Becker 1985, 29-30; Wirtschafter 1997, 29-30). 

Many of the estates granted as a reward for service were initially bare plots 
of land. The eighteenth century was therefore a century of energetic con- 
struction, facilitated by serf manpower, yet nevertheless at a cost that often 
surpassed many nobles financial resources. Mansions, gardens, and service 
buildings had to be erected from the ground. Indeed, when Peter awarded 
estates in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, it was in the expectation that a magnif- 
icent ensemble of country estates would arise (Gorbatenko 2001, 32). Archi- 
tectural blueprints were developed to impose some stylistic unity (Dubiago 
1963, 55-57; Gorbatenko 2001, 35). For the elite, developing a country estate 
was thus a matter of conformity to a mandate from above. 

The country estate was hence traversed by power relations and social con- 
ventions, although following the spread of Rousseaus ideas, nature began to 
beckon with a promise of socially uncorrupted free living. By the 1750s, visions 
of pastoral bliss started to appear in poetry and in magazines (Kahn 2002- 
2003). Despite the legal emancipation of the nobility in 1762, the elite generally 
continued to serve, as service remained not only a moral obligation but also the 
main avenue to secure advancement, prestige, and a generous pension (Faizova 
1999). 'They were, of course, pleased to obtain freedom of choice, and a few, 
such as E. R. Dashkova and Aleksandr B. Kurakin, found refuge on their estates 
after falling out with the empress, where they could lick their wounds and find 
meaningful activities such as agronomy and garden design. By and large, elite 
absentee landowners continued to manage their estates through stewards, who 
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were sometimes outfitted with written instructions. Many resided on their 
estates only during the summer months. For the noble rank and file, the eco- 
nomics of estate management were precarious at best as, in the absence of pri- 
mogeniture, properties were increasingly divided and unproductive. And even 
for the elite, the yield on land was unreliable, as it depended on everything from 
the honesty of their stewards to the weather conditions. 

It is hence not immediately apparent why the elite began to invest so much 
in estate design, at the risk of falling deeply into debt. Motivations were com- 
plex. Social conformity and the pursuit of distinction were part of the equa- 
tion. It behooved a member of the Europeanized elite to own an attractive 
country estate, which could serve as a showcase for the wealth and taste of the 
proprietor. The estate became “an aristocratic playground” that required lav- 
ish and ostentatious consumption of luxury items—art, furnishings, books— 
largely imported from Western Europe (Roosevelt 1995, 2-153), as well as the 
adoption of European models in architectural design and landscaping. The 
elites identification with its country estate also stemmed from the instabil- 
ity of its standing in society, as a service elite dependent on patronage struc- 
tures, and from its insecure property rights (Schónle 2007, 26-29). Owning 
a magnificent estate was a way of growing roots. The aristocratic playground 
was hence also an arena for the elite to negotiate their relationship with auto- 
cratic power and affirm their eminence in the public eye. They were digging 
trenches in a tug-of-war about independence, more than frolicking in blithe 
self-indulgence. Paradoxically, however, when estate development required 
sizeable loans, it could compromise the independence of landowners and 
make them morally reliant on the ruler, who alone could settle their debts. 
There were thus clashes between various types of rationality at work in estate 
ownership. The symbolic rationality of courting distinction, important to 
project one’s standing in society, competed with financial rationality, which 
inhibited extravagant construction and fostered direct involvement with agri- 
cultural matters on the estate. Elena Korchminas contribution to this volume 
details how the elite tried to gain an understanding of their financial position 
and how, in the struggle for reputation and independence, attitudes toward 
debt changed over time. 

Politically, socially, and economically, owning an estate was thus hardly a 
way to retreat from society, contrary to what much of the recent scholarship 
on the country estate in Russia posits (Schónle 2007, 350-357). Nevertheless, 
starting in the last two decades of the century, the estate began to contribute 
to the fashioning of the interior self. An example of its "subjectivization" was 
given by Grand Duchess Maria Fedorovna, who encoded her memories from 
childhood in the landscape of Pavlovsk (Nesin and Sautkina 1996 35-136; 
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Hayden 2005, 110-128). In Masonic circles—for example at Savinskoe, the 
garden of I. V. Lopukhin—the cultivation of the interior self through land- 
scape design took a contrarian aspect, staking out a space for the expression of 
values that contradicted the social norms of the time (Gavriushin 2001). But it 
is generally only in cases of disaffection with the court, or indeed banishment 
from it, that the estate became a refuge for the alienated self of the elite. As 
Schónle analyzes here, I. I. Bariatinskii turned to estate development as an 
alternative to state service, seeking to combine his hankering after indepen- 
dence with his pursuit of distinction, while arguing that agronomical reform 
is the best service one can render to the nation. The aristocratic playground 
became an experimental terrain, which uncomfortably also remained a site 
of exploitation, despite the best intentions of some serf owners (Melton 1990; 
Randolph 2000). 
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The Practice of Personal Finance and the Problem of Debt 
among the Noble Elite in Eighteenth-Century Russia 


Elena Korchmina 


In a note of May 29, 1786, Procurator General of the Senate Prince Aleksandr 
Alekseevich Viazemskii criticized Andrei Petrovich Shuvalov’s proposal 
for the establishment of an assignat bank, explaining that, while the total 
debt burden of the Russian nobility had come to less than 1.5 million rubles 
in 1755, it had increased, with the growth of bank credit and the greater 
availability of large loans, to 8.4 million rubles by 1775 (Morozan 2001, 80). 
Shuvalov’s concern about the rapid growth of the nobility’s debts was part 
of a broader European debate that continued throughout the eighteenth 
century over the excessive consumption and luxurious lifestyle of the upper 
echelons of society (see, among others, Bolotov 1986; Shcherbatov 1983; 
Shovlin 2006). 

Many historians have written about the financial problems of the Russian 
nobility, but its overall debt burden has, as yet, not been even roughly esti- 
mated (de Madariaga 2002, 757; Kahan 1966). Researchers note that little 
work has been done on income, debt, and credit in eighteenth-century Rus- 
sia (Munro 1997, 552). It is generally accepted that Russian noblemen had 
a high debt burden, which is seen as a result of a reluctance or inability on 
their part to put their own finances in order and of their typical ignorance 
of their own financial situation, entirely dependent as it was on the exploita- 
tion of their serfs. Despite the prevalence of this phenomenon throughout 
Europe, the economic behavior of the Russian nobility has often been seen 
as irrational (Korf 1906, 203-205; Kahan 1966; Chechulin 1889; Ryzhkov 
2012, 340; and others). 

This assessment underestimates the complexity of the problems faced by 
Russian aristocrats. In the eighteenth century, and particularly in its second 
half, the upper echelons of Russian society very quickly had to adapt to pro- 
found economic changes: 
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e the emergence of banks and cheap state credit; 

e an increase in the size and number of sources of personal income; 

e a gradual shift toward payment orders through the system of promissory notes; 

© higher rates of inflation, caused by, among other things, the introduction of 
paper money. | 


These changes all caused a sharp increase in the financial possibilities open 
to noblemen and in their demands as consumers confronted with a new eco- 
nomic way of life. The need to make sense of these processes led to a growth 
in the number of manuals for estate management, better-organized accounts, 
and greater control over financial and other resources (Melton 1990, 680-682; 
Confino 1991b). According to Steven Hoch, the management of an estate was 
judged, above all, by the quality of its financial records (Hoch 1986, 9). 

In their work on the landowner as an economic agent, researchers have, 
first and foremost, seen him as a votchinnik, and only rarely as an entrepreneur 
(Sivkov 1940; Staniukovich 1927; and others). In this chapter, however, we 
consider how, in the second half of the eighteenth century, Russian noblemen 
tried to find their feet in a rapidly changing financial environment. We analyze 
their attempts to put a value on their financial resources and their possibilities 
as consumers by producing accounts of their income and expenditure. The 
focus will be on an exceptionally narrow group of "Enlightened Seigniors" 
(Melton 1990, 680 — 681), the richest noblemen in Russia, who belonged to 
the "ruling families in the Russian political order.’ 

As Joel Mokyr writes, "Ihe eighteenth century spent an enormous amount 
of intellectual energy on describing what it could not understand. The three 
'C's —counting, classifying, cataloguing—were central to the Baconian pro- 
gram that guided much of the growth of useful knowledge in the century 
before the Industrial Revolution" (Mokyr 2005, 296; emphasis mine). One 
idea current at the time was that "before a thing can be improved it must be 
known" (Mokyr 2005, 289; emphasis by Mokyr). The purpose of this chapter is 
to show that, for this reason, the move toward the regular preparation of per- 
sonal and family accounting books acquired a wider, state-level significance 
and moved in step with a broader process of Europeanization. 

In a departure from the approach that has traditionally been taken in the 
historiography on the subject, the focus in this chapter will be on the noble- 
mans personal finances rather than on his income from votchiny. Stewards 
or managers usually kept the documents in which the latter was itemized, 
while the landowners themselves actually expressed doubts about the quality 
of the information with which they were provided. Aleksei B. Kurakin gave 
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an example of such an instance in a letter to Ivan Ivanovich Bariatinskii of 
1817: "Count V. P. Kochubei, who came to see me in Paris, once explained to 
me that, while his people always tell him wonderful things about his income 
in the annual accounts, when he actually comes to check the figures, he only 
ever receives two-thirds of what he is due. Such is the disorder and negligence 
that is exposed when you go through the accounts!" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, 
d. 156, 1. 72). In this chapter, I attempt to analyze personal books of reve- 
nue and expenditure, in which the annual budgets of high-ranking mem- 
bers of the nobility were itemized, on the basis of the financial papers of 
Boris Ivanovich Kurakin, the Vorontsovs, the Naryshkins, the Bulgakovs, 
Aleksandra Branitskaia, and others. 


The Books of Revenue and Expenditure Used by the Nobility for Personal Finance 


The archives contain many types of financial documents in use among the 
nobility: books of monetary revenue and expenditure (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 
2, d. 1, d. 36, d. 2, d. 179, d. 182, d. 189, d. 199, d. 340), record books (RGB 
OR, f. 41, k. 19, d. 5; k. 155, d. 31, k. 156, d. 15, 17, 22, 19, 23), and sheets 
of financial calculations. Keeping books of revenue and expenditure— that is, 
preparing annual lists of income and expenditure—became one way in which 
a nobleman could keep his finances in order. Evidence suggests that this type 
of financial document first appeared in the eighteenth century, since, on the 
one hand, seventeenth-century equivalents are unknown,’ and, on the other, 
such books were already in widespread use by the nineteenth century. 

The noblemen themselves kept nearly all of the books analyzed in this 
chapter? though draft and scribal copies can sometimes be found.’ Indeed, the 
books had more of a personal character, since they were not used as evidence 
in financial disputes, but could be referenced in private correspondence in the 
case of a conflict. 

The practice of keeping financial records such as these changed signifi- 
cantly over the course of the eighteenth century. If, at the beginning of the- 
century, they were kept only sporadically or during trips abroad,* then, from 
the 1750s, the magnates whose records are discussed in this article tried to 
keep such books more regularly, as part of their life in Russia. Records of 
planned income and expenditure can occasionally be found for large sums of 
money (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 165). 

Furthermore, the very format in which such records were kept became 
increasingly complicated. In 1715-1720, Boris Kurakin kept them all in one 
notebook, marking in red pencil those entries that "are not [his] money" 
(GIM OPI, f. 3, staraia opis, d. 71, 1. 151). In the 1750s, Mikhail Illarionovich 
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Vorontsov made entries for revenue and expenditure in one sewn book, 
grouping them strictly by month (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 1, 36). In the 
1770s and 1780s, Aleksandr Romanovich Vorontsov also kept a record of his 
revenue and expenditure in one sewn book: on one page, he itemized his rev- 
enue, indicating the date of every receipt, and, on the facing page, he did the 
same for his spending. By the 1790s, he had begun to use two separate books 
for his records. His book for 1798 comprised separate notebooks for every 
month (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 417), as a result of which only the records 
for certain months have survived. | 

In his books for 1803-1806, Iakov Ivanovich Bulgakov categorized his 
expenses by type: kitchen, servants, postal expenses, gifts, and so forth. 
He had a separate set of documents for debts, but no books or calculations 
for revenue. By the end of the eighteenth century, in Aleksandra Vasilevna 
Branitskaias book, every sum of money either spent or received was allocated 
to a concrete account (RGB OR, f. 41, k. 158, d. 28,1. 6-6 ob.). 

The nobles seem to have recognized the necessity of keeping such books. 
Thus, Vasilii Borisovich Golitsyn wrote the following to his brother, Vladimir 
Borisovich, on September 21, 1770: "You are very wise to keep an account 
of your income and expenditure, as is required of an estate owner. You will, 
I think, agree that others need to do the same [...]. I agree that you know 
how to do your own accounts properly, but the others are completely wrong.” 
(Pamiatniki 1981, 23.) We see that although Vasilii Borisovich did not keep 
such records himself, he was nevertheless aware of the practice and approved 
of it. 


Reasons for Keeping the Books of Revenue and Expenditure 


The practice of regularly keeping personal books of revenue and expen- 
diture took hold among the noble elite in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Its dissemination was facilitated, in particular, by the growth of 
foreign travel. A shortage of money in a foreign country could have serious 
consequences, and more scrupulous bookkeeping was necessary because cash 
had to be exchanged between different currencies. To some extent, then, a 
forerunner of the books of personal revenue and expenditure were the early 
eighteenth-century reports on spending related to foreign travel, compiled 
by noblemen or their wives, in which spending on personal needs was an 
important component (for example, GIM OPI, f. 626, k. 1, d. 30, 1. 2; GIM 
OPI, f. 3, staraia opis, d. 71). In the mid-eighteenth century, young noblemen 
who traveled abroad were held accountable for their spending by their fathers 
(Prikhod'ko and Udovik, n.d.). 
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Literature was also an influential factor, since the importance of keeping 

such books was sometimes stated openly. The author of a tract on luxury, 
written—or, rather, translated—in the 1760s, wrote that unbridled luxury 
was the result of an inability to balance income against expenditure: “All 
that can be said of luxury comes from an investigation into the composition 
of income, as well as a study of the laws of particular cases, as a result of 
which a luxury can be called any expense that causes future profit to fall, 
thereby depriving an individual of the funds needed for wise and fruitful 
enterprises” (RGB OR, f. 313, k. 54, d. 2, 1. 3-3 ob.). The author does not 
specify exactly how to balance income against expenditure, but the intro- 
duction of books of revenue and expenditure chimes with his logic, since it 
indicates at least an awareness of how much was coming in and going out. 
Since, according to the author of the tract, the laws designed to limit the 
consumption of luxury goods were failing to do so, the only way to combat 
the poor management of funds was for noblemen to take control of their 
own finances. 
. Even the empress supported the introduction of books for personal reve- 
nue and expenditure. It was not without her influence that, at the beginning 
of the 1770s, the Free Economic Society set itself the following task in its pro- 
ceedings: "To ascertain how much is needed for one whose income is between 
3,000 and 12,000 rubles, with a thorough description of all details, such as the 
upkeep of the house, servants, and management, for Petersburg and Moscow, 
providing everything necessary for the subsistence of a person with neither a 
house nor villages" (Khodnev 1865, 370). Given the size of the annual income 
specified in the text, an answer to the question would have been relevant only 
to a small circle of noblemen, whom Catherine would have known personally. 
Two members of the Free Economic Society, Iosif Dominik Regensburger and 
Johann Daniel Schróter (see Petrova 1980), proposed competing spending 
plans for the responsible nobleman, both of which were published in the pro- 
ceedings of the society. According to these plans, members of the elite should 
learn how to enjoy the lifestyle to which they had become accustomed, includ- 
ing the consumption of luxury goods, without getting themselves into debt 
(Leckey 2011, 84). 

In this context, it becomes more understandable why so many noblemen 
took efforts to put their finances in order, to define their position and potential 
within a complex economic reality. The introduction of books of revenue and 
expenditure is evidence of the fact that most members of the higher imperial 
elite had internalized the imperative to systematize their economic behavior, 
to conduct their affairs in accordance with contemporary notions of how an 
enlightened aristocrat should logically behave. 
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Categories Used in the Books of Revenue and Expenditure 


Noblemen needed a terminology with which to describe their financial 
position. Its development was extremely convoluted. For most of the century, 
confusion reigns over such fundamental concepts as revenue (prikhody), income 
(dokhody), and expenditure (raskhody). The use of the intersecting concepts of rev- 
enue and income was in all likelihood a consequence of the traditional usages of 
these words in Russian. The category of revenue can be found in records from 
before the sixteenth century. It included all money received and payments in 
kind. However, the emergence of principally new sources of money made the 
term revenue unsuitable for the description of a nobleman’s economic situa- 
tion in its full complexity, which is why a differentiation began to be made 
in the books between the concepts of revenue (prikhod), or all monetary funds 
received over a given period and catalogued in a corresponding column in 
the financial book, and income (dokhod), or those funds that a nobleman could 
spend on himself or on his household. Thus, the inclusion of a particular sum 
within the category of income was often an indication of where it had been 
spent. It is clear that the size of the revenue was generally larger than that of 
the income, especially because the former included borrowed money, which 
was sometimes excluded in full or in part from the latter. 

In fact, the authors of the books analyzed here went even further, by sub- 
categorizing income into different types. Thus, at one point, the concept of 
household income (dokhod doma) emerges to designate money received includ- 
ing some from the estate, some borrowed money, and salary. Household 
income went on household costs (raskhod doma), a category not clearly defined 
in the sources. 

Occasionally, the category of income to personal money (dokhod svoim dengam) 
was used—as separate from the household income—to include debts, per- 
sonal loans, and gifts. This category can be interpreted as personal money— 
that is, money with which the nobleman could buy things for himself. 

Mention is also often made in the books of a village income (derevenskii dok- 
hod). This category should not be confused with the term patrimonial income 
(dokhody ot votchin), which has become standard in the historiography, since 
the village income included only that part of the money from a noblemans 
votchiny that he could spend on himself and his household. Thus, not all 
votchina income was itemized in a noblemans personal documents. Money 
not intended for this use was not conceptualized as part of such an income. 
Similar practices can be observed in the finances of Russias rulers. As Igor 
Zimin writes, beginning with Peter the Great, the rulers of the country and 
members of their families gradually began to differentiate between estate 
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money and their own, but the process did not reach completion until the late 
eighteenth century (Zimin 2013, 9). 

Even by the end of the eighteenth century, the concept of income had not 
acquired a single, precise sense, although the very process of regular personal 
bookkeeping had facilitated the emergence of the concept of annual income 
[godovoi dokhod] as a measure of ones personal budget. The European elite 
had long been familiar with this concept, particularly because a nobleman’ 
annual income was a widely known fact in society, determining his status and 
options for marriage (Lieven 1992). In Russia, despite the ever-growing prac- 
tice of personal bookkeeping, the wealth of a nobleman was expressed, right 
up until the emancipation of the serfs, in terms of how many souls he owned 
(Marasinova 1999a, 84). 

|... The categories for income are complicated because the practice of personal 
bookkeeping remained private. The government occasionally tried to use the 
index of annual income in its interactions with the nobility, but such attempts 
were lackluster or ineffectual. Thus, although the decree of 1766 on the elec- 
tion of deputies to the Legislative Commission did not set a minimum annual 
income as a condition of the active or passive right to vote (PSZ 1830, vol. 17, 
no. 12801, p. 1092), a provision of this kind was made in the Charter of the 
Nobility of 1785 (PSZ 1830, vol. 22, no. 16187, 21.4.1785). However, the only 
consequence of the introduction of this rule was the practice of compiling lists 
of such information on the arrival of the local nobility at the elections. The 
information received was not used anywhere, and in 1819 an attempt to intro- 
duce a tax based on annual income (PSZ 1830, vol. 32, no. 24992, p. 181) was 
abandoned as completely ineffective (PSZ 1830, vol. 36, no. 28028, p. 416). 

Nevertheless, although the introduction of books of revenue and expendi- 
ture did allow for a clarification of the nature and size of a noblemans income, 
it was not so productive in the case of the category of “debt.” The financial 
documents kept by noblemen, including the books of revenue and expendi- 
ture analyzed here, show only the credit obtained during the current financial 
year and the repayment of credit obtained earlier. It is thus very difficult to 
calculate the value of the total debt burden. But the financial documents also 
contain separate lists of any debts held at a given time. The active debt and 
the total debt burden were seen as separate, and, it seems, the possibility of 
clearing debts from the active income was not raised. The total debt burden 
was tied not to annual income, but to the total value of all assets that could be 
sold and converted into money. 

The noblemen who kept these books tried to balance the necessity of 
accounting for every expense with a desire to maintain a personal allow- 
ance for expenses hidden from others, which explains the appearance in the 
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documents of a column for unknown expenditure. In a report presented 
to his father on his spending abroad, for example, Aleksandr Romanovich 
Vorontsov was unable to account for some of it: “This went mostly on trips, 
parcels from Paris, plays, and all manner of small expenses, the total not 
exceeding 1,200 livres” (Zaozerskii 1947, 36). This sum of 1,200 livres, which 
amounted to 6 percent of his total spending, was not itemized, either because 
it was considered so small that he had genuinely forgotten how he had spent 
it or because he wanted to conceal exactly how he had done so. Given that the 
book includes entries for sums as small as 12 livres, or less than 3 silver rubles? 
(“drummers who came to greet us, “given to hairdressers”), it is possible that, 
by his silence, he was trying to hide something. 

Women are itemized as an expense in Iakov Ivanovich Bulgakov's records 
(RGB OR, f. 41, k. 19, d. 5.), but other noblemen did not have recourse to such 
a category, although, naturally, such expenses must have been incurred. Books 
of revenue and expenditure also included itemized entries for losses at cards; 
and, in his book, Aleksandr Vorontsov made a note of the financial assistance 
that he had provided for the “state criminal" Radishchev and his family. 

Regensburger had even made allowance for such expenses in his exhorta- 
tion to the nobles, writing in 1772, in the proceedings of the Free Economic 
Society, that a nobleman could spend up to 500 rubles of pocket money per 
year on such things: “This is card money for the gentleman, who should gam- 
ble carefully and dispassionately, and also money for subsidiary and unknown 
expenses, small gifts and the like" (Regensburger 1772, 221). It should be noted 
that, in the proposed list of reasonable expenses for a noblewoman, the author 
does not allow for the possibility of an “unknown expense.’ 

It is interesting that the magnates saw it necessary not only to compile lists 
of their income and expenditure, but also to tie the one to the other, and, in 
the final reckoning, to see that the incoming sum was bigger than the out- 
going one. As early as 1720, Boris Ivanovich Kurakin had written about the 
"deficit" of 388.15 rubles in his accounts (that is, that his expenditure exceeded 
revenue): “I hope to correct it" (GIM OPI, f. 3, staraia opis, d. 71, 1. 89). 

By its very nature, the introduction of books revenue and expenditure was a 
private matter of state importance, since the aim of personal bookkeeping was 
to save the heavily indebted noble elite from bankruptcy, to regulate financial 
life, and to align with European practice. The Russian Empire as a whole was 
confronted with an essentially similar set of challenges, including a disparity 
between its financial resources and the level of its spending, the fact that its 
daily spending commitments were undermined by its receipt of large sums 
of money in irregular installments, the inevitable difficulties of budgetary 
planning (given the increase in the number of sources from which it received 
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money and of its spending commitments), the availability of internal loans, 
and so forth. The magnates who kept books of revenue and expenditure in 
the eighteenth century were, for the most part, state dignitaries, and thus the 
principles of personal finance and those of state spending were not completely 
separate in their minds. The author of the tract on luxury mentioned above 
made precisely this point: “The balance of public spending is exactly the same 
as that which should be the rule for every citizen, and the management of 
state income is subject to the very same laws that govern the management of a 
household in general" (RGB OR, f. 313, k. 54, d. 2,1. 9—9ob.). 


Examples of Books of Revenue and Income 
A. AN ANALYSIS OF THE CATEGORY OF INCOME 


Our focus will be on the books of revenue and expenditure kept by mem- 
bers of the Vorontsov family. The Vorontsovs owed their fortune to Elizaveta 
Petrovna, since they had no major ancestral assets to bring in a steady income 
(Karnovich 1874, 258). But their high status required them to spend large 
sums of money, and for this reason their financial situation was rather per- 
ilous. Mikhail Illarionovich Vorontsov wrote about it on more than one 
occasion: “Having nothing of my own for life with my wife, I had to buy and 
build properties, acquire men and a carriage, and, for my former glories and 
celebrations, have liveries made as well as illuminations and entertainments" 
(Karnovich 1874, 258). According to E. P. Karnovich, Vorontsov's debts came 
to more than 58,000 rubles in 1752. 

On the basis of the three books of revenue and expenditure for 1752- 
1754, we can determine Mikhail Illarionovichs annual income as falling 
between 25,000 and 37,000 rubles. At this time, work had only just begun 
on his famous dacha, which, in his words, eventually ruined him. In 1754, 
he became vice chancellor. 

His revenue can be divided into three main categories: his salary, village 
income, and borrowed funds (debt). The size of his salary remained the same 
over the three years (approximately one-sixth of the sum total). His village 
income was not large and varied significantly from year to year, having fallen 
to one-sixth in 1754, since part of Mikhail Illarionovichs village property had 
been leased to Baron Volf, to whom he owed a large sum of money (RGADA, 
f. 1261, op. 2, d. 2). The biggest change occurred in the composition of bor- 
rowed money, which amounted to 70 percent of the total revenue for 1753. The 
books for these three years show that Mikhail Illarionovich had no coherent 
borrowing strategy. In 1752, most of the money was borrowed in the second 
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half of the year from individuals and the government. In 1753, the lenders 
were all different, and only large sums were borrowed from individuals, at 
the beginning of the year. In 1754, less than six months after the bank had 
been established, Vorontsov took out his first large loan from the Noble Bank 
(10,000 rubles) (PSZ 1830, vol. 14, no. 10235, p. 87). 

In the commentary to the book of 1752, Vorontsov wrote that his revenue 
for the year was only 14,600 rubles, which is 10,000 rubles less than the sum 
total of monetary funds received for that year. Mikhail Illarionovich effec- 
tively divided all the monetary funds at his disposal into two halves: the first 
(14,600) included his salary and the village income, and the other (10,000) 
was for borrowed money. It can be suggested that borrowed money was not 
included within the sum total of his income because he did not consider such 
money to be his own, or at least because it was considered a special money, 
not to be subsumed within his other monetary funds at the end of the year. 

If E. P. Karnovich is correct and, in 1752, Vorontsovs debt burden was 
around 58,000 rubles, then, as shown above, his annual revenue came to little 
more than half of that figure. Nevertheless, in 1752-1754, he took on more 
than 40,000 rubles of additional debt, only half of which he cleared. He clearly 
did not have the option of repaying existing and emerging debts from his 
patrimonial income and salary. 

Aleksandr Romanovich represents the second generation of the Vorontsovs. 
The structure of his income and how he conceptualized it show something of 
a change. He had had a different social experience from his uncle. Aleksandr 
Romanovich had had a European education, traveled widely, and lived abroad. 
This circumstance had a certain effect on how he handled his finances. 

The monetary receipts itemized in Aleksandr Vorontsov’ books for the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century (1776-1804) vary wildly, the revenue 
multiplying by several times over the three decades' and the structure of the 
entries for revenue becoming much more complicated. New types of regular 
category emerged: rent from the house, money from the lease on the factory, 
interest received from the bank, the reimbursement of capital from the bank, 
money received from freeing serfs, the total sum for these categories coming 
to up to 40 percent of the annual income. Some types of revenue were new, 
such as bank transactions, whereas others could have existed before but had 
simply not been itemized separately. Aleksandr Romanovich made active use 
of emerging financial instruments, and recorded the structure of his income 
in greater detail. 

The three main sources of his revenue all changed considerably over the 
three decades. For example, his salary varied enormously from year to year, 
both in absolute and proportional terms: it made up 14 percent of the sum 
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total of money received in 1776, 20 percent in 1779, and 2 percent in 1781. 
The stated total for new debts fell significantly. Whereas in 1776 borrowed 
money was the principal source of revenue, by 1804 it was only a small part of 
the total. Over the next eighteen years, the money received each year in village 
income varied greatly, even though the number of serfs did not. Let us note 
that the Vorontsovs were never paid the quitrent (obrok) in full (RGADA, f. 
1261, op. 2, d. 953,1. 6 ob-7). According to our calculations, the arrears came 
to 11 percent in 1773, 34 percent in 1786, and 16 percent in 1793 (RGADA, f. 
1261, op. 2, d. 218, 953). 

Connected with this is the question of precisely how dignitaries, and not 
only Aleksandr Romanovich Vorontsov, calculated their village income: | 
according to the money actually received for the previous year, for the best 
year (Kovalchenko 1959, 127), or according to a calculation of how much 
would be received in respect of the number of souls owned (Kahan, 1966, 43) 
or the calculation of expected harvest (Daniel 1989, 55-56). It seems that, in 
Russia as, for example, in Poland (Kula 1976, 51-53), the magnates came up 
with some nominal sum on which they could take out a loan. The loans were 
taken out owing to a lack of cash. The major consequence of these calculations 
was the fact that they took on loans in the expectation of eventually receiv- 
ing this conditional sum, though it was possible that they would not. This is 
made clear in a letter from Vasilii Borisovich Golitsyn to Vladimir Borisovich 
Golitsyn of September 21, 1770: talking of their brother Ivan, he writes, “He 
spends his income, to which I add some of my own, on his needs, but he also 
pays interest of 120 rubles on 2,000 rubles, since he has money of his own. 
Today an officer came from him to buy up things for the army. He took money 
for himself from the regiment and ordered that the sum be spent here on this 
purchase, but I now have to borrow, since his income, including your debt to 
him, has not yet been received” (Pamiatniki 1981, 23). But as the actual figures 
for the Vorontsov estates show, the total sum received in village income varied 
significantly from year to year, as a result of which the expected income could 
differ from the sum actually received, while the debts made in advance of the 
receipt of the quitrent were entirely real. 

The sources demonstrate that Aleksandr Romanovichs conception of his 
own income changed over the three decades. In the 1770s he treated different 
sources of money separately, without collapsing them into a single income. 
Thus, in 1774, the household income came to more than 16,500 rubles and 
comprised money from the obrok, salary, interest from bank capital, and the 
lease on the house and the factory. In other words, borrowed money was, as 
before, not considered to be income. In the same year, he recorded elsewhere 
that he was due to receive 250,000 rubles from Sabakin, to whom he had sold 
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his factories. Aleksandr Romanovich planned both to use this money to repay 
debts and buy villages and also to put some of it in the bank. Debts were to be 
repaid not from the annual income; but from the sale of property. 

But by 1782, Aleksandr Romanovich had already begun to keep two books: 
a “book of revenue and expenditure for personal money, salary, and income 
from Murino” and a “book of household income” (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 
199). Thus, he categorized as personal money only 7,500 rubles, whereas more 
than 17,000 was household income. Village income was the only point of 
intersection between the two categories. From his village income, Aleksandr 
Romanovich took 1,000 rubles for his own personal needs, and more than 
10,000 went into the household income. Money borrowed from the state was 
included within the household income, but debts to individuals were instead 
categorized as personal income. Borrowed money was perceived as income 
and included with other sources. In the 1790s and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the various categories used to record income were more 
clearly differentiated from one another, which was probably caused by the fact 
that much less money was borrowed overall. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that, when speaking of the income of a 
high-ranking nobleman in general, they themselves equated their income, as 
have most researchers after them, with the number of souls that they owned 
and, consequently, with the corresponding obrok (or equivalent revenue from 
the barshchina) (Kahan 1961). In fact, it comprised many different sources, 
the number of which was increasing toward the end of the century. The pro- 
portion of the total revenue represented by the village income varied greatly, 
whereas less and less of it was made up of borrowed money, with large debts 
being paid off principally through the sale of property or with the interven- 
tion of the imperial family. 

By recording their income, the nobles (and in this case the Vorontsovs) 
were trying not only to understand their financial situation, but also to make 
sense of the very concept of personal income. It is possible that the regular 
itemization of all money received caused the initial tendency for income to 
be divided up, with borrowed money being treated separately, to give way 
gradually to a unification of the category of income such that the direct link 
between an individual source of income and how it was spent disappeared. 


B. AN ANALYSIS OF THE CATEGORY OF EXPENDITURE 


Researchers have already raised the question of exactly what noblemen 
did with their money, but a satisfactory answer has never been given. The 
sources studied in this article allow us to answer it (de Madariaga 2002, 757). 
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Despite the peculiarities of individual cases, noblemen tended to spend their 
money on broadly similar things, and it is possible to identify several areas 
of spending that remained stable over the course of the period in question. 
The classification given below, based on the books of revenue and expenditure 
kept by the Vorontsovs, is also corroborated by the expense books of Iakov 
Ivanovich Bulgakov. 

The first type of expense was for repayments on debts or deferred pay- 
ments to merchants, which (following Aleksandr Vorontsov, who included 
a deferred payment to a French tailor in a list of “our debts”), can be cat- 
egorized along with the debts (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 46, l. 34.). The 
proportion of expenditure that went to the repayment of preexisting debts 
varies enormously. For Mikhail Illarionovich, it was 14-30 percent of his 
total spending. For Aleksandr Romanovich, it fell from 60 percent (in 1781) 
to 2 percent (in 1790). 

The second category of expense was kitchen costs. Mikhail Illarionovich 
Vorontsov gave money directly to “Gansen” or “Iashka,’ as he called Iakov 
Ganzan, his cook, and Naryshkin itemized such things as entertainment 
expenses. Aleksandr Romanovich did not identify kitchen costs as a separate 
expense, but then he did take account of what he spent on wine, which was 
not much. 

Ihe third category was building and construction work. For Mikhail 
Illarionovich, this item came to around one-fifth of his total expenditure. For 
Naryshkin, in the second third of 1775 alone (RGADA, f. 1272, op. 1, d. 94), it 
came to three-fifths of his total expenditure. In 1790, Aleksandr Romanovich 
Vorontsov spent 10 percent (more than 8,000 rubles) of his income on the 
“Murino costs” (on his estate in Murino). 

The fourth category—promissory notes and transfers—included trans- 
fers of various kinds, including those made abroad. This was how noblemen 
bought goods in Europe, particularly wine. 

The fifth category of expense was for gifts and money sent to relatives, a 
sum that varied significantly, but can always be identified in the budgets. 

The sixth expense, small costs, comes up frequently, but the category is 
broken down only in Iakov Ivanovich Bulgakov's papers. This expense came 
to little more than 600 rubles. It included various gifts, for example, on 
January 12, a “diadem for Olimpiada, “tips” to porters at the Assembly of the 
Nobility or the English Club, and so forth (RGB OR, f. 41, k. 156, d. 23). This 
sum is comparable with the 500 rubles that Regensburger had suggested for 
such expenses. 

The seventh area of spending is the unexplained category "costs; amount- 
ing to up to 20 percent of all money spent in the year. This category was 
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probably for costs that must have been incurred, but are not included any- 
where else. The category encompassed traditional everyday costs on servants, 
clothes, the kitchen, and so forth: The category was probably not explained 
because, for those keeping the books, it was so obvious. 

Generally, an indication was given that such costs were paid from a noble- 
mans salary or the quitrent, as in the case of Mikhail Illarionovich Vorontsov. 
Strictly speaking, this money, which the nobles considered their own, would 
not have been enough for anything else. It is perhaps for this reason that he 
wrote of his having “inadvertently racked up various debts” and that “the cost 
of maintaining the house began to exceed [his] daily income” (Karnovich 
1874, 259). The rest, it seems, was to be paid with borrowed money, which 
was intended either for the repayment of debts or for some demonstrative use 
(building work, purchases, cards, and so forth). 

Aleksandr Romanovich Vorontsov allocated a round sum to them, paid 
once per month (approximately 1,000 rubles in 1790). By 1782, Aleksandr 
Romanovich had managed to normalize his financial situation: the income 
from his salary and the quitrent (obrok) began to exceed his “costs” signifi- 
cantly. At the end of the century, he no longer indicated in his books the 
source of the funds that went on traditional expenses, writing simply: “went 
on costs.” 


What Is Debt? 


The debt reports included among the financial papers of Roman 
Illarionovich Vorontsov and Iakov Ivanovich Bulgakov allow us to understand 
how members of the ruling elite valued their debts and what they tied them 
to. E. P. Karnovich wrote that Roman Vorontsov did not have to spend all his 
money on maintaining his status, like his brother Mikhail Illarionovich, since 
he was not invested with the same power. Furthermore, Roman Illarionovich 
had married money and had a reputation as a bribe-taker, even earning the 
nickname “big pockets,’ which, according to Karnovich, had allowed him to 
knock down an enormous fortune. But, not long after he died, it was discov- 
ered during the course of an investigation into his finances that he was, like 
his brother, heavily in debt. 

On March 1, 1763, Roman Illarionovich Vorontsov owed more than 
164,000 rubles in official loans. His estate, which had been mortgaged, was 
valued “in villages, houses, factories, and iron" at 243,000 rubles. Over eight 
years, the annual repayments would have been more than 20,000 rubles, a 
sum roughly comparable with the annual revenue of his brother, Chancellor 
Mikhail Vorontsov (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 46, 1l. 16). The total value of 
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Roman Vorontsov’s mortgaged assets, both moveable and real estate (capital), 
was only twice as large as that of his debts and was many times larger than that 
of his annual revenue. 

Thus, selling property became the usual way of settling large debts. On 
January 2, 1764, his son, Aleksandr Romanovich, wrote to him in a letter of 
credit from London: “I am aware that, for the entire duration of my time in 
foreign lands, you have had to borrow considerable sums of money, both from 
the government and privately, and, as a consequence, have incurred consider- 
able debts, and, since I wish to participate in their repayment, I hereby hum- 
bly ask you to mortgage or even sell partly or wholly whatever property was 
left to me in various districts on the death of my mother, Marfa Ivanovna, 
which I will never dispute" (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 46,1. 3 ob.). Aleksandr 
Romanovich believed—or thought it necessary to pretend that he believed— 
that his father had gone into debt to pay for his sons education abroad, which 
was hardly the case in reality. According to the reports on the trip, Aleksandr 
Romanovich spent 19,000 livres in London, or around 4,400 rubles.’ 

A list of Roman Vorontsovs private debts from 1781 shows that they can 
at least be divided into two categories: debts on which interest was paid and 
those on which it was not (RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2, d. 46, 1. 34-35). Vorontsov 
paid interest only to the Noble Bank (400 rubles) and to the partners Peterson 
(180 rubles) and Ferber (100 rubles), making a sum total of 680 rubles of 
interest on a total debt burden of 38,000 rubles. 

A similar picture can be found in Iakov Ivanovich Bulgakov's papers. When 
his property was mortgaged, his capital value was taken into account, but the 
income that he drew from the estate was not: "In Moscow, in the German set- 
tlement, near the Catherine Bridge, stands the house of Ivan Bulgakov, retired 
secretary of a regiment of the Imperial Guard, a stone building in which, 
during the lifetime of blessed Elizaveta Petrovna, her ladies-in-waiting once 
lived" (RGB OR, f. 41, k. 152, d. 9). The house in question was bought with 
the entire building for 4,600 rubles in 1759 (RGB OR, f. 41, k. 152, d. 9). By 
the 1780s, the cost of renovating the building had come to slightly more than 
8,000 rubles, which is why, from Iakov Ivanovichs perspective, it was worth 
slightly more than 12,000 rubles. This was the sum on which a loan of 6,000 
silver rubles was issued in 1779 (RGB OR, f. 41, k. 152, d. 12). The renting 
of rooms, shops, and parts of the building brought in 5,600 rubles over the 
eighteen years from 1762 to 1780. Thus, on average, the house brought in 
around 300 rubles of income per year, which was not enough even to cover the 
interest payments on the loan, let alone to pay it off in full. 

Like Vorontsov, Bulgakov planned to pay back other debts by selling off 
property. Since a sum of several thousand rubles was not insignificant for 
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him, he reasoned as follows: “If the property and the village are sold well, for 
someone has already offered 4,000 rubles for the village, then there would 
be enough for the repayment, but if it were possible to get 3,000 rubles in 
advance to redeem the village and repay private debts, then the village could 
be released, for it should not be sold; [. ..] certainly all debts should be repaid, 
and the property will remain as a security at the sum at which it was valued.” 
The origins of these conceptions must be sought in the seventeenth century, if 
not earlier. Thus, O. Kosheleva shows that, as they neared death, boyars com- 
piled lists of their debts, which were then repaid through the sale of property 
(Kosheleva 2012, 203-204). 

Bulgakov’s financial papers show that not all of his debts were treated 
equally. In 1784, he estimated the sum total of his debts to private individ- 
uals to be around 3,000 rubles. He then made a note of which debts did not 
need to be repaid, in his opinion, and why. For example, there was no need 
to return to Nikita Akinfeevich his 490 rubles, since he had himself run up 
debts of 2,000 rubles to his son. In the same way, he did not plan to return 
money to the descendants of the merchant Batashov, “since, when he was 
alive, he had promised to forgive these 100 rubles.” “Anna Antonovna will 
not have her money back" (197 rubles) and nor should Nastas'ia Gavrilovna 
Koshkarova take back her 156.71 rubles, “since I took on various matters 
on her behalf? “The same is true of Patrikeevas children, because I helped 
their father with disputes in the Patrimonial College [ Votchinnaia kollegiia], for 
which they promised to send me a gift once per year, and, indeed, they have 
done since.” “For this, I hope, they will refuse to allow me to repay the 1,000 
rubles that I owe them,’ a sum that came to nearly one third of the total debt. 
Iakov Ivanovich did not intend to return these sums of money, reasoning that, 
given his friendly relations with his creditors, he should be forgiven his debts. 

For most of the second half of the eighteenth century, it was not considered 
essential to repay bank debts either (Kosheleva 2012, 203-204). Even the state 
understood the difficulties of repaying credit, which is why it soon agreed 
to allow debts to be repaid in installments. The following was written to the 
Governing Senate from one of its departments: “If the debtors are not granted 
deferrals on their loans, they will need even more money, as a consequence 
of having been subjected to harsh procedures to recover the debts, and some 
of them could even be ruined and lose their estates” (RGADA, f. 248, op. 41, 
kn. 3617, 1. 41). 

By this time, the civil servants responsible for the state finances fully 
understood the necessity of balancing the amount of credit issued to an indi- 
vidual against the income brought in by his property. Thus, in the 1780s, A. 
Viazemskii wrote that the size of the loan that could be issued to an individual 
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was proportional to the number of male souls that he owned. He calculated 
that if 40 rubles of credit could be issued for every soul, the annual inter- 
est payment (8 percent) on each soul would be 3.2 rubles (Iukht 1994, 263). 
Since this is greater than the traditional quitrent of 3 rubles, it could itself 
lead to unpaid debts. Thus, while some civil servants were already thinking 
about how to bring the credit system up to date, in line with the principles of 
modern finance, a significant number of the nobles held on to more archaic 
conceptions about the link between, on the one hand, their total debt burden, 
and, on the other, their property and income. 

Viazemskiis method for calculating the maximum possible size of a 
noblemans debt received full recognition only in the nineteenth century. The 
next generation had a different attitude toward debt. The sons of both Iakov 
Ivanovich Bulgakov and Roman Illarionovich Vorontsov took on the debts of 
their parents in full: "Wishing to save the memory of my father from dishonor, 
particularly since most of his creditors were close friends, it was thought best 
[...] to divide up those debts to be repaid [...] in respect of the litigation 
period in full” (RGB OR, f. 41, k. 156, ed. khr. 35,1. 28). The Bulgakov brothers 
were prepared even to pay the interest that had accrued during the litigation 
process after the death of Iakov Ivanovich. It came to more than 50,000 rubles 
over seven years, bringing the total debt to 450,000 rubles (RGB OR, f. 41, 
k. 156, ed. khr. 35, l. 28). Unlike Iakov Ivanovich, who thought that some of 
his debts could remain unpaid, owing to life circumstances and his personal 
relationships, his children thought that it would be a stain on their own repu- 
tations for them not to repay their father's debts. 

In 1775 (forty years earlier), Vasilii Borisovich Golitsyn had written the fol- 
lowing to his brother: "First, the sum of my debt must be properly calculated, 
with account taken both of the interest and of the deeds and payments made 
in my absence. But perhaps they will hold off on the interest, such that it is not 
so usurious, since the basic sum of my debt is not more than 54,000 rubles, 
but I calculate the interest to be 20,000 rubles, and so, even with the outrageous 
interest included, my debt cannot be more than 74,000 rubles" (Pamiatniki 1981, 
35, emphasis mine). The behavior of the second generation of the Vorontsovs 
and the Bulgakovs shows that they saw the interest accrued on a debt as part 
of the sum that absolutely had to be paid to the creditor. 


Conclusions 


In the second half of the eighteenth century, members of the noble elite , 
quickly had to adapt to a new set of economic conditions in which, finan- 
. cially, much more was possible and much more was needed. Keeping books of 
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revenue and expenditure, which allowed them to tally income against expen- 
diture, became one way in which they could make sense of this new economic 
reality. External factors were also implicated in the development of this new 
practice of personal finance, such as the growth in foreign travel, support from 
the state, in the figure of Catherine the Great, and the expansion of financial 
institutions, and it was internalized by part of the nobility. 

The process of keeping books of revenue and expenditure entailed a reas- 
sessment of such fundamental concepts as income, revenue, debt, and expense. 
Evidence of how arduous this process was can be found in the lack of con- 
sensus on the category of income. Since the introduction of books of revenue 
and expenditure in Russia remained a private matter, and the government 
made no demands to this end, the concept of annual income did not emerge, as 
it had in Europe, as a measure of a nobleman’s wealth, and, right up until the 
emancipation of the serfs, his wealth was instead expressed in terms of how 
many souls he owned. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century, the level of indebtedness of 
the noble elite rose significantly, a fact that has traditionally been seen as a 
consequence of its irrational behavior. But it has been shown in this article 
that the large size of their debts had several causes: first, noblemen tied their 
debts to the full value of their property that could be sold, if necessary; and 
second, the introduction of books of revenue and expenditure did not bring 
about a reassessment of the category of debt itself. 

It can be said that, to some extent, the source of a sum of money deter- 
mined how it was spent. Thus, money received in quitrent went on traditional 
costs, and money taken on as debt was spent on demonstrative consumption. 

It is significant that a number of contemporaries established parallels 
between the state budget and those of its dignitaries. Representatives of the 
higher elite gradually grew accustomed to the notion that the rational allo- 
cation of a dignitary's budget was a matter for the state. In the words of the 
author of the tract on luxury, “In short, an unreasonable expense undermines 
the owner's ability to manage his property, since he must sometimes spend 
not only of his own volition, but also owing to his status and rank" (RGB OR, 
f. 313, k.. 54, d. 2). 


Archival sources 


RGADA 


F. 1261 (Vorontsovy), op. 2, d. 1. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia denezhnaia tetrad’ M. I. Vorontsova za 
1752 god. 
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F. 1261, op. 2, d. 2. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia tetrad’ M. I. Vorontsova za 1753 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 36. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia kniga M. I. Vorontsova za 1752 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 46. Prosheniia Romana Illarionovicha i ego syna o pogashenii dolgov raznym uchre- 
zhdeniiam 1762— 1793. 

F 1261, op. 2, d. 165. Chernovye zapisi o postuplenii i raskhode denezhnyh sredstva 1774 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 179. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia kniga A. R. Vorontsova za 1776 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 182. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia kniga A. R. Vorontsova za 1779 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 189. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia kniga A. R. Vorontsova za 1781 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 199. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia kniga A. R. Vorontsova za 1782 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 218. Raport o dokhodakh po vsem votchinam. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 340. Prikhodno-raskhodnaia kniga A. R. Vorontsova za 1790, 1793, 1804 god. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 417. Vypiski o prikhode-raskhode sobstvennykh denezhnykh summ A. R. Vorontsova 
za 1798-1806. 

F. 1261, op. 2, d. 953. Svedeniia o sbore dokhodov s votchin podvedomstvennykh Moskovskoi domovoi 
kantore Vorontsovykh 1786-1793. 

F. 1272 (Naryshkiny), op. 1, d. 94. 1775 vtoraia tret' po domu raznogo raskhoda. 


F. 248 (Senat), op. 41, kn. 3617. Kniga Senata. 


RGB OR 


F. 19 (Bariatinskie), k. 1, d. 156. Perepiska s kn. I. I. Bariatinskim (1817). 

F. 313 (Fedorov A .K.) k. 54, d. 2 Dissertatsiia o roskoshe. 

F. 41 (Bulgakovy), k. 19, d. 5. Bulgakov Ia. I. zapisnye knigi 1790-1808; zapisi dlia pamiati, zapisi o 
denezhnykh delakh, khoziaistvennye raschety. 

F. 41, k. 152, d. 9. Zapiska o prodazhe doma, stoimosti ego 1780-e. 

F. 41, k. 152, d. 12. Bulgakov Ia.I. Materialy o zakreplenii doma v sobstvennost' i dolgovye obiazatel'stva. 

F. 41, k. 155, d. 31. Dolgi 1783 v samodelnoi tetradke. 

F 41, k. 156, d. 15. Vedomosti povarennye 1803—1804. 

F 41, k. 156, d. 17. Reestr vina. 

F. 41, k. 156, d. 19. Vedomosti raskhodov na pokupku drov i loshadei. 

F 41, k. 156, d. 22. Raskhody na slug, zhalovanie. 

F. 41, k. 156, d. 23. Melkie raskhody, 1806. 

F 41, k. 158, d. 28. Vedomosti prikhoda i raskhoda deneshinvh sredstv Aleksandry Vasilevny Branitskoi 
1796. 

F. 41, k. 156, d. 35. Materialy po uplate dolgov I. I. Bulgakova. 

F. 626 (Kurbatovy), k. 1, d. 30. 


GIM OPI 


F. 3 (Kurakiny), staraia opis, d. 71. Kniga zapisnaia prikhodu i raskhodu domovnykh deneg kniazia 
Borisa Ivanovicha Kurakina 1715 goda 10/20 iiunia. 


Notes 


1. Such financial notebooks were not found in the publication Arkhiv Stol'nika Bezobrasova. 
O. Kosheleva also gave her expert opinion, saying that, in the seventeenth century, it seems that such 
financial papers were not kept. 

2. Our suggestion is based on the formulations used in the documents, and, in the case of 
Kurakin, on an analysis of the handwriting used. 
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3. For example, Mikhail Illarionovich Vorontsov, Aleksandr Romanovich Vorontsov, and 
Aleksandra Vasil'evna Branitskaias books duplicate one another entirely, apart from the arithmetical 
errors in Mikhail Illarionovichs copy. It is unclear why scribal copies were produced. There is only one 
case in which it is clear that a book of revenue and income was kept by a servant rather than the noble- 
man himself. It is unclear from the evidence whether, in such cases, similar changes also occurred in 
the terminology used. RGADA, f. 1261, op. 2 d. 1, d. 36; op. 2, d. 165; RGB OR, f. 41, k. 158, d. 28; 
RGADA, f. 1272, op. 1, d. 94. 

4. See the account for 1704-1708 (OPI GIM, f. 626, k. 1, d. 30,1. 2): “Taken for the spending 
of Counts Ioann Gavrilovich and Aleksandr Gavrilovich Golovkin abroad,” with 17,000 efimki being 
spent during the trip. | 

5. Based on M. I. Vorontsov's own rate of 215 livres to every 50 rubles. 

6. A. R. Vorontsov recorded the sums of money that he gave to Radishchev and his family 
in 1790, also noting the intermediaries to whom they had been entrusted: on August 27, he gave 300 
rubles to Stepan Ivanovich Sheshkovskii, and, on September 13,"200 assignat rubles was sent to Gov- 
ernor Osipov with a letter for the purchase of coats and clothes [...] for A. N. Radishchev” 

7. Inabsolute terms, his revenue per year was as follows: 21,000 rubles in 1776, 11,000 rubles 
in 1779, 49,000 rubles in 1781, 24,500 rubles in 1782, 82,000 rubles in 1790, 55,500 rubles in 1793, 
67,700 rubles in 1804. 

8. Entry of January 25, 1752: "Money brought from the Kekhholm villages and given to 
Andrei Konstantinovich for costs: 263 rubles.” Or that of February 6: “Given from the September 
salary instalment to Andrei Konstantinovich for costs.” 

9. Based on M. I. Vorontsov's own rate of 215 livres to every 50 rubles. 
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Self-fashioning, Estate Design, and Agricultural 


Improvement 


I. I. Bariatinskiis Enlightened Reforms of Country Living 


Andreas Schónle 


Inspired by the historiographic school of the Annales, Michael Confino exam- 
ined in great detail the economic practices of the nobility, their attendant cir- 
cumstances, and the prospects for reform in the period from 1760 to 1860 
(Confino 1963; Confino 1969). In his magisterial analysis of the big picture, 
he concluded that nobles and serfs by and large shared a mentality, rooted in 
structures of ownership and agronomical realities, that remained faithful to 
the ways of their forebears and made them diffident of innovation (Confino 
1969, 253-269). What Confino calls a “marvelous interlocking” of estate econ- 
omy, rural society, and agricultural methods explains, in his account, why any 
incremental change would have called into question the entire edifice of social 
relations in imperial Russia and hence encountered considerable resistance 
(Confino 1969, 302). The agrarian regime consisted of the tight interconnec- 
tion between factors such as the three-field rotation system, the predominant 
use of the corvée, the management of fieldwork through the peasant com- 
mune, including the periodic redistribution of lands among peasant house- 
holds, the use of relatively primitive tools and the lack of investment in new 
equipment, the fragmentation of land holdings, the predominance of rye and 
the reluctance to introduce grass and other forage plants for cattle (not to 
speak of the potato), as well as the lack of enclosure and resulting free roaming 
of cattle. Notwithstanding the fact that in his view, it is in the “mentality” of 
the landowners that all these factors are correlated (Confino 1969, 354), he 
devoted relatively little attention to the psychology of the landowning nobility, 
apart from noting that it shares with serfs the reliance on a "routine" (Confino 
1969, 268). 

To gain insight into the mentality of the elite residing on its country estates 
means to take a close look at its actions, thoughts, and emotions, and in par- 
ticular at the ways in which it justified the choices and decisions it made as it 
went about crafting its daily life in an environment where many actions were 
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fraught with moral and economic implications. Even though they remained 
exposed to moral pressure, many members of the elite retired to their estates 
to gain a degree of freedom that was unachievable in civil or military service. 
Estate life afforded an unparalleled opportunity for self-fashioning, allowing 
the elite to pursue its imagination and experiment with reinventing its iden- 
tity. In lieu of the static "big picture" delineated by Confino, my goal in this 
chapter will therefore be to propose a detailed analysis of one member of the 
elite and highlight the ways in which reconstructing his estate mansion, devel- 
oping the gardens, and in particular improving his estate economy all served 
as attempts, not always conclusive ones, to reinvent his identity as an Enlight- 
ened, independent, yet patriotically minded servant of the Russian state. In 
this instance agricultural improvement became part of a fundamental recast- 
ing of country life with the ambition to devise an aesthetically rewarding yet 
morally justifiable form of existence. I shall thus emphasize the experimental 
nature of country life, as attempts to implement a Europeanized lifestyle, in 
the aesthetic as well as economic spheres, collided with unchanging political 
and social realities. 

Under consideration will be the trajectory of Ivan Ivanovich Bariatinskii 
(1772-1825), a colorful and complex personality who cut a distinctive path 
in life and attempted to live a meaningful, self-determining existence. He is 
known in historiography primarily as the father of Aleksandr Bariatinskii, the 
field marshal who subdued the Northern Caucasus in the 1850s. A supporter 
of the French Revolution in its early years, an admirer of Honoré de Mirabeau, 
and a staunch physiocrat, Ivan Bariatinskii turned to estate management 
around 1815 at once to emulate the behavior of the Orlovs and Sheremetevs 
and to experiment with rational forms of agricultural exploitation that would 
contribute to the modernization of his country. His stake in landscape design 
was first and foremost social and aesthetic: in pursuit of social distinction, 
he strove to fashion a mansion and gardens that would please his wife and 
impress his neighbors. But in so doing, he also advanced a concept of ser- 
vice to the country that rests on agricultural improvement. Although he spent 
the most active phase of estate reconstruction abroad, we can see through 
his correspondence with his chargé d'affaires that he sought to devise man- 
agement techniques that would protect serfs against their alleged own vices 
and at the same time enhance their productivity. In his everyday behavior, 
profligacy and thrift coexisted awkwardly, the latter seeming to justify the 
former, while his professed moral independence abutted against the need to 
rely on a network of acquaintances for protection and favors, including that of 
importing forbidden books. We will try to reconstruct how he negotiated the 
conflicting imperatives to create an imposing estate commensurate with his 
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wealth and rank, to behave humanely with his serfs, to implement agricultural 
reforms that boost productivity of his lands, and to contribute to the wealth 
and well-being of his country.’ 

Before we consider Bariatinskii’s case in detail, some background on agri- 
cultural improvement in Russia will help delineate the context of his actions. 
Agricultural improvement had already become an important issue during the 
reign of Peter III and the early years of Catherine's, when, in keeping with 
cameralist views, the main aim was population growth. Catherine recruited 
Johann Georg Eisen to implement his plan to settle free peasants on avail- 
able land. However, this project was abruptly interrupted under unclear 
circumstances (Bartlett 1998). The debate about agricultural improvement 
then moved to the Free Economic Society, founded in 1765 under the high 
patronage of Catherine. Most of the views exchanged there remained largely 
theoretical, and studying them would do little to elucidate the psychological 
and identity-related factors in play. In his critical evaluation of the work of the 
Free Economic Society, Colum Leckey concluded that the Society was neither 
entirely free nor effective in advancing the cause of agricultural reform and 
instigating public debate. In the final analysis, the Society fostered the main- 
tenance of the status quo as it redefined enlightenment into a moral civilizing 
mission that in fact perpetuated serfdom (Leckey 2011. See also: Berdyshev 
1992-1993; Bradley 2009, 38-85) 

= The very notion of agricultural improvement rests on premises that go 
much deeper than the simple utilitarian notion of economic productivity. 
Implicated in this debate are considerations about the moral profile of land- 
owners and peasants and their susceptibility to self-improvement, the legal 
and moral parameters of their interactions, the moral and political auton- 
omy of the nobility, as well as geopolitical ideas about Russia as a country 
with a distinctive landscape and climate. Aesthetic factors are also central to 
improvement, particularly after the nobility began to travel to Europe and 
internalize aesthetic models about the interface between garden, fields, and 
uncultivated nature. In addition, agricultural improvement presupposes a 
certain religious mindset, inasmuch as the acquiescence to the will of God— 
the alleged traditional fatalism of the Russian national character—militates 
against the endeavor to rationalize the exploitation of nature. All of these fac- 
tors affect the identity of the landowning nobility and contribute to setting the 
parameters of its subjective sense of self. 

Bariatinskii embarked on agricultural improvement at a time when that 
notion had already been thoroughly debated and critiqued. A. T. Bolo- 
tov had put reforms of agrarian practices on the map as early as the 1760s 
through his publications for the Trudy Volnogo ekonomicheskogo obshchestva and 
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subsequently in Selskoi zhitel and Ekonomicheskii magazin, which he edited in the 
years 1780-1789. Bolotov voraciously read Western agronomical literature, 
translated and adapted what he deemed important, and shared the results of 
his own experiments.* Between 1774 and 1797 he was a salaried intendant of 
estates belonging to the empress (first in Kiasovskaia and then Bogoroditsk), 
and thus acted first and foremost as a civil servant. Curiously, Bariatinskii 
appears not to be aware of his hyperactive predecessor, who anticipated some 
of his ideas. But notions of agricultural improvement also circulated closer to 
his times. Count F. V. Rostopchin, with whom Bariatinskii had had some con- 
flict, published a scathing account of the import of agricultural practices from 
England in his pamphlet "Plug i sokha" (1806), while the rational, reformist 
landowner had become the target of mockery in I. A. Krylov's fables. 

As a point of departure and comparison, one can refer to the attempts of 
Arthur Young in England to redefine estate management and agricultural 
experimentation as a rightfully noble activity. Young sought to mitigate the 
prevailing notion that the pursuit of self-interest was unsuitable for a noble- 
man. Politeness required detachment from private interest and instead the 
furtherance of the larger interests of the collective or the state (Bending 1999, 
242). This put a premium on landscape gardens, which were aesthetically 
pleasing but economically unproductive, and hence established the polite cre- 
dentials of their owners. Young attempted to counter this widespread norm 
by raising technology, rational husbandry, and scientific experimentation to 
the status of a polite pursuit by virtue of their contribution to the public good, 
rather than individual profit. Self-interest thus remained an ungentlemanly 
motive. Despite his emphasis on scientific experimentation, Young remained 
confined by polite aesthetics, as too radical an emphasis on rational produc- 
tivity would have undermined the moral view of landscape and opened up a 
kind of social meritocracy based on individual, rational labor (243). 

It is debatable whether the Russian nobility was similarly committed to a 
genteel ideal of its contribution to the collective. Its primary role was to serve 
the tsar. Over the course of the eighteenth century, the commitment to service 
became internalized, to the extent that those among the elite who willingly 
retired from the service to settle on their estate were subject to considerable 
moral pressure from their peers. In parallel with this internalization, the 
notion of service became more diffuse and splintered as the intended benefi- 
ciary changed: from the tsar, it could become the state, the nation, the people, 
the serfs in direct ownership, the estate, the region, or a particular corporate 
entity such as the army. Bariatinskii often referred to his patriotic motivations, 
but in the 1810s until his death in 1825, he rarely invoked the tsar.? Only the 
slim upper layer of the nobility was in any position to disregard self-interest, 
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although the practice of ostentatious and extravagant expenditure clearly 
stoked the appetite for income. The historiography has long assumed that 
mercenary pursuits were the main motivation of the Russian nobility,’ but 
Edgar Melton has drawn attention to the moral preoccupations that inspired 
elite aristocratic families to regulate social relations on their estates through 
written instructions and thereby protect the weakest members of estate com- 
munes. As he concludes, “enlightened seigniors may have pursued their own 
self-interest, but at least they tried to do so with a clear conscience" (Melton 
1990, 708). 

Let us try to reconstruct Bariatinskiis biographical and intellectual back- 
ground. Bariatinskii left Russia in July 1789 with his mother, who sold her 
house in St. Petersburg and embarked on a trip to seek a cure for her rheu- 
matism.? While she continued her journey, he stayed in Leipzig to study with 
Professor Ernst Platner. His notebook contains a twenty-page inset titled 
“Droit naturel. Système de Mr Platner; which appears to represent his lec- 
ture notes (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 253, d. 1, l. 13-33)? His notebook 
entry for 17 November 1790 refers to a speech at the National Assembly and 
to the conflicting public perception of Mirabeau (3). It is possible that from 
Leipzig he went briefly to Paris, where Appuline Philippe de Saint Pray, his 
half-sister and the illegitimate daughter of his father, lived. His presence in 
Paris during the French revolution would be significant, as on June 4, 1790, 
the Russian emissary I. M. Simolin had received instructions from Catherine 
to send all Russians home (Simolin 1937, 455-456). In any case, Bariatinskii 
subsequently traveled to Geneva, where he stayed to study at least until early 
October 1792, with some trips to Italy in between.” 

Bariatinskii was profoundly shaped by rationalist Enlightenment thought. 
In his notebook, he copied passages from Rousseaus Social Contract, while 
defining the fatherland as a relation of mutual obligation handed down to him 
from his forebears (3).? He called the revolution of 1789 the "triumph of phi- 
losophy" and “the greatest effort of the human mind,” adding that “two years 
of freedom have destroyed the work of fourteen centuries of slavery" (90b.). 
He defended the revolution against the charge that it only created chaos (4b). 
His greatest hero was Mirabeau, so we can speculate that he approved of con- 
stitutional monarchy. He theorized three kinds of freedom: "Political freedom 
is the state of being subject only to laws one has contributed to establish, civil 
liberty is the ability to do everything which laws do not forbid, and individ- 
ual freedom consists in the security that neither ones belongings, nor ones 
person will be attacked other than by lawful means" (570b.). He very clearly 
credited the Enlightenment for the revolution (58). At the same time, in line 
with physiocratic thinking, he professed economic views that make the land 
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the unique source of wealth of a nation. In an entry called “Sur la vraie rich- 
esse des nations,’ possibly a dig at Adam Smith, he castigated paper or fictive 
wealth, claiming that it fostered “sterile consumption” and that credit is the 
“tomb of property” (59). He was highly critical of his own social estate: while 
in Geneva, he wrote scathing comments about the local aristocracy, scolding 
their “insane presumptuousness and puerile vanity” (71). 

His notebook shows commitment to and identification with Russia. It fea- 
tures a project for the establishment of “circles” or literary societies in Russia, 
which would serve as a forum to discuss political, metaphysical, and historical 
matters, contain a subscription library, organize public readings, and gener- 
ally discuss “the means of improvement in Russia” (3b). Further in the note- 
book, Bariatinskii drafted the plan of a book on Russias economic resources, 
which contains lofty expectations about its future contribution to Europe but 
also reveals an acute awareness of its physical and moral diversity. He calls 
Russia "a second Europe" and intends to emphasize the important role his 
country has always played. Russia, to him, "possesses everything which can 
facilitate the progress of commerce" and the main task is to foster agriculture, 
"which has álways been considered as the principal and true source of Russia's 
treasures" (840b-85). Bariatinskii's faith in economic progress is worth noting, 
and, in light of his subsequent commitment to reform on his estates, so are his 
views on the centrality of agriculture to Russias wealth. 

Bariatinskii was equally sanguine in personal matters. He betrayed total 
confidence in his ability to shape his life. As he put it, in a kind of protohistor- 
icist mode, "The future of each person is related to their way of being as the 
effect is to the cause that gives birth to it" (830b.). Contemplating his career, 
he outlined three possible existential paths. The first two, driven by ambition, 
are either to instigate a revolution, or to rise socially by way of "courbettes" — 
that is, by courting superiors. The third, which he associated with Mirabeau 
and philosophy, is to "think as a free man in a free country" and to contribute 

with all his might to “enlighten humanity about its own interests.” It is the 
third path he would wish to pursue, although the first one was equally attrac- 
tive to him (830b.). However, on the next page, in a manner characteristic of 
his inner contradictions, he drew up a plan to secure a post with a minister, 
“while waiting for his turn, or if that does not succeed within two years, to 
ask for leave and travel the world in pursuit of instruction and pleasure, for 
there is not much time to lose for someone who wants to enjoy the goods of 
this world" (840b.). The rhetoric of public service yields to the impatience of 
someone eager to make a career, or else to seize the day and enjoy life in Paris. 

In any event, he seemed to opt resolutely for the path of the loyal court- 

ier, rather than the revolutionary, as shown by his various attempts to serve 
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his country. In 1794 he joined the Russian army in Poland as a volunteer 
and earned the Cross of St. George in the battle of Praga in Warsaw for his 
“zealous service and distinguished bravery.’ On 15 July 1796 he wrote to 
his mother and asked her to intercede before Count Zubov to secure him a 
post as emissary and secretary to Baron Friedrich Melchior von Grimm so 
as “to learn from such an interesting man, who is so highly regarded by her 
Majesty" (RGB OR, f. 19. op. 2, papka 18. d. 8, 1. 4ob.). Upon Paul's accession 
to the throne, he wrote an ode in which he appears to turn squarely against 
his earlier revolutionary ideas, praising Paul for destroying "the hydra of the 
revolution" (1280b.). 

Despite such manifestations of courtly politeness, he fell prey to intrigues 
instigated by F. V. Rostopchin. A public brawl between the two grandees 
resulted in Paul banishing Bariatinskii from the court. Upon the accession of 
Alexander I, Bariatinskii joined the College of Foreign Affairs, serving as a 
diplomat first in London and then in Munich. In 1811, as both his parents 
died, Bariatinskii inherited their vast holdings of almost 50,000 desiatins and 
35,000 souls (Kuznetsov 2008, 85), in particular the family estate of Ivanovskoe 
in the Kursk district. A year later, he was recalled from Munich and there- 
upon decided to retire from service. The first trace of interest in agricultural 
improvement dates precisely to 1812, when he wrote to Charles Pictet de 
Rochemont in Geneva—an aristocrat of republican persuasion, a politician, 
diplomat, and gentleman farmer—asking him what agronomical books he 
should undertake to translate into Russian for the benefit of his countrymen. 

There is very little in the record to reconstruct his frame of mind in the 
years until he retired, but all the signs are that Bariatinskii faced contradictory 
impulses, doing his best to secure a stable position at court and in society, 
but having to compromise with his ideals in the process. His retirement from 
service at age forty, ostensibly to embark on the path of agricultural reform, 
might suggest that his newfound wealth afforded him the much-desired 
independence from court intrigues to which he had aspired all along. He 
held virulent ideas on the Russian national character, undoubtedly inspired 
by Rousseau and betraying jaundiced views of court society: "Ihe character 
of Russians is fake. Intrigue is their element. Vile and crawling, proud and 
haughty, a true chameleon, they are capable of everything and suited to noth- 
ing. All Russians resemble one another, not because they have a national char- 
acter, but because they all imitate each other alike. The only talent they have 
is that of imitation. . . . For them fashion is a matter of state. They judge a man 
on the number of his buttons" (101-1010b.).'6 The elites protean adaptability 
has consequences for their historical consciousness: "Slaves of the prejudices 
of other countries, imbued with national prejudices that set Russia back by 
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at least one century, the only merit that impresses them is that of seeming 
foreign to their compatriots” (101ob.). | 

In his subsequent activities; we can identify four main objectives 
Bariatinskii pursued concurrently. Much of what he undertook by way of aes- 
thetic improvements on his estate was justified by a sentimental desire to cre- 
ate a pleasant and decorous abode for his wife." At the same time, he sought 
to embed and display his social distinction, comparing himself to his neigh- 
bors and other famous aristocratic families. Furthermore, he strove to develop 
rational and innovative forms of agricultural exploitation that would enhance 
productivity and boost his income, as well as enable him to live without debts. 
And finally, in a characteristically paternalistic spirit, he sought to implement 
forms of estate management that would alleviate the lot of his serfs, but also 
force them to observe a strict behavioral etiquette and abandon their alleged 
irrational, self-destructive habits. Clearly these objectives were not always 
compatible and he found himself struggling to navigate among them. 

Bariatinskii's correspondence with his chargé d'affaires F. A. Golubtsov gives 

us an insight into his actions and thoughts in the period of estate reconstruc- 
tion in 1816-1819, when Bariatinskii stayed abroad.'* Repeatedly, Bariatinskii 
justified the aesthetic enhancements he orders with reference to his wifes pre- 
dilections. He renamed his estate Mar'ino (from Ivanovskoe) after her given 
name and praised those who use this name, as it “pleases me greatly" (RGB 
OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 154, l. 133ob.). When Golubtsov questioned whether 
the gardener John Brown was not spending too much on flowers, Bariatinskii 
wanted him to spend even more, explaining, "My princess is a passionate 
lover of flowers and all kinds of plants. The more he buys, the better for us" 
(1. 26). The desires and enjoyment of Mariia Fedorovna (his wife) serve as an 
unassailable rationale for any measure of expense, as if the prince was duty 
bound to demonstrate complete chivalric prodigality. We could call this the 
sentimental rationale for estate enhancement. 

References to social standing function in a similar way. For example, when 
Golubtsov reported that the governor A. I. Nelidov was concerned by the 
excessive burden placed on the serfs due to the construction, Bariatinskii 
dismissed this fear, saying, "I wish to have a good house commensurate with 
my estate. All my neighbors are building” (1. 10). References to what he saw 
on the estates of neighbors and wishes to emulate are not infrequent (l. 26). 
Estate development was an opportunity not only for ostentation, but also to 
encode an alliance between families. Bariatinskii asked the marshal of the 
nobility A. I. Moshkin to visit his garden (in his absence) and to plant a lilac 
bush, “so that we can boast that our dear and kind neighbors Aleksei Iva- 
novich and Nadezhda Lukichna made us the honor of decorating our garden; 
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the honorable Emel’ian Fedorovich Durnov, as well as Vasilyi Ivanovich 
Tiutchev and other neighbors have already taken part in this" (l. 77). 
Sharing rare flowers and seeds among estate owners also embedded ties 
between their families. Despite his above-quoted views on the vanity of imi- 
tation, Bariatinskii sought distinction not by differentiating himself from 
surrounding noble families, but rather by associating himself with these 
families and sharing resources. 

His style of management consisted of requesting reports from as many 
sources as possible—his architect, gardeners, estate stewards, neighbors, 
friends, as well as some individuals entrusted specifically with an inspection. 
He demanded precise financial accountability and was distrustful of any 
single report. The news he received would often be less than encouraging: 
new gardeners tended to disparage previous ones and to blame setbacks on 
anything from the quality of the seeds to the weather, to the workers. John 
Snow, for example, described the catastrophic conditions of the gardens upon 
his arrival (“There is no garden here, it is worse than your own fields”) and 
complained that he could not teach serfs anything, as there was too much 
turnover among them (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 33, d. 20,1. 1).? The archi- 
tect Karl Gofman was likewise scathing about the skills and industriousness 
of Bariatinskiis serfs and requested manpower to be hired from Belorussia 
(RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 154, l. 36). In 1818 Bariatinskii began to have 
doubts about his gardener John Brown and demanded an "honest, but factual" 
report about what he had accomplished "for the benefit of the economy" and 
whether one might be sure to obtain from him "all the amenities which one 
expects" (l. 173). In the end, after further inquiries, Brown was dismissed (I. 
262). Yet at the same time as he strove to micromanage estate affairs by way of 
written instructions, Bariatinskii also gave Golubtsov carte blanche to under- 
take whatever he thought necessary. For example, when Golubtsov asked him 

. whether it would be expedient to create a beetroot sugar factory, Bariatinskii 
answered with irritation, "I have many times requested that you do whatever 

: pleases Your High Excellency as you know the condition and needs of my 
estates much better than I do and all your dispositions and orders are a true 
blessing for my household" (1. 1860b.). He seemed perennially torn between 
micromanaging and delegating his affairs. | 

It is clear from his repeated requests that he was unable to gain an adequate 
understanding of his financial and economic situation. Facing increasing 
financial losses, he came to the conclusion that "in order to stop them and to 
root out all abuses, my presence on the estate is indispensable, because with 
our people ... there is no chance without the ever-menacing words of the 
lord himself to set up anything good or to keep the agricultural economy in 
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requisite order” (1. 3070b.). In his "Instructions to my oldest son,’ written in 
1821 and to be opened after his death, he advised, clearly from experience: 


Get into the habit from early on to examine the accounts of your agents 
monthly and have them submit reports in the form of a journal regularly every 
week, and here, in Ivanovsky, daily. You must absolutely be informed about 
everything that happens. Despite all these precautions, they will still deceive 
you, but much less than others, and you will at least have the ease to examine 
and find without trouble all their deceptions. Without this form of manage- 
ment, your affairs will get completely mixed up and will form a chaos that you 
will never be able to see through. This is what our agents strive for! (RGB OR, 
f. 19, op. 5, d. 72,1. 9ob-10) 


And he detailed a highly intrusive system of accountability, with all transac- 
tions corroborated in writing by witnesses (l. 12). His overall suggestion is to 
"try to have spies in all estates. Constant and active surveillance is indispens- 
able with our people who are used to plunder, to drinking and lying" (1. 120b.). 

Another technique Bariatinskii used was to establish two books, red and 
black, the former to contain lists of all the peasants and stewards who had 
distinguished themselves in diligence and honesty, and the latter to feature 
those at fault in some way, from mistreating peasants, taking bribes, or steal- 
ing, to laziness in fieldwork and drinking. These latter were forced to work 
on the pond dig or in factories, and "if such gentle measures do not serve to 
their correction" they would be subject to an unspecified “much worse" lot 
(RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 231, d. y, 1. 8). He was clearly convinced that only 
coercive means of management and control could come to terms with the 
Russian people. 

And yet Bariatinskii never relinquished the idea that he acted ultimately 
for the benefit of the serfs themselves and protected them against their own 
vices. He thought that quitrent “corrupts the peasants’ and he kept or some- 
times converted his serfs on corvée as a way "to correct their morality and 
stop drunkenness and all kinds of excesses" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 154, 
l. 2170b.). He was thus a staunch defender of serfdom, and in this instance 
spoke against the Enlightenment: "Although our serf muzhiks are barbarians 
(as the French call them), they are much better fed and much happier than all 
the foreign peasants I have seen so far. God willing, may our muzhiks remain 
such barbarians for a long time, and not become free and enlightened Ger- 
mans or Frenchmen’ (l. 77ob.). This vision of the idealized happiness of serfs 
is in evidence in a painting of Mar ino, which portrays Bariatinskiis children 
with their nannies and some peasants in the foreground, while in the middle 
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Palace in Mar'ino, by an unknown painter (1816). The Kursk District Museum of Local History 


ground serfs work the fields in harmonious proximity to a group of prome- 
nading nobles (exact date disputed, 1816-1821). 

His confidence that his serfs were well nourished began to crumble in 
1817, when he received reports that they were becoming destitute as their 
horses were dying from malnutrition and overexertion during construction 
works. He reacted first with incredulity, sharing his concern with his archi- 
tect but commenting that "in any case you know that the Russian muzhik is 
always complaining and many lie” (1 1330b.).? Nevertheless, as the reports 
became more insistent, he eventually developed a comprehensive plan, which 
included slowing the pace of construction, introducing various technological 
improvements, purchasing horses for 20,000 rubles and handing them out, 
exempting serfs from all labor but the most essential (namely field work), dis- 
tributing up to twenty sheep per household to those who wanted them, as 
well as forgiving all peasant loans for the last two years (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 
1, papka 154, l. 1680b, l. 1710b, 1. 252ob, 1. 253). He justified these measures 
to Golubtsov with the argument that “our true wealth rests on the well-being 
of our peasants” (l. 127) and that “I am obliged to recompense them in this 
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way for the zeal and effort with which they helped me build my house. I hope 
that they will be pleased with me and will receive us as affectionate parents 
who care for their benefit and good" (l. 256). He blamed his architect for his 
over-ambitious plans, which caused the misery of the serfs (1. 263). When 
faced with the bill for the construction works (more than 450,000 rubles), 
feeling deceived, he exclaimed, "I had not intended such gigantic construc- 
tions, and especially such that bring about the destitution of my peasants 
and economy" (1. 293). Ultimately, he confided to Gofman, “You are more an 
imperial architect than one for a private individual. I fear your talents, as they 
clearly exceed my income" (l. 297). Nevertheless he insisted on completion of 
the works. It is not entirely clear whether his measures to alleviate the lot of 
his peasants were fully implemented. A certain Chezot, who had been sent 
on an inspection of his estates, reported in December 1819 with great dismay 
that a twenty-two-year-old serf had been beaten to death because he could not 
repay his debt of grains. Chezot presented this as evidence of Russian barbary, 
which could prevent attracting French industry to Russia, as he could never 
resign himself to live “among such tigers” (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 33, d. 
25, 1. 3-30b.). There is no record of Bariatinskii s response in the archive, but 
it is worth noting that Chezot fully presumed that Bariatinskii would be as 
shocked as he was. 

[he extent of the works undertaken, willingly or not, was colossal. The 
palace alone featured a living surface of 10,000 square meters, all lavishly 
decorated, although Bariatinskii groaned to his architect, “I'm not inclined 
to lose the greatest part of my income for grand, empty, and pointlessly enor- 
mous buildings” (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 154, l. 297). The estate also 
included many service buildings, such as a hospital, an almshouse, a school, 
an apothecary, trading rows, a Lutheran chapel and an Orthodox church, a 
textile factory, several farms, including pet farms for each child. The gardens 
boasted an eighteen-hectare pond (dug out by serfs and hired hand), three 
islands, extensive canals with stone bridges, large greenhouses, a rotunda and 
other small temples, as well as plenty of sculptures commissioned and bought 
in Italy?! The pond was equipped with a fleet of several vessels, including a 
thirty-six-foot yacht. The gardens, a combination of French and English in 
style, featured a hundred different varieties of roses, while the groves con- 
tained about eighty thousand trees, most of them planted as part of the design, 
including fruit trees (peach, pomegranate, orange, and plum). Some of the 
ground had been marshland that needed to be drained. 

Despite the lavish architecture and grounds, Bariatinskii was dissatisfied 
with the results. Chezot pointed out some devastating flaws in his report: 
“With regard to the palace, I have not seen anything comparable in St. 
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Petersburg or Moscow in respect of the building, but I'm surprised that your 
Excellency chose this site without view to build, that you didnt order your 
architect to design a grand entry, which would correspond to the palace, and 
where two carriages could enter or leave at the same time ... The plantations 
in the alleys [of the French garden] are not attractive relative to their age ... 
Those of the English garden are much more beautiful, but I found the alleys 
to be too narrow given the size of the park. The greenhouses are good-looking 
and well built ... but I think one would need more care, work and pride. I 
found your oranges to be quite ill" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 33, d. 25, 1. 
lob.). In his “Instructions to his oldest son,’ Bariatinskii suggested several 
necessary improvements to the park, repeatedly evoking the "hundred and 
one monuments to the stupidity" of his architect Gofman (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 
5, papka 72, 1. 130b, 17). 

None of these setbacks suggest in any way that Bariatinskii stopped seeing 
himself as an enlightened landowner. In the early 1820s he was awarded a 
gold medal by the Free Economic Society for the drainage of the marshes he 
accomplished on his estate. In his draft response, he wrote that this "honor- 
ific recognition of my efforts toward the expansion and improvement of local 
agriculture ... is the most beautiful reward that a true patriot and rural land- 
lord can aspire to merit" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 252a, d. 1, l. 120b-13). 
He was elected honorary member of the Moscow Agricultural Society and 
contributed several articles and letters about his agronomical improvements 
to its journal.” In his "Instructions to his son,’ he enjoined him to “use all the 
physical and moral means you possess to civilize the regions where your lands 
are situated. This will serve your sovereign, your country and yourself well. 
Continue what I have started, perfecting it, but do not introduce anything new 
on a grand scale" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 5, d. 72, l. 4ob.). He stated that agron- 
omists “are more truly useful and interesting than the greatest generals and 
diplomats known in this century. Here are the true civilizers of the nations, 
the fathers of Society, the benefactors of humanity" And he added, “What 
better vocation than that of a rich man who uses his fortune to bring wealth 
to his country by improving agriculture and by introducing arts and crafts 
that bring prosperity and happiness to society, and who civilizes his country 
by virtue of his example" (1. 5ob.). One of the recommendations he made was 
to abolish the absurd system of three-field rotation. "If you can eliminate it in 
your properties,' he told his son, "you will have made a conquest more signif- 
icant than all those of Alexander the Great” (1. 6ob.). 

Bariatinskii repeatedly adopted the rhetoric of public service. In 1817, as his 
neighbors objected to his project to develop the nearby rivers into navigable 
waterways to facilitate trade (which would open up “new sources of wealth"), 
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he exclaimed to Golubtsov that “one ought to pursue the common good, not 
private interest, as is customary here" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 154, 1. 30 
and |. 92). On the subject of the education of his son, he wrote, “My sole objec- 
tive is to educate my son for the benefit of the fatherland and his own, and to 
make him into a genuine and hence enlightened Russian, and not someone 
steeped solely in national prejudice" (l. 32). In other words, genuine patrio- 
tism must accept that universal values fostered by the Enlightenment must 
trump national preconceptions. The same ethos underpins the educational 
plan Bariatinskii drew up for his son in 1815, which pursued a combination of 
advanced expertise in a variety of disciplines along with practical knowledge 
derived initially from land cultivation and subsequently from extensive travel 
through Russia (for six years!) and then Europe (another three or four years). 
All of this was to ensure that his son would be protected from the pernicious 
influence of court or military life and would "necessarily be a useful son of his 
fatherland" and so join the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or of Finances and help 
reform "the sick giant" that is Russia. 

Bariatinskii' s assessment of the state of agriculture in his country could not 
be more eloquent: 


It is time that noblemen who have traveled and have seen systematic [agri- 
cultural] exploitations think seriously about imitating European enlightened 
agronomists. Our soil is becoming visibly exhausted! The succession of 
grains, the total lack of fertilizer, the deplorable plowing instruments of the 
peasants, the miserable breed of horses that drag dismal and coarse ploughs, 
the poor seeds they use for sowing, the horrible condition of the ground, 
the laziness of the peasants, the unfaithfulness and deeply rooted prejudice 
of our agents called dvorovye—all concur to render our farms unproductive 

and ruinous, to throw us into the barbary of the first ages, to slow down our 
civilization, and even to hamper the growth of our population. (RGB OR, f. 
19, op. 5, d. 72,1. 8ob.) 


His answer to these problems was first and foremost technological He 
ordered tools, seeds, and new breeds of animals from Europe, built new mills, 
and introduced threshing and winnowing machines to alleviate the work of 
his serfs, all in order to "give a good example and introduce useful practices 
in a country as backwards as ours" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 140, d. La, 
l.4b). He experimented with new systems of rotation, but only on a limited 
and experimental scale, and he hesitated to make his trials public (RGB OR, 
f. 19, op. 2, papka 30, d. 43, l. 1-20ob.). Nevertheless, he could boast of some 
improvements in productivity since, as he put it, in 1822 he earned more 
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income with 14,000 serfs than his mother did with 24,000 (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 
5, d. 72, l. 180b.). 

Bariatinskii's hesitations in instigating comprehensive reform of the estate 
economy may partly stem from the fear of public ridicule. He confessed to his 
son that “it takes great force of character to persevere in a career [as agrono- 
mist], which the ignorance of worldly people and the bad faith and prejudice 
of our agents sow with such obstacles and repulsion’ (1. 180b.). And despite 
the moral independence he often flaunted in his correspondence, he admitted 
to Golubtsov, “I completely agree with you that free laborers are much cheaper 
than serfs, and if I did not fear to pass as eccentric, I would free all my spong- 
ers, on the condition that they leave the estate, and would hire laborers in 
their place" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 1, papka 154,1. 297). This statement somewhat 
qualifies Bariatinskiis commitment to the well-being of his serfs, which he 
elsewhere called “my first aim in life, the holiest object of my heart” (RGB OR, 
f. 19, op. 1, papka 231, d. i), 1. 7). 

What conclusions can we draw from this evidence? First, as a member of 
the elite, Bariatinskii clearly harbored the ambition to make an impact on 
his country, locally as well as nationally. From his early attempts to secure 
a position of political influence to his later resolve to lead by example in the 
area of agricultural improvement, he clearly considered it his responsibility to 
work toward the greater good, which ties in with his notion of the fatherland 
as a relation of mutual obligation. Bariatinskiis concern with the public good, 
defined in economic terms, is in keeping with the widespread interest in polit- 
ical economy emerging among high and middling elites across Europe.? In 
Bariatinskiis own eyes, this patriotic commitment raises him above his nar- 
row corporatist interests, even though looking after his own wallet was also 
very much part of the equation. In this way, Bariatinskii ostensibly conformed 
to Youngs notion that politeness transcends self-interest. 

Second, Bariatinskii displayed utter self-consciousness. From the very 
beginning, he approached his life as something that requires thought, deci- 
sion, and exertion. He generally took freedom of choice for granted and was 
not easily cowed by external pressures. Retiring from the service in 1812, on 
the eve of Napoleons invasion, required a great deal of self-confidence and 
readiness to face down social pressure. His self-fashioning was deliberate, and 
he felt remorse at his relative failure to transform his estate economy and at 
the excessive luxury he indulged in. 

Third, and this is where things become more interesting and complicated, 
there is a huge span in the range of identities he fashioned and espoused. From 
the courtier to the staunchly autonomous landlord, from the enlightened apol- 
ogist of the revolution to the defender of the benefits of serfdom, from the 
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profligate, impulsivetart buyer to the pennywise estate manager, and from the 
liberal delegator of estate responsibilities to the fastidious controller, Bariatinskii 
seemed caught in gaping inconsistencies. These contradictions cannot be fully 
resolved in terms of his biographical evolution, nor do they map easily on the 
tension between ideological self-justification and actual behavior. Even less is 
it a matter of the difference between certain areas of socially determined, theat- 
rical behavior on the one side and areas of authentic, self-determining behav- 
ior on the other. We might surmise that this sort of tacking between seemingly 
incompatible positions is intrinsic to elitist self-consciousness and to the dis- 
cretionary sense of entitlement, distinction, and responsibility characteristic of 
it. What is clear is that Bariatinskii operated with an abiding sense that life is an 
ever-fluctuating individual pursuit characterized by experimentation. Coher- 
ence and consistency were the last of his worries, yet we can also see from his 
writings that he was not immune to remorse, seemed aware of his contradic- 
tions, and appeared somewhat disappointed that he achieved so little in his 
agricultural reforms.” It is also clear that estate and agricultural improvement 
served conveniently as an area in which he could attempt to resolve some of the 
tensions that he experienced in that it held out the promise of a life of refined 
distinction, albeit on the margins of society, while presenting the opportunity 
to implement rational ideas and introduce beneficial moral, economic, and 
technological changes to his estates and beyond. His elitist sense of identity 
allowed him to navigate between various subject positions, casting himself at 
once as a loyal servant of his country, a lone, vainglorious reformer disdainful 
of his social set,” a refined aesthete absorbed by the arts, a rational manager 
committed to ruthless control and efficiency, and a paternalistic custodian of 
the serfs entrusted to his care. But through this experimentation, he attempted 
to bring the world of rational ideas and the messy realities of everyday life 
together, contradicting a basic presupposition at the heart of the historiogra- 
phy of the Russian nobility since the influential works of Lotman, the premise 
of a radical divorce between the world of ideas and the sphere of ordinary life 
(Lotman 1985a; Bradley 2009, 55-56). 

Bariatinskii confidently projected the public significance of his estate activ- 
ities and expected that his technological and managerial innovations would 
set a standard for imitation. With the help of his orchestra (consisting of 
forty to sixty serfs) and his troupe of serf actors, he organized cultural activ- 
ities to which his neighbors were invited and which put him in the spotlight 
(Lotareva 1995, 167). He drew actively on networks of sociability, locally as 
well as in the capitals and abroad. His habit of living in the public eye and in a 
representational manner may explain why he posited that his estate activities 
amounted de facto to a form of public service. 
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What does Europeanization mean for Bariatinskii? The well-traveled aristo- 
crat clearly enjoyed the trappings of life in Europe, and so he actively enhanced 
his lifestyle through the extensive import of European artifacts, such as art and 
furniture and an extensive library. However, he was less interested in adopting 
political or social formations, notably an independent peasantry. Increasingly, 
Europeanization to him meant aesthetic and technological import, facilitated 
by the recruitment of foreign professionals, rather than the transfer of political 
ideas or social structures. Europe was a lifestyle, not a political program. 

Ultimately, estate life became an experiment, an attempt at self-fashioning, 
a way to shape his life for himself, rationally and in accordance with his values 
and ideas. Despite being deeply indebted and notwithstanding the suffering 
the development of his estate caused to his peasants, he was clearly convinced 
that he was leading a moral life and contributing to the spiritual transforma- 
tion of Russia. Reflective moments of remorse and regret at his failings only 
reinforced his sense that he was pursuing a morally alert existence. His men- 
tal outlook was certainly less homogeneous, and less reliant on routine, than 
what Confino presumed, and the magnifying lens I have used in my analysis 
of his existential trajectory reveals much that is tentative and contradictory 
in his actions. But that was precisely his point, the internal contradictions 
resulting in part from his pursuit of distinctiveness. This case study exempli- 
fies the existential complexity faced by a member of the elite whose mentality 
derives less from a remarkably stable interlocking of various economic and 
social factors, than from a fluid transaction and negotiation between vari- 
ous value systems in his unstable quest for self-fashioning. This is not to say 
that there is no validity in Confinos thesis. Bariatinskii’s failure to abolish the 
three-field rotation on his estates or to free his serfs may have stemmed from 
a fear of jeopardizing his entire economy, yet even within some unchanging 
parameters, there was considerable room for experimenting with new forms 
of production and new styles of living, and thus for crafting an existence that 
is substantially distinct from abidance by a mindless routine. 


Archival Sources | 


RGADA 


F 1255 (Bariatinskie), op. 4, d. 432. Perepiska s upravliaiushchimi imenii. 


RGB OR 


F. 19 (Bariatinskie), op. 1, papka 140, d. 1a, Tri pisma kn. I. I. Bariatinskogo, 1817, 1819, 1820. 
F. 19, op. 1, papka 154. Pis'ma Fedora Aleksandrovicha Golubtsova k I. I. Bariatinskomu. 
F. 19, op. 1, papka 231, d. i), Zapiska ob ivanovskikh zhenakh. 
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F. 19, op. 1, papka 231, d. y), Materialy o krepostnykh. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 18, d. 8. Bariatinskii I. I. Pismo materi ot 15/26 iiulia 1796. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 27, d. 1. Mme de Saint-Pray. Pis'ma k LI. Bariatinskomu 1812-17. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 29, ed. 10. Copie de la lettre du Prince Iwan Bariatinsky à Mme de St Pray en date 
du 17/28 octobre 1790. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 30, d. 43. Deminkov, Tolstoi o sadovodstve. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 31, d. 5. Pictet de Rochemont 1812. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 33, d. 20. Snou (Snow) o sadovykh rabotakh 1820-1821 Mar'ino. 

F 19, op. 2, papka 33, d. 25. Shezo (Chezot), O zhestokostiakh v obrashchenii s krest'ianami v imeni- 
iakh kn. Bariatinskogo. 1819, 1822. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 252a, d. 1. Chernovye pisma Bariatinskogo I. I. k raznym litsam. 

F. 19, op. 2, papka 253, d. 1. Chernoviki, zapiski, zametki, rassuzhdeniia I. I. Bariatinskogo. 

F 19, op. 5, d. 72. Conseils à mon fils ainé. 

F. 19, op. 5, d. 117. Kopii pisem, razlichnye vypiski i zametki I. I. Bariatinskogo. 

F. 19, op. 5/2, d. 12. Bariatinskaia Ekaterina Petrovna, ur. Golshtein-Bek, Zapiski o puteshestvii po 
Evrope. 


Notes 


1. I would like to thank Roger Bartlett, Marcus C. Levitt, Christian Teichmann and our anon- 
ymous reviewer for their helpful suggestions on earlier versions of this text. 

2. For a glowing, somewhat uncritical overview of Bariatinskii’s biography and his creation 
at Mar’ino, see Lotareva 1995. | 

3. Although his study perpetuates stereotypical notions of national identity, Sergei Kozlov 
has documented the extensive reception of western agronomical ideas in Russia between 1765 and 
1861 (Kozlov 2002). 

4. Fora general discussion of Bolotov’s life and writings, see Newlin 2001. For a more specific 
discussion of his ideas on landscaping, see Schónle 2007, 116-163. 

5. Fora summary of the debates about the import of foreign, chiefly English, farming meth- 
ods, see Confino 1969, 239-268. Bariatinskii became member of the Free Economic Society in 1819, 
but his interest in agronomical literature goes back at least to 1812. 

6. Confino disputes the traditional thesis of the centrality of service to the Russian nobility 
(and hence its difference from the nobility in the West). See Confino 2011a. 

7. Confino notes, for example, that the rise of a market economy encouraged nobles to be 
ever more profit minded (Confino 1963, 178). Arcadius Kahan attributes the partially successful 
search for increased income to the cost of Westernization (Kahan 1966). 

8. Her journal shows her crisscrossing Europe, being as interested in the arts and society as in 
health spas. See RGB OR, f. 19, op. 5/2, d. 12. 

9. References to this notebook, which represents the core evidence for Bariatinskii's intellec- 
tual bearings in his youth, will henceforth be given directly in parenthesis. 

10. He stayed in touch with her and visited her several times during his subsequent Euro- 

_ pean travels, while she sent him regular reports about literary and artistic life in Paris. Her interest- 
ing and extensive letters are generally impersonal if not deferential, but in one of them, she reveals 
that she was beside herself with joy at the news of his arrival in Paris (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 
27, d. 1,1. 4090b). In October 1790, Bariatinskii's father wrote to Philippes mother, offering a regular 
pension and asking for the girl and her older sister to join him in St. Petersburg, but to no avail (RGB 
OR, f. 19, op. 2, papka 29, d. 10). 

11. On October 14 (n.s.) his mother refers to the fact that Bariatinskii will be studying at the 
Geneva Academy (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 5/2, d. 12, 1. 30) and he refers to the Geneva weather in an 
undated entry early in his notebook (l. 7). In early 1791, he sat for Angelica Kauffman in Rome, who 
made a family painting of him, his mother, sister and brother-in-law. 
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12. Bariatinskii had been an avid reader of Rousseau, in particular of the Réveries du prome- 
neur solitaire. He claimed that there was no reading, which “better accords with my character” (RGB 
OR, f. 19, op. 5, d. 117,1. 2ob.). 

13. Suvorov praised him in his report to the empress (Orlov 1894, 130). 

14. There is some unclarity about this figure in the literature, whose origin is undocumented 
and which seems to refer to the family holdings in total. Bariatinskii himself stated in 1822 that he 
owned 14,000 serfs. See RGB OR, f. 14, op. 5, d. 72,1. 19. 

15. Pictet answered in no uncertain terms that Russia, a country where "the state of slavery 
restricts all perspectives and channels all energy,’ wasnt ready to assimilate the fruits of French theo- 
ries (RGB OR, f. 19, op 2, papka 31, d. 5,1. 2). 

16. This entry is undated, but it refers to a male tsar—that is, it was written after 1796. 

17. He married Maria Fedorovna Keller, the daughter of the Prussian emissary to Munich, in 
1813. 

18. Golubtsov was Actual Privy Councilor, member of the State Council and former minister 
of Finances (1807-1810). He acted on behalf of Bariatinskii, liaising directly with stewards on the 
estate and managing his financial affairs, as well as dispensing advice (including about who should 
receive gifts from Bariatinskii). 

19. Snow also insists that the peasants should be tidy and good looking as they would be visible 
during walks. 

20. He also received a detailed report in 1820 that explained in no uncertain terms that the 
miseries his serfs endured were caused by the construction works. RGADA, f. 1255, op. 4, d. 432, l. 
11-12ob. 

21. In 1818, Golubtsov had to implore Bariatinskii to stop purchasing art (1.211). A year later, 
Bariatinskii boasted to him that “over the last three years, I have not only not made any debts, but I 
have purchased all kinds of valuable things, such as, in Paris, diamonds and pearls for my princess, 
who didn't have any, beautiful French bronzes, porcelain, rare paintings, silk textiles from Lyon for 
upholstery, carpets, muslin, models, mathematical and physical instruments, several thousand books, 
maps, and prints; in Italy statues, pillars, tables, antiquities, bath tubs, chimney mantels and so forth 
made of beautiful Carrera marble, books and paintings; in Leipzig table cloth and other linen and an 
entire German library; in Dresden paintings and various rare things. All of this did not even cost a 
100,000 rubles, which over two and half years is not much. In Russia, I would not have been able to 
acquire these things for 400,000 rubles” (1. 298). 

22. See Zemledelcheskii zhurnal, no 2 (1821), no. 4 (1822), and no. 7 (1823). 

23. John Shovlin has traced how the interest in political economy in the second half of the 
eighteenth century ultimately prompted elites in France to turn against absolutism (Shovlin 2006). 

24. About his estate orchestra, he writes “I have often reproached myself about this luxury of 
the Russian nobleman [original emphasis]" (RGB OR, f. 19, op. 5, d. 72,1. 21). 

25. In his instructions to his son, he writes, "Be it only out of pride, you must strive to be better 
than most young people, who are almost all of the same color” (l. 4ob.). And referring to the nobility, 
he adds, "Most of them are nothing more than monkeys or decorated parrots" (l. 5). 

26. Bariatinskii was an avid music connoisseur who composed music himself and gathered an 
extensive collection of musical scores. 
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OFFICERS OFF THE BATTLEFIELD 


Managers and Thinkers 


he main mission of the nobility, justifying its privileged status, was 

military service—that is more or less true of all societies based on 

social estates and especially so of eighteenth-century Russia, which 
was fighting for most of this period against Turkey, Persia, Poland, Sweden, 
Prussia, and France. The Petrine reforms, which provided the legal, economic, 
and cultural framework for the existence of the Russian nobility, were guided 
by the necessity to create and educate an officer corps that would be ready 
to preserve and expand the empire. Russian nobles were initially obligated 
to serve for thirty years (later reduced to twenty-five), and after the 1762 
Manifesto on the Freedom of the Nobility, many felt impelled to continue to 
serve for considerations of social status, economic well-being, or ideological 
and moral inclinations. Throughout the whole period, the Russian army was 
largely successful on the battlefield, eventually winning all the wars in which 
it participated, notwithstanding some terrible defeats. The entrance of the vic- 
torious Russian troops in Paris in 1814 marked the culmination of this period 
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of triumphs and brought Russian influence in Europe to a point it never could 
achieve again afterwards. | | 

The formidable military power of the Russian Empire stood in remark- 
able contrast to its economic and political backwardness. The standing army 
was an enormous economic burden for the state, but also a source of national 
pride, providing the country with a sense of mission as a European power. As 
Dominic Lieven argued, Russias victory in the Napoleonic wars represented a 
major success by an ancien régime military organization over the armies built 
on modern principles (Lieven 2010). Within this system, a military career 
became the main sphere of self-realization for an aspiring noble male, shaping 
his experience and worldview. 

The institutional structure of the Russian military reflected the social divi- 
sions that existed within the nobility as a whole. The guard was a place for 
the members of the noble elite, with the majority of poorer nobles serving in 
the army regiments, where a career in cavalry and artillery was significantly 
more prestigious than in the infantry, which represented the lowest rung of 
the status hierarchy. In Gogols The Marriage, one of the characters trying 
to convince the potential bride of his merits urges her not to "disparage a 
man who may have served in an infantry regiment, yet has proper regard for 
the etiquette of higher society" (Gogol 1995, 211). The guard stationed in St. 
Petersburg played a decisive political role—during the century between the 
death of Peter the Great in 1725 and Alexander I in 1825, it was implicated in 
seven dynastic successions out of nine. This Pretorian period of Russian his- 
tory ended on Senate Square on December 14, 1825, when the elite regiments 
of the guard were dispersed by cannons during the failed coup d'état. 

The institutional and military history of the Russian army during this period 
has been extensively studied (Hartley 2008; Beskrovnyi 1973; Beskrovnyi 
1958). The discussion in this chapter revolves around the everyday life, world- 
view, and perceptions of officers off the battlefield. Focusing on the guard, as 
well as cavalry and artillery regiments, Stanislav Andriainen contributes an 
analysis of the economic responsibilities of officers in time of peace and their 
understanding of the needs of the army as reflected in readers letters to the 
editors of the professional military magazines of the early nineteenth century. 
Rather counterintuitively, for a state with a highly centralized system of gov- 
ernment and for such a hierarchical institution as the army, local commanders 
had a very high degree of autonomy in their everyday decisionmaking. 

The economic weakness of the state, the dimensions of the country, and 
the lack of effective communications made centralized control all but impos- 
sible and endowed officers with full responsibility for the everyday life of their 
units. Such relative independence, as demonstrated in Mikhail Velizhev's 
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contribution, which is based on the unpublished diaries of General Vasilii 
Viazemskii, provided more social space for independent thinking than many 
institutions of civil society. It quite possibly contributed to Russian officers’ 
ability to withstand the challenges of military campaigns. In Viazemskii’s 
case, both his critical attitude to current authorities including the tsar and his 
fervent patriotism were magnified by the fact that his brigade was stationed 
outside the country. Intriguingly, it is in the army that one ought to search for 
the early symptoms of a developing public sphere in Russia. 
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Warriors in Peace 


The Everyday Life of Russian Officers at the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century 


Stanislav Andriainen 


The main mission of every Russian nobleman (as well as every other nobleman, 
regardless of nationality) was military service. There exists an enormous body 
of literature on the Russian army of the late eighteenth-early nineteenth centu- 
ries, but in large part it is dedicated to wars and battles—the things armies are 
created for. And yet, a Russian officer would spend most of his time away from 
the battlefield, in garrison, where his life consisted mostly of domestic business. 

The numerous military reforms undertaken by Russian emperors from the 
late eighteenth century aimed not only to increase the army's battle readiness 
but also to improve its management, finances, and equipment (see Tereshchuk 
2011, 354-382; Panchulidzev 2004). While Russia generally succeeded in cre- 
ating a powerful army, it was ultimately unable to solve some fundamental 
problems in the management of it (Zaionchkovskii 2002; Beskrovnyi 1973; 
Skalon 1902a; Skalon 1902b; Lapin 2008; Lieven 2010; Kagan and Higham, 
2002; Bitis 2007, ch. 2). 

Ihe army, manned with conscripts, was too large for peacetime and not 
large enough for war (Zaionchkovskii 2002, 472—480). It placed an unbearable 
burden on the state budget and yet suffered from a shortage of funds. Even 
in peacetime, it could not afford to decrease in size as the conscripts, largely 
recruited from serfs, were freed from their owners after joining the army 
(Svechin 1928, 15) and at the same time lost any agricultural knowledge they 
had possessed, so that they essentially had nowhere to go after completing 
their term of service (Zaionchkovskii 2002, 415). The funding that the army 
received was never enough to satisfy all of its needs, although it could account 
for up to 50 percent of all government expenditures (Lapin 1991b). 

The purview of this chapter will include a look at the everyday life of offi- 
cers from the end of the eighteenth century to the early 1830s; a discussion 
of the logistics of garrisons, and in particular, the remonte—the purchase of 
horses for cavalry regiments—as well as the role of regular musters in the 
everyday life of the army; and, finally, a consideration of how officers viewed 
the army’s situation as reflected in military periodicals. 
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The chapters main focus is the commanders of guards units—regiments 
and squadrons—who were the military elite of the empire. To better under- 
stand the specifics of service in the guards, it will also look at the commanders 
of regular army units during the same period. 


The Economics of Garrison Life 


Unexpectedly for such a centralized structure as the army, especially in 
an absolutist empire, one of the key distinguishing features of the Russian 
system of military management was the degree of freedom afforded to mili- 
tary units in terms of their interior economy. The everyday needs of the army 
exceeded the industrial and logistical capacity of the Russian economy. The 
only completely centralized process was the supply of arms and ammunition. 
Everything else was to be supplied mostly by the units themselves. 

Industry could not provide the army with a sufficient number of uniforms 
and boots. There were not enough barracks, so that the military were often 
billeted in locals houses. Since it was impossible to billet more than five or six 
soldiers in a single peasant hut, a single regiment of 2,100 people had to be 
spread among several hundred houses. These could be dozens of kilometers 
away from each other, which made the logistics of supply extremely compli- 
cated. The underdeveloped state of the transport network made it impossible 
to order supplies for entire regiments, so that they had to be purchased piece- 
meal for separate units. Any kind of centralized financial planning was further 
complicated by the fact that prices could vary significantly across the empire. 
Under these circumstances, regimental and squadron commanders assumed 
de facto control over all domestic administration. In contrast, junior officers 
had no knowledge of the larger picture and would only be involved in specific 
tasks—for example, the purchase of horses and food. 

The regimental and squadron commanders were also responsible for seek- 
ing out additional sources of income. For example, officers had to provide 
their soldiers with extra rations, since the only kinds of food supplies that sol- 
diers of the Russian Imperial Guard received in the early nineteenth century 
were flour and grain (Leonov and Ulianov 1996, 80). Another concern was 
the maintenance of uniforms. In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the army was governed by the so-called "fixed-term" (srochnyi) system, where 
every item of military clothing had to be worn for a prescribed amount of 
time before it could be replaced. If soldiers were careful with their coats and 
managed to wear them for four years rather than the three prescribed by law, 
they could receive a monetary bonus. In practice, however, the legal terms 
for uniforms were very far from the realities on the field. The clothes suffered 
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tremendously on the march and in summer camps. When deserters took their 
uniforms with them, the items remained on the books, so officers had to fal- 
sify their equipment lists. Since they could not be written off, they had to be 
replaced with new items, purchased with economized funds. 

Military units also needed extra funds to take care of servicemen and their 
relatives. For instance, commanding officers in the guards regiments tried 
to arrange care for their wounded. In January 1813, for example, the Horse 
Guards sent an officer to Vilnius to check up on wounded soldiers being 
treated at the local hospital. The same regiment paid out small pensions to a 
number of elderly women, relatives of the regiment’s noncommissioned offi- 
cers (RGVIA, f. 3542, op. 1, d. 2769, 1. 1-4). 

Some of the best opportunities to acquire funds were available through the 
customary system of forage purchases, codified in the Cavalry Regulations of 
1796 (PSZ 1830, vol. 24, no. 17590, p. 156-212). The war ministry appropri- 
ated funds for the military units, which were then responsible for purchasing 
food for their horses. Twice a year, the commanders of all cavalry regiments 
in Russia reported to their superiors the prices at which they were willing to 

. provide oats, hay, and straw for their unit. The periods during which prices 
were set began on September 1 and January 1. After this, the reports were sent 
to divisional commanders, who tried to lower the prices slightly, and then for 
the final confirmation to commanders of the corps. The latter would compare 
the information they received from regimental officers and civil servants at 
the department responsible for army supplies and settle on a final price, made 
public in a special order (“Zametki o prodovol’stvii kavalerii furazhem" 1859). 

After the commander of the corps agreed to the prices suggested by col- 
onels, the money was transferred to the regiment. According to the widely 
accepted rule, the regimental chief then had to distribute most of this sum 
among squadron commanders. The colonel himself had no way to control 
the supply of forage, since the billeting of soldiers meant the regiment was 
spread over a large territory. In addition to this, each squadron, much like the 
regiment itself, had its own unplanned expenses. Because they wanted to hold 
on to a part of the funds, colonels reported forage prices that were higher than 
market prices, but lower than what the corps commander would settle on. The 
difference went toward the colonels income. In turn, enterprising squadron 
commanders could haggle and ask for higher prices for themselves (Zolotarev 
1858, 31). 

The system was complicated and easy to exploit. It was, of course, impossible 
to predict what the price of oats would be in June during the January report- 
ing period. At the same time, the colonel had an enormous responsibility —he 
had no choice but to provide for his regiment during the following months. 
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Regimental commanders familiar with these realities had to report prices 
that took into account potential price hikes or unforeseen forage needs. Early 
in Alexander I's reign, the government tried to transfer this responsibility 
entirely to civil authorities. However, as early as 1805 this attempt had to be 
abandoned because of the frequent relocation of troops and the civil servants 
lack of expertise (Skalon 1903, 160-162). 

Unlike the majority of regular army units, which led a nomadic life in con- 
stant relocation between provinces, the guards were permanently stationed in 
St. Petersburg. The guards regiments were thus much richer: they owned large 
tracts of land with regimental quarters, where soldiers and officers lived. The 
regiments leased some of their lands for allotments, baths, and shops. This 
practice continued during the reign of Alexander I. For example, we know that 
between 1811 and 1815, the merchant Khrykalov paid four thousand rubles 
for the right to keep food shops at the Life Guards Horse regiment (RGVIA, 
f. 3543, op. 1, d. 2774a, 1. lob.). A retired officer of the Preobrazhenskii Life 
Guards regiment noted that in the 1830s and 1840s his commander's income 
was "ten thousand rubles of pure economy a year" (Imeretinskii 1893, 547). 

Since in peacetime the guards lived in their quarters or barracks, conflicts 
between them and the civilian population were relatively rare. On the con- 
trary, for regular army units confrontations with locals were the rule rather 
than the exception. When a regiment was billeted with civilians, the latter had 
to feed the soldiers in exchange for flour and grain. When a unit left a village 
or a town, its citizens had to issue a certificate confirming soldiers had not 
offended the locals. Of course, soldiers and officers tried to keep their sup- 
plies, and any complaints from the locals were met with fairly simple tricks, 
such as adding to the number of soldiers billeted in a particular house and 
organizing disruptive drills. A military commander could hold such drills in 
the middle of the night, billet smokers in Old-Believer households, and so on. 
This made the conditions so unbearable for the “landlord” that it was easier to 
forego the supplies soldier were supposed to provide. 

Any food that was saved by these means could be sold on the side or the 
commissary department could provide money in its stead. In any case, any 
income went to the squadron purse and was partly spent on immediate needs 
as well as distributed among the members of the regimental administration— 
adjutants, quartermasters and so on. It was rare to find an officer who did not 
succumb to peer pressure in these circumstances. 

The higher ranks, all the way up to the corps commanders, were perfectly 
aware of these practices. As Eduard Brimmer recalled, “not only was all of this 
done with the full knowledge of the command staff, but if the population of 
some town did not want to forego the food they were supposed to receive, the 
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higher-ups would conclude that the soldiers could not be billeted and their 
officers would be reprimanded” (Brimmer 1896). 

Extra income was also required to provide soldiers with food. To be able 
to afford provisions, in autumn some soldiers were hired away to build roads, 
gather harvests, or perform skilled craftwork. In the beginning of his reign, 
Alexander I tried to stop the constant use of soldiers for government con- 
struction projects. In 1805, he decreed that all government-funded projects 
had to be carried out by hired workers. But there were not enough free labor- 
ers in Russia, and paying for the ones that were available was too expensive for 
the war ministry. As early as 1806, the emperor was forced to go back on his 
earlier order and allow the use of soldiers labor (Skalon 1902c). 

In this respect, too, the Life Guards were in a privileged position. For much 
of the year, the guards regiments were garrisoned in large cities where soldiers 
could more readily find employment. One third of the earnings went to the 
soldier’s mess and was supposed to be used to buy food for every soldier who 
belonged to it. In practice, however, officers often borrowed the mess funds 
when the regiment was on the march to purchase provisions for the entire 
unit. Moreover, since soldiers spent some of their time as laborers for hire, 
officers were frequently tempted to employ them themselves. 

Such abuses could not be hidden from the sovereign. In the first year of 
Paul I’s reign alone, there were at least ten orders concerning the manage- 
ment of regimental economy.’ The emperor personally dismissed from the 
service those he found guilty of corruption (Panchulidzev 2004, 7). The reign 
of Alexander I saw the establishment of a reporting system that regimental 
and squadron commanders had to adhere to, regularly providing a variety of 
statistical data about their unit to their superiors. The efforts to bring the day- 
to-day management of the army under control redoubled after the Napoleonic 
Wars. While between 1812 and 1814 the army, perpetually locked in warfare, 
was essentially left to its own devices, from 1816 onward, new regulations were 
published one after another. While in 1812-1814 there were only two orders 
regarding changes to regimental uniforms, between 1815 and 1825 there were 
eighteen. New orders concerning regimental! horses, music, adjutants duties, 
and so on were issued regularly. 

In one instance, for an inspection in the summer of 1822, the First Battery 
Squadron of the First Guards Artillery Brigade had to prepare data on the 
time of its establishment, sources of income, billeting locations, and “sewed 
books" (shnurovye knigi) that kept track of the units budget. In addition to 
this, the battery commander had to prepare another eleven types of docu- 
ments (including a list of soldiers learning to read and write) for a “detailed 
explanation” (RGVIA, f. 3670, op. 1, d. 22,1. 33). 
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But these measures were not entirely effective. Even during campaigns, 
squadron and regimental commanders had to figure out ways to maintain 
their units’ battle readiness. A-historian of the guards artillery notes that in 
1813, Aleksei Ermolov, the commander of the Artillery Brigade, was very 
miserly when it came to distributing money among the artillery squadrons. 
As a result, their commanders spent squadron funds, took horses from Ger- 
man peasants, charged Austrian army units for shoeing their horse, and so 
on. Despite all of this, the commander of the First Light Squadron, Captain 
Lodygin, still had to spend his income from an estate near Tver’ on the squad- 
rons upkeep (Pototskii 1896, 139). According to an investigation carried out 
in 1823, Lieutenant Colonel Gulevich, the late commander of the First Battery 
Squadron of the Nineteenth Artillery Brigade, had spent 1,034 rubles and 33.5 
kopecks of mess funds on food for the enlisted men and forage for his squad- 
ron in 1813, while on the march through Germany. The enlisted men who had 
served in the squadron since 1813 could not recall the total sum each of them 
had been entitled to (AMAIV, f. 5, op. 29, d. 2). 

Despite all the efforts of the high command, the commanders of regiments 
and squadrons felt that they had the right to use the funds their units possessed 
as they saw fit. Andrei Rozen, an officer in the Finland Life Guards Regiment, 
recalled that in 1822, when the regiment was in Minsk, his squadron com- 
mander, Baron Sarger, wishing to show off before the other regiments, ordered 
an expensive dinner for twenty people. "After the dinner ... he laughed and 
said that his purse was empty, too, and that we had been treated to dinner by 
the squadron. The next day he gathered the squadron and announced that he 
had spent all of their salaries, but would pay them back in full in three weeks, 
when he should receive money from St. Petersburg by post. “We are happy to 
have served your honor, the squadron replied" (Rozen 2007, 27-28). 

The other consequence of the constant need to save money and find addi- 
tional sources of income was the emergence of officers who were responsible 
for the management of regimental economy, sometimes to the detriment of 
military training. Mikhail Markov, an officer in the Pavlovskii Life Guards 
Regiment, was surprised to discover that the regiments commander, Major 
General Arbuzov, personally visited the foul-smelling tannery district on the 
far side of St. Petersburg to buy leather for the soldiers boots. He argued about 
the quality of every piece of leather and haggled to the last kopeck. But as a 
result, his regiment always had good quality footwear at low prices (Markov 
1890, 101). 

Generally speaking, financial calculations were an unavoidable part of 
serving in the guards. Life in the empire's capital was expensive, and any offi- 
cer who was unable to get his spending under control could easily end up 
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with large debts. According to Ivan Venediktov, an officer of the Volynskii Life 
Guards Regiment, even a relocation from Oranienbaum to St. Petersburg, just 
thirty-eight kilometers away, entailed additional expenses, since officers had 
to pay out of pocket to transport personal belongings, repair their uniforms, 
and so on (Venediktov 1905, 591). In peacetime, one of the more significant 
expenditures for guards officers was life in summer camps. In addition to their 
food and transport, officers had to spend money on lavish receptions for their 
superior officers and especially for the emperor. 

The combination of strict bureaucratic regulation with extremely high 
levels of independence meant that in composing their reports, commanders 
were forced to introduce distortions into their records. Thus, a key moment 
in any senior officer’s career was the point at which he had to hand over his 
unit to a new commander, who had to inspect his new command and sign a 
receipt confirming that everything was in order. The enormous scale of the 
regimental economy and the volume of records that had to be kept, espe- 
cially in cavalry and artillery units, made it impossible to maintain them in 
an impeccable state. For example, each artillery battery had to have in its pos- 
session thirty-three different kinds of carpentry tools (in addition to black- 
smiths tools)—saws, needles, chisels, drills, axes, files—numbering in total 
107 items. If any of these went missing, this could be blamed on the unit's 
commander, who would then have to repay its cost. As a result, according to 
custom, the new unit commander demanded that the outgoing officer pay 
him a certain sum before he would sign the documents transferring com- 
mand over the unit. When Captain Aleksandr Kavelin was seconded as an 
adjutant to the future Tsar Nicholas I and was turning over command of his 
squadron in the Izmailovskii Life Guards Regiment to the future Decembrist 
Aleksandr Briggen, he had to confess that six thousand rubles were missing 
from the squadrons coffers. Since Briggen was a friend of Kavelins, he paid 
the six thousand out of his own pocket and signed the receipt accepting the 
squadron from Kavelin (Lorer 1988, 445). 

The established system of military economy was exceptionally stable and 
survived with small changes until the middle of the nineteenth century. As M. 
A. Zolotarev noted in his description of life in the cavalry during the period, 
“The thought of a sinless income, the existence of which would not be hidden 
from anyone, could only be suppressed with another, very logical thought that 
the main aim— maintaining the regiment in its excellent condition—had been 
reached, and other things could not be changed. ... We ... who served were 
so used to this that we shared the opinion that the established order of things 
could not be changed" (Zolotarev 1858, 30). 
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The Issue of Horse Remonte in the Russian Army 


All of the features of the military economy that have been described above 
were felt particularly acutely when it came to the purchase of horses, which 
was among the chief duties of officers in the cavalry and artillery units. The 
most wide-spread method of providing horses for the units was remonte—a 
system whereby officers had to purchase the horses for their regiment them- 
selves with money provided by the war ministry. Remonte was relatively 
cheap for the state budget, since the prices determined by the War College 
were typically much lower than the market price. Thus, officers had to save 
either by buying fewer horses or by compromising on their quality.. 

Some of the horses, especially larger ones necessary for heavy cavalry units, 
were provided by state-owned horse ranches. But these could only provide so 
many animals. For example, in 1817 all guards units taken together received 
just 190 horses, while a single regiment typically needed between 100 and 150 
new horses every year. As a result, regimental commanders had no alternative 
to the remonte (Skalon 1906). Of course, there were commanders who only 
spent some of the money assigned for horses and embezzled the rest. In 1797, 
Paul I published new cavalry regulations, which specified that “the purchase 
and delivery of horses is to be done by the government, because abuses in this 
have so increased among colonels that many of them have made it a source of 
personal income” (PSZ 1830, vol. 24, no. 17590). According to the new regu- 
lations, horses were to be purchased by specially appointed contractors, who 
would deliver them to the War College. However, a year later this decision 
was reversed, and horse purchasing once again became the responsibility of 
regimental officers (Skalon 1906, 89). 

The remonte was carried out by a particular group of officers, the remon- 

. teurs, who were chosen by a vote. After the election, the remonteurs received a 
sum of money and travel papers that allowed them to move freely throughout 
the empire. They were also given another officer as an aide and a team of 
privates and NCOs. The officers dispatched to buy horses were allowed to 
pay any price, whether higher or lower than the levels determined by the War 
College, as long as the regiment received the requisite number of horses. 

The remonteur had the sole responsibility over his purchase. Every action 
had to be the result of his private initiative. The chosen officer had to know dif- 
ferent horse breeds, be able to tell a healthy animal from a sick one, and hag- 
gle with sellers. Until the horses were received by the regiment, the remonteur 
was responsible for them as well—if they fell ill or and died, he had to replace 
them personally. The entire party was inspected by divisional and brigade 
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commanders. If the superior officers rejected any of the horses, the remonteur 
had to reimburse their cost out of his own pocket. If he was unable to do so, 
his fellow officers, who had elected him, were expected to demonstrate their 
solidarity by paying off his debt. 

The main difficulty with the remonte process was the low price deter- 
mined by the government. The regulations of 1798 set the price of a horse 
for cuirassier regiments at 120 rubles. For dragoons, the price was 80 rubles; 
for hussars—50 rubles.” During wartime, horses were lost at a significant rate 
and their price rose, while the exchange rate for banknotes in Russia went 
the other way. And while government-determined price levels rose, they 
were clearly out of step with the market rate. For example, the price was set 
at 171 rubles 7 kopecks in banknotes for a cuirassier horse and 109 rubles 67 
kopecks for a dragoon one, while the market price could be as high as 1,000 
rubles in banknotes. 

One widespread practice was to elect a well-off officer, who could add his 
own funds to those provided to the government and purchase horses at a mar- 
ket rate. As Zolotarev recalled, “Each of [the guards remonteurs] reached a 
settlement with a horse trader, gave him the government funds together with 
some of his own money, and then traveled around Russia without a care in 
the world. Sometimes, the guards remonteurs would turn up at a fair: their 
presence was marked by the purchase of some old nags at outrageous prices 
and heroic deeds at local inns” (Zolotarev 1859, 109). Another well-informed 
officer believed that many rich guards officers “quickly struck a deal with 
horse traders, adding about thirty rubles to the remonte price, and spent all of 
their time in Moscow or at one of their estates” (Markov 1890, 180). That this 
was a widespread practice was known to the heads of the war ministry as well. 
In 1822, officers were forbidden to elect young and inexperienced but rich 
officers as remonteurs (Skalon 1906). In 1826, to attract sensible officers to the 
duties of a remonteur, the war ministry made a year of serving as a remonteur 
equivalent to a year of field service. This made remonteur officers, like combat 
officers, eligible to receive one of the most prestigious military decorations— 
the Order of St. George fourth class for twenty-five years of blameless service 
(Skalon 1906, 160). 

In practice, however, many officers came to enjoy the advantages of remon- 
teur service without any encouragement. The assignment freed them from 
their commanders constant supervision. For many months on end, the officer 
could freely travel across the country. According to the cavalry regulations of 
1797, an officer could not be away from his unit for more than four months. 
Only two or three officers at a time could be on leave (PSZ 1830, vol. 24, no. 
17590). The remonte became a loophole that allowed rich officers to go on 
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leave for longer despite the strict rules introduced by Paul I. Election as a 
remonteur was also a mark of high social status, and officers who accepted 
this duty were seen as rich and desirable husbands, making them welcome 
guests in noble households (Markov 1890, 180). 

Although remonteurs could travel anywhere in the empire, as a rule, offi- 
cers went to Central Russia and Ukraine, where most herds and ranches 
were located, or the Don Cossack Host Province. The largest horse fairs 
were the Il'inskaia (in Poltava) and the Kreshchenskaia (in Khar'kov) as 
well as the Lebedianskaia fair (in the Tambov Governorate).? At these fairs, 
an officer with some haggling skills could relatively quickly complete his 
mission, since the price per head was much lower when buying an entire 
herd (Markov 1890, 185). 

Regimental commanders realized that the government-determined prices 
were out of sync with the market rate and frequently supplemented the 
remonteur's budget with the regiments own funds. In addition, the task was 
made easier by the fact that not all horses in a remonte had to be perfect. The 
first priority was buying horses for squadrons mustered at the flanks of the 
regiment during parades. If experienced remonteurs are to be believed, these 
accounted for about 30-40 horses out of 120. Less exceptional horses could be 
placed in the middle of the formation. 

Many remonteurs were quite successful. For example, between 1813 and 
1815 cornet Kulikovskii, a remonteur for the Life Guards Horse Regiment, 
was so careful with his budget that, after bringing in yet another successful 
remonte in September 1815, he was able to return the remaining money (795 
rubles in banknotes) (RGVIA, f. 3543, op. 1, d. 2774a, l. lob.). And yet, as 
Nikolai Bakhmetev, an officer of the Life Guards Horse Regiment assigned 
to the remonte in 1833, noted, officers often "returned from their remonteur 
assignments broke" (Bakhmetev 2003, 272). Despite its problems and abuse, 
despite the dissatisfaction it could cause, the remonte system remained 
remarkably stable because it suited the conditions in which the Russian army 
found itself. 


Musters and Parades 


In the course of normal life, the everyday practices of the Russian army 
were subject to periodic strict examination by its top command. This was car- 
ried out in the context of the muster (Letin 2005). This loomed particularly 
large in the life of the guards units, which were, on the one hand, supposed to 
prepare officers for duty in regiments of the line and, on the other, were tightly 
controlled by the court. 
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Great Parade on Dvortsovaia Square, by Benjamin Patersen (1808). The Pushkin State Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


Many members of the ruling family simply treated the musters as an 
art form, enjoying them for their aesthetic value. The Decembrist Nikolai 
Lorer recalled that in the evenings Grand Duke Nicholas (the future tsar) 
would drill grenadiers at his residence in the Anichkov Palace; his wife, 
Grand Duchess Aleksandra Fedorovna, would voluntarily join their ranks 
(Lorer 1984, 56-58). For the Grand Dukes elder brother, the musters and 
field exercises of the guards were not simply one of the duties of the com- 
mander-in-chief, but an important part of life. Alexander I had a special 
relationship with the Semenovskii Life Guards Regiment, to which he had 
been chief from a young age. The emperor personally knew most of the reg- 
iment' officers, so the annual muster at the end of summer was a significant 
event in the life of the court. Until Napoleons invasion in 1812, the sover- 
eign personally carried out the ceremonial review of the regiment's ranks, 
attended target practice, and toured the regimental barracks. In 1810, as a 
sign of particular favor, officers of the Semenovskii regiment were ordered 
to dine at the imperial palace on the day of the annual exercises (Kartsev 
1883, 323). 

In 1812-1814, the musters were far less ceremonial, but soon after the cap- 
ture of Paris in 1814, Alexander I returned to the system of musters as a tool 
of control (Presniakov 1990, 223). Poorly performing regiments were severely 
and very publicly disciplined. In July 1815, he ordered the incarceration of 
commanders of three army regiments because the regiments “marched badly? 
To add insult to injury, the officers were to be confined in a building guarded 
by British troops (Sokolovskii 1905, 6). 
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One of the aims of the muster was to demonstrate the state of the regi- 
mental economy. Carts and carriages had not only to appear in full working 
order, but also to form a pleasing visual impression. The musters were made 
even more nerve-racking and demanding by the behavior of the inspecting 
commanders. Many reports suggest that Nicholas I was not above using “plain 
words" during parades and maneuvers. For example, during maneuvers in 
Moscow in 1835 the tsar “said many unpleasant things” to the brigade com- 
mander Major General Anrep (whose units made frequent mistakes in their 
drills), “then ordered him to sheathe his sabre and leave the ranks” (Muravev 
1888, 188). A year later, the emperor told the commander of the Minsk Infan- 
try Regiment colonel Pisarzhevskii that “the regiment is foul, wretched, worse 
than the worst of garrison battalions” (Muravev 1888, 518-519). 

In the late 1810s-early 1820s, such outbursts still met with resistance 
from officers who remembered their role in the campaigns against Napoleon. 
During maneuvers in Krasnoe Selo in 1824, Grand Duke Nicholas was show- 
ering the Finland regiment with insults: “Wretched, vile, foul, and that was 
bad, and this was not good ... finally, when he lost his temper entirely, he 
added: ‘Anyone who wears the Finland uniform is a pig! Do you hear me, all 
of them are pigs.” The Grand Duke had to apologize the very next day, since 
the regiment's officers decided to draw lots and resign, one at a time every day 
(Rozen 2007, 47). (Mass resignations could be seen as a mutiny.) 

Characteristically, it was a muster that reconciled Alexander I and his 
household Semenovskii regiment after the mutiny of 1820. After the distur- 
bance, the guards corps was transferred from St. Petersburg to the western 
reaches of the empire, to Lithuania and Belarus. Before the muster that was 
held in 1821 in Beshankovichy, the commander of the Life Guards Horse Reg- 
iment emphasized in his orders that the regiment had not seen its beloved 
sovereign for fourteen months and that it was necessary to earn his favor at 
the parade. The grandiose parade went off brilliantly (Annenkov 1849, 264). 
After a second muster in Beshankovichy in 1822, the head of artillery in the 
guards corps twice issued orders to thank his subordinates. The second order 
was needed to pass on the words of the emperor himself, who claimed that 
“the artillery is in the most brilliant state" (RGVIA, f. 3670, op. 1,1. 17). Soon, 
the emperor ordered the guards to return to St. Petersburg. 

Apart from establishing communication channels between officers and the 
autocracy, the musters also provided a way to check up on the units general 
condition and the state of its economy. It was very difficult to control the latter 
by only looking at the written reports. The muster presented a chance to per- 
sonally see how regimental commanders spent money on the units upkeep. In 
1825, Aleksandr Voinov, the head of the guards corps, wrote to the chief of the 
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general staff Ivan Dibich (Johann Diebitsch) after a muster of guards infantry 
units: “The men are perfectly happy with everything, their commander's zeal 
is evident, they are well dressed ... all regiments gather the men for muster 
without fail ... the regimental economy is in order" (Sokolovskii 1905, 37). A 
previous commander of the guards corps, Illarion Vasilchikov, noted with sat- 
isfaction in 1822 that the commander of the Life Guards Cuirassiers Regiment 
"is planning to spend a lot of money to decorate his regiment" (Vasilchikov 
1875, 405). | 

For the high command, musters were a good opportunity to get rid of an 
officer or general by finding fault with his unit. There was a number of old 
tricks that could be used to present a regiment in an unfavorable light. With 
cavalry regiments, for example, a particularly insidious method was to order 
the unit to muster as many rows as possible. Regulations stipulated that a 
cavalry squadron had to muster at least twelve rows, but in practice this was 
a difficult requirement, as a significant proportion of soldiers had no riding 
practice. Many craftsmen were listed in the ranks, but in reality they were 
almost never drilled. As a result, during maneuvers a squadron would typi- 
cally consist of seven or eight rows. On the other hand, the number of horses 
in a typical cavalry unit was almost always lower than the complement. With 
insufficient remontes, ill, old, and even dead horses remained on the books— 
for some privates, there were simply not enough horses to train on. To get 
around these difficulties, commanders employed a variety of feints. "Even for 
musters held by the emperor they would only present fourteen rows ... and 
those, too, for just a short time—the time that the sovereign rode along the 
ranks, so that the first half-squadrons of a division mustered fourteen and a 
half rows, the middle one fourteen, and the last thirteen and a half. As soon as 
His Majesty was past, the lame, ill, and young horses (occasionally borrowed 
from the equine hospital) were sent back" (Zolotarev 1858, 50). 

When a particularly exacting superior demanded that the prescribed twelve 
or more rows be mustered, the result could be quite dramatic. Occasionally, 
members of the royal family played the role of such superiors. Both Alexander 
I and Nicholas I were familiar with the army from childhood and understood 
the nuances of regimental economy, so that it was particularly easy for them 
to do so. For example, Nicholas I achieved the dismissal of Prince Stepan 
Khilkov, the commander of the Sixth Infantry Corps, in a rather elegant way. 
The tsar decided to inspect a cavalry regiment from that corps and demanded 
that every squadron muster its full complement. As N. I. Mamaev, a junker 
in that regiment, recalled, this order "surprised everyone, and plainly scared 
squadron commanders” (Mamaev 1901, 889). According to Mamaev, the reg- 
iment, gathered in its entirety, could ride at a walk in a more or less orderly 
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fashion, but as soon as the order to move to a trot was issued, the ranks simply 
fell apart. The craftsmen bounced on their horses; “others, drawing their knees 
up, lost their stirrups, the third clung on to the pommel ... holding on for 
dear life, so that only fate directed their horses” (890). From a formal point 
of view, Prince Khilkov was to blame, because the regulations stipulated 
that craftsmen were to be drilled periodically. In practice, there was never 
enough time to do so, while the craftsmen themselves spent all their time 
mending uniforms. | 

At the same time, the muster was a chance for an officer to distinguish him- 
self. Mamaev notes that it was during a muster that the flag junker Borolevskii 
earned the rank of cornet for his quick thinking. At the muster, as Borolevskii 
was riding with the squadrons colors, a horse fell right in front of him. If 
the junker had stopped, the entire squadron would have stopped behind the 
colors, too, and the muster would have been a failure. Instead, he decided 
to jump over the fallen NCO. If he had dropped the colors, he would have 
been stripped of his rank and seniority and demoted to a soldier. However, 
he timed his jump well, and the emperor, who was inspecting the regiment, 
immediately promoted the quick-thinking junker to the rank of cornet (891). 

A successful muster could bring significant rewards. In July 1805, colo- 
nel Roslein of the Life Guards artillery battalion received a gift of two thou- 
sand rubles in banknotes from the tsar for its excellent performance in target 
practice; lieutenant Fedor Rall’ was given the Order of St. Anne third class 
and eight hundred rubles, whereas all other officers of the squadron received 
golden watches. Privates were given the usual soldiers’ reward for a successful 
muster: a ruble, a cup of wine, and a pound of meat each (Pototskii 1896, 68). 

The fascination with the aesthetic side of the muster was criticized by many 
officers. Rakhmanov, publisher of the Military Magazine, wrote that this was 
an unnecessary waste of effort, which at the same time was an insult to sol- 
diers: in battle, a slight and short jaeger who was hidden away during peace- 
time musters could turn out to be a true hero ("Kratkoe prednachertanie . . ^" 
1810, 14). 


Army Life in Military Periodicals 


Military periodicals are an important source of evidence concerning Rus- 
sian officers opinions on the condition of the army and their view of their 
own duties, role, and status. By the early nineteenth century, military maga- 
zines had achieved large print runs, by the standards of the time. For example, 
Major Petr Rakhmanov' Military Magazine had a circulation of 1,200 copies 
in 1812 and, according to the publisher, sold out. At one stage, the emperor 
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himself bought 242 copies, setting an example for his officers ( Voennyi zhur- 
nal 1810, no. 8). In 1810 (calculated on the basis of subscription lists printed 
in issues one to five of the magazine), at least twenty units of the Russian 
army had a collective subscription for three to twelve copies of every issue. 
These included infantry, artillery, and guards units from all different parts 
of the empire. | 

The subscription list for a specialized Artillery Magazine was smaller. In 
1808, its largest subscriber was the Life Guards artillery battalion, which 
received fifteen copies of each issue. Another twenty copies were bought by 
various educational institutions (the Pages Corps, the First and Second Cadet 
Corps). Thus, at least forty-two of the total print run of 192 copies went to 
these five groups. 

It would appear that at the start of 1812, there were several hundred officers 
and junkers in Russia who read professional magazines at least on occasion. 
Some of them also wrote in to the editors with their views on various issues 
surrounding the organization of the military. 

The editors and contributors typically combined a fiery patriotic rhetoric 
with a conscious commitment to European models. As Rakhmanov wrote, 
"Like the Ancient Romans, Russians, even despite all the brilliance of their 
own inventions, have never missed out on opportunities to embrace whatever 
could increase their own glory" ("Kratkoe prednachertanie .. ^ 1810, 3). In 
1808, Captain Trunin admitted in a letter to the editor of the Artillery Maga- 
zine the need to "imitate the best models of other nations? To do so, the cap- 
tain suggested sending Russian officers abroad and translating foreign books 
on military arts, which Russia still “perceptibly lacked" (Trunin 1808, 37). 

Ihese ideas remained popular and commanded official support after 
the end of the Napoleonic war. In 1822, General Vasilchikov recalled in his 
unfinished memorandum that during the reign of Catherine II, the cavalry 
was poorly trained and, in essence, was “a crowd on horses, rather than a 
European cavalry,’ using the word “European” to signify the greatest degree of 
virtue. Among all the European armies, Vasilchikov singled out the French, 
noting that they, above everyone else, "have obtained the arts of warfare" 
(Vasilchikov 1875, 24). 

The military press also played host to discussions on issues of domestic 
policy. In 1810, Major Rakhmanov praised Speransky for his plan to intro- 
duce a special exam for candidates for civil servant positions of the eighth 
rank (collegiate assessor). Rakhmanov believed the same should apply to 
military officers. Of course, open criticism of the state of the Russian army 
would not have been possible in the pages of military magazines. However, as 
P, Pototskii suggests, some of the contributors, in describing European armies, 
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were talking in fact about the Arakcheev regime then established in the Rus- 
sian military (Pototskii, 1896). One possible example of such veiled criticism 
is an article describing a muster “in the town of Kassel in Germany,’ where a 
general reprimanded a battalion commander for setting up his cannon just 
three steps from the right flank. In fact, had the commander followed the reg- 
ulations to the letter and placed the cannon eight steps away from the infantry 
ranks, they would have ended up at the bottom of a ravine (“O gvardeiskoi 
artilerii” 1811, 13). 

The officers relationships with their subordinates occupied a special place 
in their worldviews. In peacetime, interactions between subaltern officers and 
soldiers were limited in scope. Even the most diligent of guard officers typi- 
cally drilled their soldiers until about two in the afternoon, at which stage the 
officer would leave the barracks and go about his business, while the soldiers 
would come into the hands of the sergeant major and the units NCOs. 

As a rule, the soldiers and the officers came together during periods of 
warfare. One of the leaders of the Decembrist Revolt, Matvei Muravev- 
Apostol, wrote that “1812, 1813, and 1814 had acquainted us with our sol- 
diers and drew us closer" (Muravev-Apostol 1982, 179). Eduard Brimmer’s 
memoirs present something of an attempt to reconstruct the ethical system 
of the soldier community. In 1815 a soldier from his battery killed a French 
peasant over a mundane disagreement. The soldier was sentenced to running 
the gauntlet (two thousand strikes with rods), which would mean he would 
be beaten to within an inch of his life. However, the punishment was to be 
carried out by other soldiers; and since the criminal was well respected in his 
unit, the infantry soldiers in the gauntlet did not hit him with a lot of force. 
Some time later, a soldier was caught stealing from his comrades-in-arms. 
When the army commander learned of this, he declared that it was shameful 
for the entire squadron. As a result, in the gauntlet the angered soldiers hit 
the offender so hard that he constantly fell down under the force of the blows 
(Brimmer 1894, 66-67). Notably, Brimmer never cast any doubt on the prac- 
tice of corporal punishment itself—in his opinion, the soldiers themselves 
were able to decide which transgressions deserved serious punishment and 
which could be let go. At the same time, Brimmer believed that soldiers had 
an enormous respect for the words of those in high command and cared 
deeply about the unit's reputation. 

It seems that the issue of corporal punishment for privates was a source of 
major disagreements in the officer milieu. In 1810 Major Trukhachev wrote 
angrily to the editor of the Military Magazine that there were still so-called 
“dashing captains” (bravye kapitany) in the army, meaning officers who 
drilled their soldiers hard and then punished them severely for the smallest 
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of transgressions (Trukhachev 1810, 61). Corporal punishment was espe- 
cially despised in the guards. For example, an unofficial agreement between 
all squadron commanders effectively banned it in the Semenovskii regiment 
(Lapin 1991a). An officers opinion of corporal punishment did not, it would 
appear, correlate with his social and political views. The Decembrist Pavel 
Pestel, for example, had the reputation of an exceptionally severe commander 
and employed corporal punishment in his Viatka Infantry Regiment. Accord- 
ing to Pestel, "Ihe soldier must always be voiceless and entirely voiceless, 
except when at an inspection muster his superiors ask him whether he has 
any complaints" (Kiianskaia 2002, 197). Despite this, soldiers from the Viatka 
Regiment later remembered Pestel as a just commander (201). 


Conclusion 


The environment in which Russian officers existed in peacetime and their 
everyday practices were shaped by contradictory pressures from the reign of 
Paul I and throughout the first quarter of the nineteenth century. On the one 
hand, regimental and squadron commanders came under constant pressure 
from the state bureaucracy, which aimed to eradicate abuses and cut costs. 
The period saw an ever-increasing number of new severe disciplinary mea- 
sures, laws, regulations, and instructions concerning life in the army. 

On the other hand, the army still had to make money to pay for a signifi- 
cant proportion of its needs on its own; the military supply system remained 
fragmentary, and the commanders personal initiative played a key role. Even 
junior officers had the chance to act on their own. The duties of remonteurs, 
foragers, army unit instructors, to say nothing of the squadron and regimen- 
tal commanders, presented a wide range of opportunities to show personal 
responsibility and make independent decisions, even though an enterprising 
commander was always risking punishment for breaking the formal rules. 

This situation persisted in the Russian army for a long time. Any radical 
changes in the military economy were dependent on the structure of the 
empires society and economy. A relatively weak financial system made it 
impossible to provide sufficient sums for the army. Many innovations that 
aimed to strengthen the government's control over the army only increased 
the amount of paperwork and inspections without ever touching on the foun- 
dations of life in the army. 

This situation had a particularly strong effect on the worldview of officers 
in the guards regiments and units, whose service was much more demanding 
than that of their colleagues in the regular army, even though the proximity 
to the court created unique opportunities for rapid advancement through the 
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ranks. At the same time, the educated military elite was the most receptive to 
the general Europeanizing ideology that motivated its members to improve in 
their profession, to place a high value on their corporate and personal status, 
and to reflect on the fundamental issues of the form of government. It was at 
the intersection of these tendencies that the social and cultural phenomenon 
of the Russian officer, which played such an important role in the Russian and 
European history of the first half of the nineteenth century, took shape. 


Archival Sources 


RGVIA 


F 3542, op. 1, d.2768. Kniga ekonomicheskim kapitalam leib-gvardii Konnogo polka za 1812 g. 

F. 3542, op. 1, d. 2769. Kniga ekonomicheskim kapitalam leib-gvardii Konnogo polka za 1813 g. 

F. 3543, op. 1, d. 2774a. Khoziaistvennaia kniga o prikhode i raskhode ekonomicheskikh deneg 
leib-gvardii Konnogo polka 1815 goda ianvar'-noiabr* 

F. 3670, op. 1, d. 22. Prikazy nachal’nika artillerii Gvardeiskogo korpusa za 1822 g. 


AMAIV 


F. 5, op. 29, d. 2. O vzyskanii deneg 16 artilleriiskoi brigady. 


Notes 


1. This is according to PSZ 1830, vol. 42, part 2, "Reestr alfavitnyi,’ p. 500. The figure includes 
the decrees that were listed under “Regimental management, economy, and bookkeeping” by the 
collections editors. 

2. This figure included the costs of keeping the horse alive before it was accepted into the 
regiment. 

3. Every year, up to 30,000 horses were sold at the two former fairs and 40,000 at the latter 
(see Merder 1880, 81). 
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The Political Language of the Europeanized Military 
Elite in the Early Nineteenth Century 


The Unpublished Diary and Letters of Vasilii Viazemskii 
Mikhail Velizhev 


The process of Europeanization in Russia in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries is closely linked with the ways in which educated Rus- 
sian noblemen engaged with the alien geographical and cultural space of 
Europe. This intellectual reconnaissance of the European terrain included 
an explicit comparative aspect: the Russian nobles, in their discovery of 
Europe, had to develop a conceptual framework that not only described 
radically different cultural experiences but also made it possible to reflect 
on the distance separating Russia from its European neighbors. One unique 
example of such an interaction was the experience of the Russian military 
elites serving in the army and guard units stationed outside Russian bor- 
ders. From the mid-eighteenth century onward, the imperial army regularly 
wintered abroad—a practice that became all the more frequent at the start of 
the nineteenth century as Russia took part in the coalitions formed against 
Napoleon. Russian officers spoke foreign languages, read newspapers and 
books, traveled, described their experiences in diaries and letters, and, most 
importantly, were in frequent close contact with the military and cultural 
elites of other European countries. The campaigns of the early nineteenth 
century gave rise to a complex communicative situation, in which Russian 
officers lived in many spaces at the same time: first, within their own mil- 
itary units, which followed Russian laws and where everyday life was gov- 
erned by "Russian" values; second, in the foreign countries that hosted their 
regiments, which had their own social and cultural norms; third, within the 
international community of soldiers and diplomats, who lived their lives 
according to their own national traditions. 

In this chapter, the central consideration will be the conceptual frame- 
work employed by Russian officers in these circumstances, as seen through a 
unique document—the extensive diary and letters written by Major General 
Vasilii Vasilevich Viazemskii (1775-1812), colonel in chief of the 13th Jaeger 
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Regiment, who spent many years with his unit on the island of Corfu, in Italy, 
and in Moldova. He personally witnessed the confrontation between Euro- 
pean armies in the Mediterranean and left a detailed record of his experiences 
and his thoughts. | 

Viazemskii's diary and epistolary documents are particularly interesting for a 
number of reasons. First of all, these are very well preserved sources of significant 
volume (daily entries between 1803 and 1812) and scope (the diary and letters 
cover a wide range of topics and events). This source material has never been 
published or studied in its entirety. It was first described in 1982 by Sergei Shu- 
mikhin (Shumikhin 1982). In 1990, the diary entries for 1812 were printed by 
the same author in a collection of unpublished sources on Napoleons invasion of 
Russia edited by Andrei Tartakovskii (Tartakovskii 1990). In both cases, the texts 
were not subjected to any serious historical and cultural analysis. Shumikhin and 
Tartakovskii noted that Viazemskii's unique descriptions of a number of military 
engagements were of particular interest, making his diary an invaluable source 
for the military history of Russia. But a close examination of the entire corpus of 
surviving personal documents demonstrates that Viazemskii’s diary and letters 
are no less valuable a source for the history of Russian ideas and political thought. 

The diary’s author belonged to an impoverished branch of an eminent 
family and seems to have received a good general and professional educa- 
tion, studying at the Moscow University boarding school and the Mining 
School. In 1786 he was enrolled in the guards, beginning his actual service in 
the Preobrazhenskii Regiment in 1790. Between 1792 and 1795, Viazemskii 
served as an orderly to Alexander Suvorov, taking part in the Polish campaign; 
he was promoted to the rank of colonel in 1799 and became the commanding 
officer of the 13th Jaeger Regiment from 1800 onward, rising to the rank of 
major general in 1803. In the middle of the first decade of the century, his 
regiment formed a part of the Russian expeditionary forces on the island of 
Corfu and in the Kingdom of Naples; between 1809 and 1811, he took part in 
the war with Turkey. In 1812, Viazemskii commanded the 15th division of the 
3rd Army of the West. He was severely wounded in the attack on Borisov and 
died at a hospital in Minsk on December 5 (Bezotosnyi 1996, 349). 

Viazemskii was a man of some intellectual sophistication: he regularly 
went to the theater, and his reading extended beyond military works to Rus- 
sian magazines and French books; he knew quite well the Russian poetry of 
his time, had an interest in the arts, and, as the diary attests, had a tendency 
toward self-reflection. At the same time, Viazemskii was not someone whose 
reputation depended on the production of ideas and texts: he was a fairly 
high-ranking military officer,’ relatively well educated but not entirely in 
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command of literary Russian. He made no claims to being an intellectual or a 
political philosopher. 

According to his diary, Viazemskii led an active social life. Some of the 
entries directly reference the collective responses of officers as well as 
Viazemskiis conversations with other people involved in the regiment's 
everyday life. For example, in his discussion of the Treaty of Tilsit, Viazemskii 

repeatedly used the plural pronoun "we": "What forced us into the armistice? 
We are all mystified here, so far removed from Tilsit. Everything proves we 
have nothing to gain from this peace" (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9850, 1. 470b.); 
or: “This peace surprised everyone. After eight days, the peace was concluded, 
our emperor received the légion d'honneur and became Napoleons friend! 
For us here, so far away, this was very painful. Here are the French, gaining 
from the peace, but we do not know what our own gains will be yet, and so 
we thought ourselves defeated and hung our heads" (l. 510b.).? Of course, the 
private diary gave Viazemskii an opportunity to express himself much more 
freely when it came to his superiors and the political realities of his day than 
he would in conversations with other people. We cannot always assume that 
his views were representative of the majority of the officers he knew. Nonethe- 
less, it seems plausible to suggest that Viazemskii's diary entries delineated the 
"problematic" areas that were relevant not only to Viazemskii himself but also 
to the officers of his social circles (such as a critical attitude toward Alexander 
I, especially following the conclusion of the Treaty of Tilsit). This last point 
is all the more significant given that we are dealing with a unique source on 
the history of the Russian military elite during the Mediterranean campaigns 
of the early nineteenth century: the memoirs of other participants in that 
expedition were either published under a severe censorship regime or heavily 
edited before their appearance in print. 

Viazemskii described the political as verbal, thus internalizing one of 
the basic principles of European political life, where complex political lan- 
guages, arguments, and public discussions (whether in magazines, books, 
or parliaments) often became the decisive factor in how strategic decisions 
were made and legitimated. For example, when criticizing the conditions 
under which the Septinsular Republic was dissolved and its territories ceded 
to France, Viazemskii copied down the main articles of the peace treaty and 
then retold them using a radically different language that demythologized the 
political declarations of the French. On June 22, 1812, he wrote in his diary: 
"The politics are over: Napoleon has entered our borders, and war has been 
declared" (Tartakovskii 1990, 197), later explaining his meaning by quoting 
Iakov Kniazhnins banned drama Vadim of Novgorod: "Blood, not words, must 
be the proof of this, / Cast that sacred word out of your vocabulary—/ Or can 
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slaves have a fatherland (otechestvo)?” (212). The “sacred word” that Vadim 
accused mayor Vigor and other Novgorod grandees of abusing in the play 
was “fatherland.” The French invasion of Russia seemed to Viazemskii such an 
important and tragic event that it made verbal and political judgments diffi- 
cult. In fact, politics was above all a verbal art—the selection of an appropriate 
framework of categories to describe historical and contemporary events. In 
1812, the ^word" had to cede its place to military action, on which alone the 
adversaries would be judged. All other verbal resources had been exhausted. 

Let us consider, first of all, what categories Vasilii Viazemskii used to 
describe his relations with other subjects of the Russian emperor. For exam- 
ple, the notion of patriotism was almost always linked to the concept of honor 
in his texts. This concept had clear ethical connotations and was tied up in the 
conventions regulating state military service. Viazemskii considered himself a 
member of an elite group of military officers who had fought real rather than 
armchair battles and thus earned their ranks. This group was united by their 
common vision of service to Russia and specific rules of behavior that defined 
this service. 

In diary entries discussing someone elses or his own actions, Viazemskii 
presented himself as an uncompromising champion of honor and honesty, 
justice and the patriotic ability to sacrifice personal interests for the fatherland. 
For instance, fundamental elements of military service such as retirement or 
leave were loaded with particular "patriotic" meanings. Thus, Viazemskii crit- 
icized Rear Admiral Aleksandr Sorokin for the bad timing of his leave: "Rear 
Admiral Sorokin sailed away on an English brig today to go on home leave 
(domovoi otpusk)—on home leave? When the fleet is setting out for important 
endeavors? Yes!—I would love to listen to this ignoble liar holding forth on 
patriotism" (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9850, l. 37). 

Viazemskii followed the same principles in his own life. In an undated 
letter to his wife Ekaterina (likely from 1806), he replied to his spouse, who 
accused him of “vainglory” and of not wishing to retire and devote himself to 
his family: 


You write that I love vainglory. Catherine, can you indeed write this to me? 
Where and when did you see this [in me]—you write that children can remain 
fools as long as their father is decorated. ... I would like to see the man who 
would dare to tell the Tsar of someone who remained in service right up until 
the moment he was sent on a military campaign abroad ... Would the Tsar wish 
to see the children of that scoundrel, who took from him ranks [and] money 
[but only] until genuine service was required? (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed khr. 
1,1. 62,63) 
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According to Elena Marasinova, “The aspiration of the educated nobleman 
of the second half of the eighteenth century to spiritual self-improvement 
later gave rise to the notion that the fatherland could only be served as long as 
one’s high moral standing was preserved” (Marasinova 2005, 12). Viazemskii 
was not an exception to this. At times, the need to continue his service con- 
tradicted his rules of moral behavior, putting him in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion—he was forced to act contrary to his own ideas of civic duty for the sake 
of his family. Thus, in his diary entry for June 23, 1807 he considered the 
prospect of retirement: 


Having been ill, I suffered less from being oppressed for no reason. I had been 
neglected, cast aside, and forgotten instead of being rewarded for my merits, 
but if I could only remove myself from the sight of the villain [Dmitrii Seniavin, 
see below—M. V.] to Russia! There, forgetting the grievances, forgetting the 
injustices, I would get by on a small piece of bread. I would wish the best for 
the fatherland and kill time in obscurity, known as an honest citizen—but no! I 
am destined to languish and be abused for the villain's pleasure, endure poverty, 
and see all the rascally deeds of the band that deceives the court, robs the Tsar, 
and, with the power it has, does evil but enjoys accolades. (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. 
khr. 9850, 1. 45) 


Like many other Russian noblemen of the era of Catherine II and Paul I, 
Viazemskii often sharply criticized in his diary and letters the actions of his 
superiors, and blamed the emperor himself (in his case, Alexander I) for 
failing to select the appropriate executors of his royal will (see Marasinova 
19992, 134-157). One of the main targets of Viazemskiis invective was his 
commanding officer on Corfu, Vice Admiral Dmitrii Seniavin. Viazemskii 
accused Seniavin of, first, a career rise that was at odds with his actual merits 

asa member of the military; second, moral shortcomings, expressed mostly 
in his oppression of Viazemskii himself; and, finally, neglect of honor as a 
basic notion underpinning state service. This can be seen, for example, in 
this diary entry: 


I told the admiral of my unfavorable position on the battlefield, and he ordered 
me to fight the arriving reinforcements as long as there were fewer than three 
thousand of them. Their arrival must be to my rear, so I must place all my hope 
in the Montenegrins. That silly man!—I told him that I must lose my cannon if 
I were to be attacked, and the admiral replied "Leave the cannon, the Tsar will 
not be angry about a thousand rubles? He had forgotten, of course, the blow 
to my honor if that cannon were lost. (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9850,1. 110b.) 
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Viazemskii ascribed the decline of civic virtues to the moral depravity of the 
highest ranks of the Russian army. As his entries show, he placed much of the 
blame for this on Alexander I personally. Viazemskii separated the fatherland 
as a monarchy from the person of the monarch himself. Entirely legitimate 
and undoubtedly a member of the dynasty, the sovereign must still live up to 
the notion of civic patriotic virtue to the same extent as his subjects. A loyal 
subject could then associate himself with the fatherland and the monarchy as 
an institution but not with a particular monarch who had discredited him- 
self. Like Karamzin in the Memoir on Ancient and Modern Russia, Viazemskii 
was convinced that the main good quality of a sovereign was his ability to 
recognize and value civic and martial virtues in his subordinates. According 
to Karamzin and Viazemskii, this was a skill Catherine II had possessed and 
that her grandson lacked almost entirely. In a typical passage, Viazemskii 
described Vice Admiral Seniavins career: 


He is of indifferent intelligence and little knowledge. He is venal and of an evil 
disposition, and he is determined to do evil. The Tsar thought it convenient 
to send to Corfu a commander-in-chief with the naval squadron, and so he 
ordered minister Chichagov to appoint [one]. The minister appointed a for- 
eigner. The Tsar rejected [him] and demanded a Russian. The minister chose 
Siniavin [sic] with the sole aim of discrediting Russians, so that later he could 
tell the Tsar: “That was a Russian!” But as he was a rear admiral, there could eas- 
ily have been some major general on Corfu who would have been senior to him 
in rank. And so—out of turn, without merit, without knowing the man—the 
Tsar promoted him to vice admiral, gave him great authority, sent him on an 
important expedition—all this without having first seen him, never having said 
a word to him, without ever noticing him for anything [in the past]. Catherine! 
Look what a difference! You saw the potential in ensigns and raised them to 
the rank appropriate to their talents; when they reached a level they could not 
surpass, you knew how to keep them in their place, and thus you did good for 
~ them and for the fatherland. (1. 170b.-180b.) 


Why was Alexander I unable to make the right appointments in the army, 
thus bringing harm to Russias reputation? Viazemskii had two closely related 
answers to this question. The first reason was that Alexander did not under- 
stand the nature of his own role: “What position was I in when I was abused 
by the boors and scoundrels for my zeal and sacrifices? Back then, how I 
cursed those sovereigns who, without knowing people personally, entrust 
them with everything, give them the full freedom to do evil and impoverish — 
the fatherland—why is this? Because the monarch is engaged in trifles” (1. 12). 
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Alexander’s inability to choose the right people and recognize intrigues 
worked to his disadvantage against Napoleon. The monarch’ actions, thought 
Viazemskii, were a direct threat to Russian interests: 


I have received letters from St. Petersburg, which informed me that the Tsar 
revoked the Order of [Saint] Anne 1st class that was given to me and decora- 
tions for all other officers—is this just? I am punished before any investigation 
into my guilt—brave, zealous, long-suffering officers are punished together 
with me. All this because Siniavin [sic] blackguarded [me] and discredited [my] 
actions and, though wishing to harm me, also forgot the service of all these 
officers. He forgot all their zeal and that in their eyes he had the reputation of 
a man who had not previously been known for anything but his bad behavior. 
He denigrates them and delays the just rewards for their honest service and 
bravery. And with egotists like this at your service, EMPEROR! You wish to 
vanquish Bonaparte? I pity Mother Russia. (1. 320b.-33) 


Among other things, this entry shows that Viazemskii was not alone in his 
critical stance toward the Russian emperor and that this view was shared by 
a group of officers unhappy with existing appointments. It is also significant 
that Viazemskii discusses the negative consequences of the young emperor's 
military policies even before the Treaty of Tilsit, when the criticism of the 
newfound friendship with the French at the expense of national interests 
became for a time something of a commonplace. 

In 1810, Viazemskii and Alexander had a direct confrontation. During the 
unsuccessful siege of Brailov, the regiment commanded by the major gen- 
eral lost about two-thirds of its men. Alexander held Viazemskii, who made 
a number of serious blunders, accountable for this failure, whereas the officer 
was convinced that the initial plan of attack was flawed and blamed the high 
command and the tsar for the defeat. Viazemskii wrote in his diary: 


Yesterday, I received an order from the Count, where he writes that, [in reply] to 
his recommendation to award me [the Order of Saint] Anne 1st class for the action 
at Turtunai, the Tsar wrote that this deed absolves me of the error made at Brailov 
... Ina word, that piece of paper frees me from the obligation to serve. Indeed, if I 
were to be blamed for every battle that was lost because of foolish dispositions like , 
Austerlitz and others, we would never settle accounts with the Tsar. (Shumikhin 
1982; corrected against the original, GIM OPI, f. 257, op. ed. khr. 1,1. 87) 


The other answer Viazemskii had to the question of the Russian monarchs 
pernicious qualities was the influence of the court, mired in “luxury.” The idea 
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of luxury as a moral vice and source of military failures plays a central role in 
Viazemskii’s diary. He never explained what precisely he meant by luxury; at 
times, it seems that luxury in his eyes is associated simply with a leisurely (that 
is, nonmilitary) life. Viazemskii used the concept of luxury as a kind of uni- 
versal symbol of the corruption of court culture that could lead to the demise 
of a powerful state like the Roman Empire (as suggested, for example, by 
Montesquieu in Considerations on the Causes of the Greatness of the Romans 
and their Decline, 1734). Thus, in 1807 he compared the inhabitants of Corfu, 
who were facing poverty because of the constant changes of government, to 
Russians who—thanks to the honest service of military officers—were free 
from internal strife and so grew accustomed to luxury: 


Russians, lulled to sleep in peace, luxury, and bliss that are secured by your 
brave warriors! If you were to spend even a few days in a state similar to that 
of the inhabitants of Corfu, what would you do then?—Then you would know 
the true worth of your warriors and would not place them below your blood- 
sucking clerks and the layabouts raised under their grandmother’s wing, the 
whippersnappers that push around your warriors who come to the capital to 
stand in the governors’ waiting rooms. I remember the position of our capital 
when Swedish cannon shook the windows of pampered beauties. (RGB OR, f. 
178, ed. khr. 9850, 1. 42) 


Like some of his contemporaries, Viazemskii considered the main sign 
of the moral degradation of Russians their love for court intrigue and career 
advancement contrary to the principles of meritocracy: 


After lunch, I heard that Anrep* recommended me very warmly to the Tsar in 
relation to the many commissions I have carried out, and that the Tsar showed 
a lot of interest in them. But I think nothing will come of this, for nowadays 
everything depends on chance, aunties, and grandmothers, so the likes of us 
should not expect anything. As long as no one upsets me, devil take all the 
decorations—let the nephews snatch at them! (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 
2,1. 35-35ob.) 


The emperor, continues Viazemskii, is unable to apply himself to the mat- 
ters of state and falls under the influence of the court atmosphere. His idleness 
is what gives rise to the moral degradation of the army, the chief outward 
expression of which is the all-out robbery carried out under the guise of serv- 
ing the monarchs supposed interests: "We are completely robbed on all sides, 
all in the name of the Tsar and His interests. Everyone wants to distinguish 
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themselves, and if they have nothing else they can be known for, then at least 
they will ‘make the world talk by doing evil" (1. 42)? As a result, the subjects 
emulate the worst qualities of their sovereign—that is, they begin to "chase 
away” virtue and encourage vice. Viazemskii's criticism of the policies of the 
top civil and military officials for exceeding their authority relied on direct ref- 
erences to the idea of centralized power. Thus, he wrote of Count Mocenigo, 
the Russian envoy to the Septinsular Republic: "What a change suddenly 
came over our minister here. He was more autocratic than any sovereign—on 
a whim, he rewards, makes rich, and raises to the highest rank the first match- 
maker he thinks of. If he dislikes even the most honest and virtuous of men, 
he chases him away, neglects and oppresses him" (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 
9850, l. 510b.-53; emphasis mine). Viazemskii used a similar vocabulary in his 
description of Major General Markov's conduct in the Moldavian army: “Our 
strong friendship with Markov has cooled. He keeps asking for unnecessary 
purchases, all out of pocket, all according to his whims—his strong autocracy 
is oppressive" (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 2,1. 46; emphasis mine). 

Viazemskii's idea of the court was no less mythical than his views on lux- 
ury. The court was an imagined space where all the public and private vices 
are concentrated, a place where “effeminacy” reigned and all military virtues 
were forgotten. The court, according to Viazemskii, gave rise to moral ruin: 
the courtiers deceive the tsar, and their influence extends beyond St. Peters- 
burg to the empires frontiers. At some point, Viazemskii, as his undated let- 
ters to his wife indicate, left the army and traveled to Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. Surprisingly, this Moscow native preferred the court of St. Petersburg, 
as life in the new capital was driven by military duties rather than the rules 
of Muscovite politeness. As it turned out, the routines of the St. Petersburg 
court were guided by the preferences of the emperor and his liking for mili- 
tary parades, making them far more structured and therefore simple than life 
in the midst of Viazemskii's relatives in Moscow. 

The contrast between Viazemskiis personal impressions of St. Petersburg 
and the imagined “court” of his Mediterranean entries becomes even more 
obvious in comparison with, for example, the very similar reminiscences of 
Sergei Tuchkov. Unlike Viazemskii, Tuchkov had a very clear idea of the spe- 
cifics of Alexander's court: “In the time of Alexander, the court ... became 
almost entirely like a soldiers’ barracks” (Tuchkov 2011, 350). In all other 
respects, Tuchkov's memoirs echo Viazemskii. The latter was surprised at his 
persecution at the hands of the tsar, given the vast difference in their social 
standing. Similarly, Tuchkov wrote: “I have to note here the cruelty and resent- 
fulness that made themselves known in Alexander's character. These qualities 
of his touched even those he did not know at all and who had not wronged 
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him in any way. I must also mention his particular inclination for and inner 
pleasure at prolonging, for as long as possible, a man’s misfortune” (357).’ 

Thus, we can say that the range of notions relevant to Viazemskii’s world- 
view and political convictions largely conformed to the common mindset of 
an educated member of the service nobility at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was a typical representative of the “enlightened” noble minority who 
associated nobility “not with a man’s lineage, manners, or refined behavior 
but with enlightenment, education, and talents” (Marasinova 1999b, 286), 
not with the “corrupt” court but with active military service. His actions were 
driven by the moral imperative of honest service, but at the same time he drew 
a distinction (perhaps rather sharply in comparison with other contemporary 
sources) between the concepts of the monarch and the fatherland. Moreover, 
the events of the middle of the first decade of the century (starting with the 
defeat at Austerlitz and the Treaty of Tilsit) led many members of the Rus- 
sian military elite to rethink the tsar’s reputation. The first years of his reign 
were marked by hopes for a restoration of the ways of Catherine II, but in 
many ways these remained unfulfilled. For one thing, Russian officers wit- 
nessed unprecedented military defeats and what many of them considered 
an ignoble peace treaty with the enemy. These failures were often ascribed 
to Alexander's inability to choose military commanders and promote those 
who, in their view, truly deserved it (see, for examples, Karamzins Memoir on 
Ancient and Modern Russia). Viazemskii' s diary demonstrates this bifurcation 
of the monarchs representation: the unhappy reign of Alexander, unable to 
choose the right people and subject to the corrupting influence of the court, 
brings to mind the mythologized image of Catherines ideal rule. 

In talking about his position within the Russian army, Viazemskii used a set 
of certain basic categories: patriotism, honor, the court, luxury, service, retire- 
ment. These concepts were never in conflict, coexisting within a system of sorts. 
But how did Viazemskii describe alien cultures and his relationship to them? 

Here, an excellent point of comparison is Viazemskiis interpretation of the 
dichotomy between barbarity and enlightenment, which formed a part of the 
European cultural tradition in the second half of the eighteenth century. For 
example, on several occasions Viazemskii used the notion of barbarity in a 
way that was quite typical of this dichotomy, referring to something that he 
saw as backward, savage, closer to the barbaric times before civilization and 
marked by barbarous cruelty: 


After dinner, we went to the coast incognito and in half an hour climbed up the 
mountain. The old ruined fortress at the top of it is a terrifying reminder of the 
age of barbarity. (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 2,1. 720b.) 
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The position of the city [Venice—M.V.] is astonishing. ... But this is all 
[because of] that barbarian Attila. (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9851,1. 19-190b.) 


Moreover, the civilized Viazemskii often called the inhabitants of Mediter- 
ranean islands, who retained their primitive habits and were unaware of the 
rules of social life, barbarians: “The circles [possibly referring to dance—M. V. 
of the Albanians call to mind only the barbaric times—the nobility strolls in 
groups and it is difficult to guess which group is their Graces" (RGB OR, f. 
178, ed. khr. 9849, |. 2). 

Viazemskii had a particularly close encounter with "uncivilized barbar- 
ity" when the Russian army was based on Corfu. In military engagements 
against the French, he witnessed the "savage" manners of Montenegrins, led 
by the metropolitan Petar Njegoš. The violence with which the inhabitants of 
Montenegro treated their vanquished neighbors perturbed even those who 
felt a particular loyalty to Russia's “Slavic brothers.’ Pavel Svin'in, who in gen- 
eral was well disposed toward the Montenegrins as Russias allies, nonetheless 
had a rather ambiguous view of their "Asian" behavior: 


This people has yet to abandon, despite the admonitions and prohibitions of the 
Metropolitan, their terrible Asian habit—robbing and cutting off the heads of their 
vanquished foes, which they keep as objects of the greatest value in their homes 
... One of them was wearing a female dress he had found in Ragusa, another had 
on him a Capuchin hood, a third one a Senator's robe and a wig, whereas on their 
shoulders they had on the one side live geese and chickens hanging off hooks, and 
on the other human heads, books, pillows and everything that they could only find 
and carry away ... These victors presented a singularly ridiculous and disgusting 
sight! (Svin'in 1818, 178-179; emphasis in the original) 


In a different passage in his memoirs, Svin in explicitly calls the Montenegrins 
barbarians, noting their “barbaric habit of cutting off heads" (181). Petr Panafidin 
also mentions the custom to cut off the heads of prisoners, but he seems to have 
been convinced that Seniavin was able to persuade the Montenegrins to aban- 
don it: "Seniavin was able to organize them into several squads and taught them 
subordination—he even succeeded in convincing them to spare prisoners who 
surrender and not to cut their heads off" (Panafidin 1916, 44). The description 
in Grigorii Mel'nikov's diary casts a more negative light and repeats many of 
Viazemskii's points—the Montenegrins behaved like “barbarians”: 


This officer informed us that Old Ragusa ... has been robbed by these peoples 
[the Montenegrins and inhabitants of the Bay of Kotor— M. V.] to such an extent 
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that in Old Ragusa as well as the towns in this part of the republic there is noth- 
ing but bare walls left standing, and that the greatest part of this robbery was 
carried out by the Montenegrins. Old Ragusa above all was the victim of rob- 
bery and barbarity, so that the major part of its citizens who did not withdraw to 
New Ragusa with the French were killed by the Montenegrins, who showed no 
mercy, not only to women but even to infants. (Melnikov 1872, 145) 


In the context of other sources, Viazemskii's assessment of the Montenegrins’ 
behavior as barbaric has a certain originality. For example, he rather unex- 
pectedly attributed the true motivation behind the robberies and murders 
committed by them to the harmful influence of the Orthodox Church and the 
“barbarian” (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9850, 1. 4) metropolitan Njegoš, whereas 
other memoirists never doubted the latter's merits: 


I was in the valley [of Kotor] itself and I sighed heavily, and I sighed more than 
once seeing the peasants homes aflame, the murdered farmers whose dead 
bodies were strewn about the field. They will say, [they were] warriors! No, these 
were the Montenegrins who left their wives, children, homes three days ago 
to go rob and kill their humble neighbors. They have only one reason to hide 
their avarice and barbarity, and what is that reason? Religion. Holy religion, 
the Orthodox Greek religion is presented as the reason for this inhumanity.— 
Villains! Was it for this that religions were invented? —Sadly, add up all the 
millions who died from religion—but what is religion? Good or evil? (1. 3ob.-4) 


Thus, the Montenegrins savage, barbaric state was ascribed purely to 
confessional differences, and barbarity and the Orthodox religion become 
synonymous. Viazemskii, influenced in part by eighteenth-century French 
rationalist philosophers like Helvetius,? occasionally expressed doubts that 
the divine world order matched the realities of contemporary European his- 
tories: "I grieve here and you over there, how long will this last? This good- 
for-nothing Bonaparte, how long will you suffer this fiend, Lord? Or do you 
not exist?” (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 2, 1. 690b.); or "Oh! my dear, why 
would we need children while we lead this life, and live in this accursed era 
of Napoleon! This ambitious villain, the scourge of God—there is no God! if 
this fiend exists in this world" (ed. khr. 3, |. 91). However, by 1812 Viazemskii 
named the decline of religion as one of the key reasons for what he saw as the 
catastrophic course of the war with Napoleon: "Religion has been weakened 
by enlightenment. How will we hold back our brutal, hungry mob?—Oh! My 
poor fatherland, could I have ever thought this would be the last volume of 
your history" (Tartakovskii 1990, 211). 
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The notion of enlightenment is also frequently loaded with contradictory 
meanings. On the one hand, Viazemskii used the concept of enlightenment to 
refer to the rules of civil and civilized life, a meaning that was quite traditional 
for Enlightenment culture. For example, the noblewomen of Corfu reminded 
Viazemskii of ladies in provincial Russian towns who did not know the rules of 
decorum. Viazemskii thus presented himself as an enlightened nobleman from 
a capital city, since, he argued, the peripheries of Russia and Europe were equal: 


In a word, women here have almost no enlightenment at all, as if in the most 
provincial of Russian towns. Admittedly, they have a natural intelligence, the art 
of pleasing is their religion, they dress well, but they have no knowledge. (GIM 
OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 1, 1.25) 


At the same time, Viazemskii, an admirer of J.-J. Rousseau, Marmontel, and 
Helvetius,’ often used the term enlightenment in a purely negative sense, taken 
to mean a false doctrine of morality that in reality has only negative conse- 
quences. For instance, he expressed this view when visiting Syracuse in 1807. 
In his diary, Viazemskii wrote of the time he and other officers chanced upon 
a young woman's corpse on the side of the road. They asked a passer-by, a local 
noble, about it, and he replied that the woman died from poverty. When asked 
why the body had not been buried, the nobleman clarified that 


no one can do so, for in this land only chevaliers bury the poor, as a sign of the 
former’s philanthropy. “Why had they not prevented her death with a few pieces 
of bread as a sign of their philanthropy?” we asked. "She is a foreigner” (forestiera 
means a foreigner or someone from another town)—Russians, do you see the 
enlightenment? Do you see the philanthropy? Is this our kind of hospitality? 


The entry continues: 


The regimental church is at a nunnery, which is decorated according to the new 
taste on the inside.—I was in the Parlatoire, a room with five or six barred win- 
dows, to which the incarcerated nuns come to talk. What I saw there was a girl 
of sixteen, who was talking to her relative behind the bars. She could not say 
a single word out loud because of her distress and tears. Oh! the tyranny! Oh! 
the barbaric custom—and this, too, is enlightenment. (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 
9849, 1. 5-6) 


In this case, it would seem, Viazemskii used the term enlightenment to 
mean the literal, “rational” application of the spirit and letter of law with no 
regard for the specific circumstances of how the crime was committed that, 
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perhaps, would have warranted leniency and mercy, given the young age of the 
guilty nun. Significantly, this passage in a strange way unites the discourses of 
republicanism, Enlightenment, and anti-Enlightenment in its use of concepts 
such as tyranny, barbarity, and false enlightenment.'? 

Another important theme in Viazemskii's discourses was the ruinous influ- 
ence of the foreign on Russia. Viazemskiis desire to interpret contemporary 
political events in the context of incipient nationalist theories was generally 
in line with the tendency typical of a large part of the European-educated 
Russian public of the first decade of the century. The criticism of everything 
Western as alien to the Russian national genius is present in the diary from its 
earliest entries. The French Revolution and Napoleons European conquests 
helped to crystallize nationalist theories and stimulated the development of a 
political language designed to legitimate new views on the nature of peoples. 
Russia was no exception—the debates over the Russian language in the early 
nineteenth century had more to do with the political and cultural views of the 
opponents, supporters of Karamzin and Shishkov, than their linguistic prefer- 
ences (see Lotman and Uspenskii 1975). 

Viazemskii ascribed the conclusion of the Tilsit Treaty to the influence of 
the foreign, including English intrigues: “What forced us into the armistice? 
We are all mystified here, so far removed from Tilsit. Everything proves we 
have nothing to gain from this peace. Oh how painful this is for a Russian, and 
this is all [the fault of] the cabinet, this is all [because of] the love of foreign- 
ers” (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9850, l. 47ob.). Anti-European attitudes grew 
particularly strong in 1812. For example, in his diary for this year he explicitly 
noted that the corrupting luxury that led to this national catastrophe was the 
direct consequence of the oblivion into which all that was Russian fell and of 
the taste for the foreign. He paraphrased J.-J. Rousseau’s famous statement 
about Peter I and his desire to make Russians into foreigners: 


The capitals are used to luxury, used to everything that is foreign, sybarite 
habits have been introduced, vices have been given new names, and they 
are no longer vices: a gambler is called a useful member of society, a liar—a 
pleasant conversationalist, a drunkard—a true Englishman, a harlot—a 
genteel and amiable woman. The Russian character is now composed of the 
characters of every nation: of French dishonesty, Spanish pride, Italian wan- 
tonness, Greek spitefulness, Jewish venality—whereas the old Russian char- 
acter is called misanthropy, taciturnity, and even boorishness.!! (Tartakovskii 
1990, 212) 


This statement relies on two different types of reasoning: references to uni- 
versal moral rules, and a natural national character that is supposed to embody 
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them. Viazemskii's “Shishkovite” view of the pernicious connection between the 
foreign and the corrupt, the false enlightenment and the court finds its highest 
expression in the entry describing the French capture of Moscow: “The French 
are in Moscow! This is what Russia has come to! These are the fruits of the retreat, 
the fruits of ignorance, of the dominance of foreigners, the fruits of enlighten- 
ment, the fruits planted by Arakcheev and Kleinmichel, etc., etc., and cultivated 
by the lechery of the court” (215). The abandonment of their own unique cus- 
toms by Russians led to the borrowing of everything foreign, to enlightenment 
as ignorance, to moral ruin, and, as a result, to the “last volume" of Russian his- 
tory as a whole. Viazemskii added: “Lord! What is this for? The punishment for 
a nation that loves you so!" (211). The internal logic of the nationalist discourse 
led Viazemskii to admit that divine providence was the mainspring of history. 
He tried to recognize the hand of God, which determined the course of develop- 
ment for every nation, behind the events of 1812. 

Viazemskii was not at all troubled by the fact that the principles of meri- 
tocracy that he espoused directly contradicted his view that anything national 
must be correct. In the entry discussing Seniavins appointment to the Med- 
iterranean squadron (see above), Viazemskii noted that the emperor did not 
let Pavel Chichagov, the naval minister, appoint a foreigner to the post. That 
entry is representative of the collision of the two different approaches: the mer- 
itocratic and the nationalist. On the one hand, the commander in chief of the 
Russian forces in the Mediterranean had to be a Russian-born admiral instead 
of a foreigner. On the other, the appointment of a Russian was not a guarantee 
of success in and of itself, since Seniavin (as far as Viazemskii was concerned) 
was unable to serve the fatherland and the tsar correctly due to his moral fail- 
ings. Thus, Seniavins lack of moral virtue becomes an argument in favor of 
discrediting the Russian military command as a whole: Chichagov turns out 
to beat the head of a conspiracy against Russians and Seniavin a means to that 
end. Alexanders position is ambiguous: on the one hand, he wants a Russian 
to command the squadron and the garrisons, but on the other hand he is sus- 
ceptible to Chichagov's corrupting influence. The latter's motives are not clear. 

Moreover, Viazemskiis anti-European leanings were not absolute. It is 
true that he considered the Tilsit Treaty a political and military mistake and 
wrote that the peace with Napoleon was the result of the influence of foreign 
ideas and ways of life. However, in 1808, some time after the conclusion of the 
peace, he added to his diary a mildly ironic entry following his encounter with 
the local militia in the village of Girlovo: 


They have shown us two companies of the militia already, wretched men with 
inexperienced and ignorant officers. These warriors not only do not know how 
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to handle a weapon but have never even seen one. It has been two years since 
these glorious legions were formed, so what were they like at a time when they 
planned to lead them against the skillful army of Bonaparte, inflamed with 
honor? They are now considered to be well-organized.—Is this all the effort 
Russia can muster? Is this the barrier that Russia erected against the French? 
Is this the patriotism of Russians?—The Tsar did well and acted prudently in 
concluding the peace. (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9851, 1. 29) 


Whatever the case may be, the category of honor could, in Viazemskii's 
eyes, be as relevant to the French as to the Russians, and the emperor acted 
patriotically when he succumbed to foreign influence and signed the peace 
treaty: thus, Alexander's diplomacy was reevaluated in its entirety and with 
no reservations. In 1812, when the surrender of Moscow to Napoleon was 
needed to preserve Russia, Viazemskii experienced a similar collision. At the 
time, as Andrei Tartakovskii has noted, the purely military, professional logic 
of Kutuzov prevailed upon the nationalist ideas of Rostopchin (Tartakovskii 
1992). In 1812, Viazemskii was unable (and perhaps had not had enough 
time) to do justice to the results of Kutuzov’s retreat. At the same time, the 
discourse of moral ruin as a result of foreign influence was soon replaced in 
his diary for 1812 with complaints about the Russian officers’ desire to please 
their superiors and earn decorations: “The army is preoccupied with crosses 
and stars and thanks the government for its kindness. They take a few steps 
away and change their mind and say how worthless these decorations are. Oh! 
Russians are ridiculous!” (Tartakovskii 1990, 220). 

Thus, it is impossible to precisely define the meaning of such concepts as 
barbarity, enlightenment, religion, foreign, and Russian in Viazemskiis lan- 
guage: the sense behind each of these changed according to the context—for 
example, when coming into contact with the Montenegrins Viazemskii pre- 
sented himself as a member of the enlightened European elite, whereas in his 
assessments of the Russian defeats in the beginning of Napoleons invasion in 
1812 he distanced himself from the enlightened policies of the St. Petersburg 
court, enamored with everything foreign and leading Russia into a national 
catastrophe. The transition from one attitude to another in Viazemskiis entries 
was very abrupt and does not involve any additional reflection, whereas the 
logic of nationalism frequently clashed with ideas of meritocracy. 

Moreover, Viazemskii's patriotism had nothing to do with the theme of the 
unification of social classes that was so important for Russian nationalists in 
the early nineteenth century. Viazemskii was concerned purely with the pub- 
lic behavior of military commanders and had no interest in such categories as 
the people or nation, peasants or soldiers. A relatively large number of diary 
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entries demonstrate that we are dealing with an idiosyncratic form of patrio- 
tism untouched by the ideology of the French Revolution. This patriotism had 
Prussian roots. 

Viazemskii was an avid reader. His reading was organized around two 
groups of texts: first, literary, philosophical, and historical compositions in 
Russian and French, and, second, specialized military literature. Conceivably, 
Viazemskii carried a part of his library with him on his travels, but he also 
made use of the publications that regularly reached his regiment from Rus- 
sia (including magazines). And yet, throughout his time away from home 
Viazemskii only asked his wife to send him already bound volumes on two 
occasions. First, in a letter dated April 15,1810 from Brailov, he wrote: “Please 
send to the governor of Focşani three large blue books that I was reading in 
Girlov: Tableau de la Révolution and so on" (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 
1,1. 820b.). It is possible that he meant the three volumes of Tableau des révo- 
lutions de l'Europe by the Alsatian politician and jurist Christophe-Gillaume 
Koch, published in Paris in 1807. This was an overview of the main events of 
European history between the fifth and eighteenth centuries, accompanied 
by chronological tables and a programmatic preface from the author. Koch 
believed that his work was the best textbook of civil virtues, because only the 
knowledge of universal history—which was above national prejudice—could 
provide a moral lesson to politicians.? As the same letter tells us, Viazemskii 
was asking for the books because he wanted to share their contents with other 
officers, which means that he considered their contents important for some 
reason. This is all the more significant in the context of the second “book 
order" that Viazemskii made in his correspondence with his wife: "Catherine, 
why did you not send me the book Esprit du sisteme de guerre [sic] in the blue 
binding?" (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 3, l. 44). (Among other things, this 
letter tells us this was not Viazemskii's first request). Presumably, Viazemskii 
meant the French translation of Geist des neuern Kriegssystems, hergeleitet aus 
dem Grundsatze einer Basis der Operationen by Dietrich Heinrich von Bülow 
([von Bülow] 1801), known above all for his development of the concepts of 
tactics and strategy. 

Obviously, a book dedicated to the mechanics of military action could 
primarily interest Viazemskii from a professional point of view. At the same 
time, von Bülow not only described the mathematical, as he saw it, science 
of warfare, but also provided a rationale for the differences in the nature of 
contemporary European wars and earlier military campaigns. In von Bülow's 
opinion, the chief difference between contemporary and past wars was that 
the personal bravery and virtue of a soldier no longer had any effect on the 
outcome of any particular battle. Bülow noted: "Ainsi, parmi les modernes, 
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la victoire se décide par le nombre, et non par le courage et la science en tac- 
tique. Mais il faut que ce nombre soit conduit avec habileté .. ? ( [von Bülow] 
1801, 151-152), and went on to.say; 


Si, comme parmi les anciens, le courage et la discipline pouvoient se mesurer 
avec la masse et balancer son effet, nous verrions encore aujourd'hui de petit[s] 
états renverser des empires immenses. Mais nous avons demontré que toute 
énergie morale, toute perfection militaire individuelle réunie dans un petit 
nombre, échouent nécessairement contre un grand? (155) 


Thus, although from antiquity onward the bravery of individual soldiers 
played a key role (much like their civil virtue), in the world of von Bülow 
and Viazemskii, only numerical superiority could guarantee a victory for one 
of the sides, under two conditions: a well-organized army and supply lines 
and, second, the commander's skill and his knowledge of the art of war (see, 
for example, 180). Thus, the outcome of a battle depended chiefly upon the 
commanders, not the soldiers. Bülow's approach, I believe, was important for 
Viazemskii, whose interest in his superiors, including the emperor himself, 
could be explained not only by his aristocratic roots but in purely professional 
terms as well.? 

A purely military logic and the reflections on honor as the chief means 
of regulating relationships within the noble military elite came together in 
this case, because Viazemskii extended the moral requirements that applied to 
every citizen-warrior in the Classical model to Russian military commanders. 
The values and concerns of the professional community and absolute norms 
of social behavior displaced the nationalist discourse, demonstrating once 
again the deep contradictions inherent in Viazemskii's reflections on the for- 
eign and the Russian. 

The relatively straightforward conceptual knew that Viazemskii used 
to describe his relationships with other subjects of Alexander I dissolved the 
moment he tried to interpret his contacts with other cultures. Viazemskii was 

never able to come up with a consistent set of concepts that would help him 
formulate the difference between Russia and Europe. Two different ways of 
reasoning often collided in his thinking, one nationalist and another meri- 
tocratic. The former was based on statements about the intrinsic qualities of 
this or that people, whereas the latter looked to supranational social categories 
such as honor and nobility. Despite his love for the principles of meritocracy, 
which were supposed to reject national boundaries, Viazemskii had a ten- 
dency to see idleness, luxury, false enlightenment as direct consequences of 
foreign influences and the slide into oblivion of the old Russian character. 
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We can see that the concepts utilized by Viazemskii did not add up to a 
coherent framework of interconnected abstract, universal ideas. Instead, he 
largely dealt in political discourses and categories borrowed from Europe. 
Transplanted into and interpreted within a context different from their ori- 
gins, they underwent significant transformations. Viazemskii intuitively 
understood Europeanization to be a verbal process, as his diary is full of 
reflections on renaming as changes to the intrinsic meaning of this or that 
category. The same concept—for example, patriotism, or enlightenment—is 
routinely rethought within different contexts, helping to distinguish the true 
meaning of a concept from a false one. In a sense, Viazemskii's diary and let- 
ters are a laboratory of Europeanization understood as the reclamation of an 
alien rhetorical space. 

Viazemskii was not a political or military theorist, and he was not troubled 
by the contradictions described above. At the same time, the constant tension 
between different groups of concepts, typical of his diary, can provide a subtly 
different perspective on the work of well-known historians and writers of the 
early nineteenth century, whose rivalries in the developing public sphere led 
them to synthesize their opinions into relatively coherent systems. It is some- 
thing of a commonplace to say that, for example, Karamzins views evolved 
radically over time from a cultural cosmopolitanism to a sharply nationalist, 
anti-Petrine position; that Rostopchin, that enemy of everything French, lived 
out his last years serenely in Paris; that Sergei Glinka, like many of his con- 
temporaries, went through a phase of wild admiration for Napoleon only to 
end up hating him alongside everything else foreign. Cultural historians have 
often interpreted these contradictions as zero-sum transitions from one set of 
ideas to another (typically, French or German in origin) under the influence 
of certain historical events. Scholars were thus looking for breaking points, 
when one ideology became completely displaced by another. Yet this method 
is not always fruitful. In the case of Karamzin, for example, this point is very 
difficult to locate since, for instance, during his time as publisher of the jour- 
nal Messenger of Europe (1802-1803) and later on he expressed a wide range 
of frequently contradictory opinions on Russian politics and Russias rela- 
tionship with Europe. This study of Viazemskiis diary and letters shows that, 
perhaps, Europeanization was not about borrowing ready-made and logically 
consistent answers to questions arising in the course of cultural, military, or 
political contacts. Instead, it consisted of asking these questions, generating 
contradictions, aporias, and tensions among the many meanings of concepts 
used in Russian and European languages, in the gaps between categories and 
the phenomena they were supposed to correspond to in different sociocultural 
contexts. It is the formation of such gaps that we consider to be the essence of 
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the process of Europeanization in Russia, and its constituent attributes were 
the tensions and contradictions arising in this process. 


Archival Sources 


RGB OR 


F. 178 (Muzeinoe sobranie (russkaia chast’)), ed. khr. 9849. 
E. 178 (Muzeinoe sobranie (russkaia chast’)), ed. khr. 9850. 
F. 178 (Muzeinoe sobranie (russkaia chast’)), ed. khr. 9851. 


GIM OPI 


F. 257 (V. V. Viazemskii), op. 1, ed. khr. 1. 
F. 257 (V. V. Viazemskii), op. 1, ed. khr. 2. 
F. 257, (V. V. Viazemskii) op. 1, ed. khr. 3. 


Notes 


1. During the Mediterranean campaign, Viazemskii commanded a regiment of 1,149 enlisted 
men. There were only five other officers of equal rank in Vice Admiral Dmitrii Seniavins army 
(Shapiro 1958, 346). 

2. Viazemskii also described a number of his own actions, such as his refusal to display a mil- 
itary decoration: “I received the order of [Saint] Anne 2nd [class] for saving a frigate, which I did not 
wear because, being conscious of myself and my service record, I did not want to be rewarded equally 
with popes and police officers —how bitter is the reward that demeans" (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 9850, 
l. 11); these, it would appear, were calculated to be read correctly by other members of the officer corps. 

3. The term meritocracy is used here in its non-Weberian sense, that is, not as a key criterion 
of career advancement in a rationally constructed state system but rather as a combination of profes- 
sional skills and noble virtues, honor above all else. Military skills, as far as Viazemskii was concerned, 
did not exist without the ideological motivation of the duty to serve the fatherland. Making the "right" 
decisions in a professional context could thus serve às evidence of an officer's *honest" behavior; vice 
versa, a failure on the battlefield raised questions about his “moral” standing. Thus, meritocracy and 
honor are in this case interpreted as somewhat irrational concepts. As we hope to demonstrate further 
on, this logic was not immutable and could be used differently depending on the context. 

4. That is, General Heinrich-Reinhold (Roman Karlovich) von Anrep, who commanded the 
division taking part in the Mediterranean campaign. 

5. Viazemskii quotes here a line from Gavrila Derzhavins poem "My Idol" (1794): "It is easy 
to make the world talk by doing evil” 

6. "I will tell you, my dear, that St. Petersburg is much more to my liking than Moscow. There 
is somehow no nonsense here, whereas there everything is based on tones [of voice] and nonsense" 
(GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 2, 1. 25-250b.). See also an earlier letter about the time spent in Mos- 
cow: "Well, Catherine, God save me from living in Moscow— base souls, ugly characters, venality, and 
all of this is concealed behind self-aggrandizement, tones, and polite smiles. No, Catherine, let us run 
[away] from Moscow, where even the most honest of men can be corrupted ...” (1. 20). 

7. See also the parts of the memoir that deal with Alexander I's personality and policies 
(Tuchkov 2011, 343, 349). 
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8. On Viazemskii’s reading of Helvetius, see GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 3,1. 470b. 

9. For evidence of this, see Viazemskii's letters to his wife dated October 7, 1804 (GIM OPI, 
f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 1,1. 20), October 25, 1804 (1. 22), and the undated letter signed “3rd day of the 
month, Saturday" (GIM OPI, f. 257, op. 1, ed. khr. 3, l. 470b.). 

10. We can find the same mix of discourses in a fragment of the diary for 1812: "No, mon- 
arch, you would do better to take more notice of your warriors than merchants and enlightenment. 
When your strong foe is defeated, then you can address yourself to commerce, to enlightenment. 
Now, of course, we would need to double the taxes, but how, where will you collect them?—Our 
factories will collapse, horse breeders and cattle will support the south of the country, but what will 
come of the north, if it has no commerce. Artists have multiplied amazingly, but farmers are far and 
few between. The nobility has proliferated, and will not leave the seashore, and the merchant class 
is numerous. Citizens have tasted luxury, the peasantry does not believe in miracles, the clergy is 
dissolute, the learned are used to getting involved in court intrigues and taking a large salary—there 
are few true patriots, and even if someone shows himself to be one, it is too late; the Enlightenment 
has spread to the lackey, and would an enlightened person want to serve if he has no servants 
himself?" (Tartakovskii 1990, 211). 

11. The formula used here by Viazemskii is an inversion (with a strong Rousseauistic flavor) of 
Charles V's famous aphorism on the connection between languages and national characters, known 
to Russians from Lomonosov's Russian Grammar: “The Roman Emperor Charles the Fifth used to say 
that it is appropriate to speak to God in Spanish, to friends in French, to enemies in German, to the 
female sex in Italian" (quoted in Kozlov 1999). 

12. "Enfin cest l'histoire qui sert, mieux que tous les préceptes, à nous guérir des égaremens 
de l'amour-propre et des partialités nationales. Celui qui ne connoit que son propre pays, se persuade 
volontiers que le gouvernement, les moeurs, les idées du coin de la terre qu'il habite, sont les seuls 
raisonnables" (Koch 1807, iv-v). | 

13. Such a view of patriotism is particularly notable in the context of Zhivov 2008. Zhivov uses 
Karamzins and Rostopchin’s works to show how, in his opinion, literary Rousseauism determined in 
the early nineteenth century the essence of political views on national sovereignty: a greater inter- 
est in the emotional lives of the socially "simple" Russian people led noble intellectual sentimentalist 
writers to an ideological construction that would bridge the gap between the educated Francophone 
elite and other social classes, finding a common set of cultural markers ("devotion to the faith of the 
fathers" and "love for the tsar") which could then be united under the category of the "national spirit" 
(narodnost’). In his literary tastes, Viazemskii was undoubtedly a Rousseauist: he clearly preferred 
J.-J. Rousseau to all other authors, constantly reread his works, and frequently used Rousseauistic 
imagery in letters to his wife. And yet, his fascination with Rousseau did not make him rethink the 
relationship between different social strata: there appears to be only one relatively detailed description 
of Viazemskii's interaction with the soldiers under his command in the diary (RGB OR, f. 178, ed. khr. 
9850, 1. 240b.-25). 
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ALTERNATIVE SOCIABILITIES 
AND SPIRITUALITIES 


The Lodge and the English Club 


he creation of a Europeanized elite implied new institutions of socia- 
bility. Starting from Peter's decree on assemblies inspired by his visit 
to France in 1717 (Hughes 1998, 267-269; Semenova 1982, 199-206), 
Russian monarchs assumed responsibility for promoting rules of polite behav- 
ior among the noble elite and for monitoring compliance. A special official 
was appointed to take care of the netchiki who did not attend the assemblies. 
The leading role of the court in promoting new patterns of sociability . 
continued through the whole century (Keenan 2013), but during Catherine's 
reign, while attendance at major ceremonies and theater performances 
remained mandatory for high-ranking nobles, the focus significantly shifted 
from coercion to providing patterns and models of modern sociability. 
This role was played by the court throughout all modern Europe and, as 
Daniel Gordon has written, the elite “mediated between the acceptance of 
absolute monarchy and simultaneous idealization of activities that monarchs 
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did not care to control . . . the repudiation of the republican ethos and simulta- 
neous articulation of a non-political polis where citizens without sovereignty 
could be free" (Gordon 1994, 6). 

The cultural geography of the Russian Empire made Moscow the natural 
locus for this quest for alternative forms of sociability. The social life of St. 
Petersburg completely belonged to the court, the guard, and the bureaucracy, 
while the old capital, which until the fire of 1812 was significantly larger than 
its rival, served as the center of gravity for non-serving and retired nobles 
(Martin 2013, 11-96). The presence of Moscow University and the University 
Noble Pension defined the intellectual climate of the city and attracted young 
people who were less disposed toward a military career than their peers in the 
cadet schools in St. Petersburg. 

Dueto this constellation of factors the first urban institutions reminiscent 
of some sort of public sphere emerged in Moscow. The first independent 
Russian magazines were published in Moscow beginning in the 1760s and 
were closely connected to a small group of nobles who were loosely grav- 
itating around the university (Gleason 1981, 53-85). While these editions 
were short-lived;they provided a precedent that developed after 1779, when 
Nikolai Novikov rented the university typography and started his massive 
editing program there (Marker 1985, 122-134), followed by the foundation 
in 1784 of the Friendly Learned Society—a philanthropic organization that 
sponsored schools, hospitals and the delivery of bread to the needy. The 
leadership in the Friendly Learned Society was provided by Moscow Free- 
masons, who also established significant de facto control over the university 
and the noble pension. 

One could say that the social network that emerged in Moscow in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century strongly resembled the infrastructure of the 
European public sphere, especially if we take into account the popularity of 
private theatrical groups. In fact, we can tick nearly all the boxes provided in 
post-Habermas scholarship (Melton 2001, 79-272) with the possible excep- 
tion of coffee houses (for an overview of the Russian public appre: see Smith 
1999, 53-90). 

However, the existence of all these new European-style institutions was 
not so much the product of the self-organization of the new public, as the 
result of the semiconspiratorial activity deployed by the closed circle of 
Moscow Rosicrucians, with Novikov playing the role of the organizational 
if not spiritual leader of the whole enterprise (Faggionato 2005). The spe- 
cific type of sociability developed and promoted within this most radical 
part of Russian eighteenth-century Freemasonry is discussed in the contri- 
bution of Andrei Zorin. 
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Such a centralized and secretive structure of social life made it an easy tar- 
get for official persecution. When Catherine became suspicious of the activ- 
ities of Moscow Rosicrucians, she started her campaign by staging her com- 
edies on the Moscow stage, effectively mobilizing public opinion against the 
nascent public sphere. A minimal level of repression—the arrest of Novikov 
and the exile of several of his associates to their villages—was enough to nip 
any efforts of independent public self-organization in the bud. 

In his famous questions to Catherine written in 1783, Fonvizin asked her 
“Why did the societies of nobles cease to exist not only in St. Petersburg, but 
even in Moscow?” (Fonvizin 1959, 2: 271). Most likely, he meant not any sort 
of institutionalized societies, which are not known to have existed before, but 
the traditions of private hospitality. The answer of the empress: “Because of the 
proliferating clubs” (271), looks rather enigmatic. The clubs that functioned 
at the time of this exchange were not numerous. They were mostly organized 
and attended by foreigners (Smith 1999, 78-81), as was the St. Petersburg 
English Club, by far the most important of them. It was founded in 1770 by 
British residents of the capital (Stoletie 1870) and followed twelve years later 
by the Moscow English Club (Cross 1997, 40-41). Both clubs became import- 
ant social hubs for the city elite. 

In the 1780s, during the blossoming of the social activities of Moscow Rosi- 
crucians, the activities of the Moscow club were relatively obscure; however, 
it was put under police surveillance performed by the same team of investi- 
gators who pursued the Rosicrucian brotherhood. On March 8, 1792, shortly 
before Novikov’s arrest, the director of the Moscow post, Ivan Pestel, sent to 
Prince Aleksandr Prozorovskii, who was leading the investigation, a “list of 
the French newspapers” to which the Moscow English Club subscribed, along 
with copies of letters of Aleksei Kutuzov from Berlin to his Moscow brothers. 
Pestel' added that he did not find “anything suspicious” in those newspapers 
(IRLI RO. Fund 265. Inv. 2. F. 1392. L.1). Arguably, this conclusion helped the 

. club avoid persecutions, and in the nineteenth century its popularity eclipsed 
that of its rival. 

The fire of 1812 and ensuing changes in the fabric of Moscow social life 
undermined the cultural monopoly that the noble elite of the city enjoyed in 
the eighteenth century (Martin 2013, 179—291). In his Woe from Wit, writ- 
ten in 1823, Griboedov portrayed Moscow as a city of grumbling opposi- 
tion not so much to the St. Petersburg court as to the prevailing zeitgeist. At 
least two characters of the comedy, Famusov, an old Moscow grandee, and 
Repetilov, a young pseudoliberal, are specifically characterized as members 
of the English Club. While the former praises the elders who "talk about 
the government" in a way “theyd be in trouble if someone should hear,” 
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the latter boasts of “a society with meetings on oppression each Thursday” 
(Griboedov 2005, 49, 124). 

The lifestyle of the Moscow English Club and the modes of sociability 
accepted there after 1812 are reconstructed in Mikhail Velizhev's contribu- 
tion—among many other things, the Great Fire destroyed the documentation 
for the earlier period. Modeled on a borrowed pattern, the club, however, 
failed and indeed never aspired to reproduce the richness and diversity of 
British club life. On the contrary, the meaning of the Moscow English Club 
rested on a sense of uniqueness and exclusivity that gave the noble elite feel- 
ings of security and stability in a world of social transformation. 

A significant role in the development of sociability in both capitals was 
played by the literary salons and societies that started to develop and prolif- 
erate from the beginning of the nineteenth century. One of the earliest, the 
Friendly Literary Society, was formed at the turn of the century around the 
Moscow University Noble Pension by the sons and pupils of Moscow Rosi- 
crucians, who were less interested in the esoteric mysticism of their seniors 
than in contemporary European and especially German preromantic litera- 
ture. One of its members, Aleksei Merzliakov, later founded the Society of the 
Lovers of Russian Literature, which functioned for about half of the century, 
while the others—Aleksandr Turgenev, Aleksandr Voeikov and Vasilii Zhu- 
kovskii became the founding fathers of the famous Arzamas society and the 
central figures of the literary salons of the 1820s-1840s (Aronson and Reiser 
1929; Vatsuro 1994). 


Archival Sources 


IRLI RO 


F. 265 (“Russkaia starina”). Opis 2. D. 1392.—Perepiska A. M. Kutuzova s N. N. Trubetskim. 
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The Emotional Culture of Moscow Rosicrucians 
An Experiment in Alternative Europeanization 
Andrei Zorin 


The history of Russian Masonic lodges has been extensively studied in 
recent scholarship. The books by Rafaella Faggionato and Douglas Smith, 
a new edition of Georgii Vernadskii's seminal work, updated and exten- 
sively annotated by Andrei Serkov, as well as several monographs by Iurii 
Kondakov based on new archival research, have significantly enlarged our 
understanding of the esoteric foundations of the movement, its ideology, 
political activities, and institutional forms (Faggionato 2005; Kondakov 
2011, 2012; Safonov 2002; Serkov 2001; Smith 1999; Vernadskii 1999; 
and others). Less attention has been paid to the emotional culture of the 
lodges and the sophisticated technique of self-fashioning they prescribed 
to their members. 

Using William Reddy's terminology, one may say that Masonic lodges 
projected a sort of emotional refuge for dissatisfied and spiritually minded 
nobles. According to Reddy, "emotional refuge is a relationship, ritual, or 
organization (whether informal or formal) that provides safe release from 
prevailing emotional norms and allows relaxation of emotional effort, with 
or without an ideological justification, which may shore up or threaten the 
existing emotional regime" (Reddy 2001, 129). In many ways, the lodges fit 
this definition as they simultaneously forged relationships, created rituals, and 
instituted organizations that provided a release from the prevailing norms. Yet 
one can hardly say that the alternatives they suggested implied a relaxation 
of emotional efforts. In a way, they imposed a much more rigorous type of 
emotional regime than the one that existed at court. 

We shall discuss the emotional culture of the Moscow Rosicrucian broth- 
erhood, the ways they constructed their inner world, their self-fashioning in 
relation to each other, their superiors, and the authorities. Special attention 
will be devoted to the role of secrecy in organizing this complicated set of rela- 
tions and attitudes. As Reinhardt Koselleck has written, secrecy at the same 
time united the members of the lodges through "superior knowledge" and 
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divided them into strata. According to Koselleck, “The shift between mun- 
dane exterior and moral interior was transferred into the society itself and 
differentiated for leadership purposes” (Koselleck 1988, 78). 

The Rosicrucian order itself was relatively narrow: in his dictionary of 
Moscow Freemasons, Andrei Serkov lists thirty members belonging to the 
Rosicrucian order (Serkov 2001, 955-957), while Iurii Kondakov expands it 
to thirty-seven (Kondakov 2012, 309-313). However, at least seventy other 
Masons and probably more were admitted to the “theoretical grade,’ which 
served as a preparation for the members of other lodges before entering the 
order (for a list, see Kondakov 2012, 309-313; about the “theoretical grade 
of Solomon sciences” see 551-563). Moreover, Moscow Rosicrucians consti- 
tuted by far the most organized and active branch of Russian Freemasonry 
in the last third of the eighteenth century, one that proposed a conscious 
and elaborate alternative to the court project of educating the elite and shap- 
ing its inner world. They searched for the total renovation of human nature 
based on European models, but both the pattern they chose and their ways 
of achieving this goal were completely different from those that Catherine 
aspired to introduce. 


The Discipline of Regeneration 


“All our business is to throw away everything old and to search for every- 
thing new, wrote Nikolai Novikov, the leader of the Moscow Rosicrucians, 
to his disciple Nikolai Safonov in 1788 (Novikov 1994, 47). In 1784, in his 
letter to Aleksandr Rzhevskii, Prince Nikolai Trubetskoi, the head of the filial 
lodge in St. Petersburg and a close associate of Novikov responsible for the 
supervision of Petersburg brethren, drafted a program of complete renovation 

. of his correspondent, of his subordinates in the capital, and in the long run of 
humanity as a whole: 


I thank God that the works of our most enlightened and reposing in God brother 
Iacob Boehme are pleasant to your heart. Read them, my friend, with prayer, 
and believe that the more you read them, the more the Divine Spirit that opens 
itself through this great man and teacher or, better to say, God's friend, will take 
root in your heart and, awakening your sleeping magical properties and powers, 
will transform you into the flesh of our Arch-Magician and Savior, Who will 
open for you in Boehme’s works what no human tongue and no human being is 
able to describe. Believe, my friend, that what I write is not something fantastic 
or fanatic, but substantial and true ... however, you cannot experience it before 
you will with true prayer and constant meditation and diligence study this man 
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and follow his teachings. ... Then your acts will also acquire magic power with 
the help of this light and will be able to serve for the transmutation of other 
persons from bodily, earthly, secular men into spiritual, angelic, divine men. 
(Barskov 1915, 263-264) 


This transmutation of sinful human nature into a spiritual angelic one also 
implies the refashioning of the inner world of the devotee according to the 
rules, practices, and principles established by European mystics (Faggionato 
2005). Russian Rosicrucians were loyal members of the Orthodox Church, but 
they were deeply critical of the current state of this institution. Ivan Lopukhin, 
one of the leading members of the group, once said in his conversation with 
Emperor Paul that the Russian Church is more “a political establishment" and 
that "its highest hierarchs could not be called truly spiritual in the direct sense 
of the word" (Lopukhin 1990, 75). In the absence of religious guidance from 
the church, Freemasons accepted obedience to superior masters of European 
lodges. Their most important devotional practice was to read, reread, and 
translate Western didactic and mystical literature. Prince Trubetskoi advised 
Rzhevskii to "practice the great and Divine science of self-knowledge with the 
help of the guides that were given to you, namely by constantly studying Ioann 
Mason and Boehmes piece On four complexions, as going by yourself without 
such support you can easily lose your way" (Barskov 1915, 268). Trubetskoi 
refers here to John Masons treatise On Self Knowledge and Jakob Boehmes late 
work The Four Complexions, or a Treatise of Consolatory Instruction against 
the Time of Temptation for a Sad and Assaulted Heart Shewing whence Sadness 
naturally ariseth and how the Assaulting happeneth. Like other mystical books, 
which Trubetskoi sent to Rzhevskii, these ones were meant not only to serve 
as practical guidance in the spiritual growth of a Mason, but to become a part 
of his flesh and soul: "I send you this book, study it day and night so that it 
becomes alive within you. ...I send you two pieces from our order No. 5 and 
6, which I ask and pray you to study in a way that it would transform into your 
blood" (Barskov 1915, 260, 267). 

Like the philosophers stone (a powder capable of turning all metals into 
gold) and the panacea (a drug that can cure all illnesses) esoteric knowledge 
contained in the works of the Masons spiritual mentors would bring about 
the mystical transmutation of the soul. In a letter to D. P. Runich, Lopukhin 
called spiritual reading “a tincture that by tiny drops for many years makes 
salvational changes in thousands” (Lopukhin 1870, 1219). 

On Self Knowledge appeared in Moscow in 1783, translated by one of the 
leading Freemasons, Ivan Turgenev. On Four Complexions was published in 
Russian only thirty years later, in 1815, in the collection of Boehmes late 
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essays The Way to Christ, translated by Aleksandr Labzin. However, in his 
preface to the book, Labzin noted that “nearly all Boehmes works have been 
translated in our language by a respectable old man who does not like to 
publish his work” (Boehme 1815, xxiv). Labzin speaks here of Semen Gama- 
leia, who regularly sent his translations of the German thinker to his friends 
(Boehme 1815, 133). 

The active translation work of Moscow Rosicrucians was undertaken 
not only in order to enlighten the hearts of their peers. Its primary goal was 
self-education and self-perfection. The search for the most appropriate words 
and expressions needed to render the secret knowledge in ones own language 
brought one closer to its deep essence and helped to make it live in oneself 
(vnutrenne ozhivotvoritSia). In his turn, the attentive reader both took part 
in its esoteric wisdom and joined the special communion of dedicated souls 
initiated by the translator. 

In 1782, while translating Edward Young’s Night Thoughts on Life, Death 
and Immortality, Moscow Rosicrucian Aleksei Kutuzov shared with Ivan 
Turgenev, who was at that time preparing the translation of John Masons Self 
Knowledge, his hope to be able to use sorrow as beneficially for his soul as 
Young did while writing the poem. He also aspired to become the vehicle for 
the regeneration of souls indulging in vice, adding that he would be "happy 
and more than happy if there would be at least one person who will in his 
thoughts thank the translator" (Kutuzov 1963, 305). 

According to the Freemasons, the regeneration of humankind was to start 
inside the personality. Rosicrucians envisaged the moral improvement of 
humanity as a whole, but at the same time, they addressed separately every 
single reader who would be able to appropriate the text and "make himself 
alive in God.” Masonic anthropology implied the unconditional valorization 
of the inner (Smith 1999, 120-122). 

The outer layers of the personality constituted “old Adam,’ who was to be 
stripped away. In another letter to Turgenev, Aleksei Kutuzov compared him- 
self to “a jewel still covered by crust which does not have any value before it 
is discovered" (Kutuzov 1963, 316). In order to unearth this jewel one had 
to penetrate into oneself and understand ones own sinfulness. In one of 
his letters, which was not preserved, Rzhevskii asked Trubetskoi about the 
meaning of the mysterious image of the pearl used in On True Repentance, 
the first book of The Way to Christ by Iacob Boehme. In this book, Sophia, 
"the Divine wisdom,’ tells the human soul that she wants to dwell in her 
"Revived Humanity" in Heaven and preserve the "Pearl for Paradise" Sophia 
explicitly refuses to return the Pearl to the Soul before she has rejected her 
"outward humanity"—that is, completely transformed herself into heavenly 
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substance (Boehme 1978, part 2; Boehme 1815, 36. On Boehmes cosmology 
and anthropology, see Weeks 1991). 

Trubetskoi explained this mystical fragment to his subordinate in a dis- 
tinctly modernized and psychologized way, insisting that the Divine sparks 
are located in the individual person and grow with his spiritual progress: “This 
pearl is a spark of Divine love ... this spark existing in a human inflates and 
extends if we follow Christ” (Barskov 1915, 265). According to a letter written 
by Gamaleia to Ivan Turgenev at the end of the 1780s, both paradise and hell 
are contained within the soul: 


From your letter, one can see that you are not too happy that you were born to 
this world and that you are afraid of the eternal flame and of ending up there 
forever. It is surprising that you still do not find yourself within this flame and 
do not feel that you had been born in it. Does the outward flame really scare you 
more than the inner one! (GARE F. 1094, opis’ 1, d. 28, 1) 


This psychologization of Christianity, characteristic for the whole circle of 
Moscow Rosicrucians, was theologically rooted in the ideas of love expressed 
by Apostle Paul in the thirteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
In his book On the Inner Church, arguably the only philosophical treatise writ- 
ten by an eighteenth-century Russian writer that acquired some international 
reputation (Faivre 1969, 222-225), Lopukhin claimed that love is the only 
true sign of a member of the Divine Church and explicitly deduces his ideas 
from the text of this epistle (Lopukhin 1913, 18-21). 

Christian love thus becomes the object of the most ardent prayers and 
wishes of the members of the community. Novikov confessed to Baron 
Schroeder, nominated by German Rosicrucians to direct the Moscow breth- 
ren, that “every day waking up and going to bed” he prays God “to give him 
the sweetest feeling of love,” but knows that he is still unworthy of it: 


How alien am I to this Divine love. Often yet, too often I do not want to get up 
early and go to bed late and to go in the sleet to help a friend! I write these lines 
shedding tears. I thank my Savior and shall always thank and glorify His grace 
who in my illness, known to you, my highly esteemed Director, gave me feelings 
and sensations that I previously did not experience—how sweet, joyful, and 
admirable is an instant feeling of humility followed by love. (Novikov 1994, 33) 


This ecstatic outburst deals exclusively with emotions: Novikov prays daily for 
appropriate feelings, repents that he does not experience them to the neces- 
sary degree, and thanks the Savior for a short, but sweet, opportunity to reach 
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the inner state that corresponds to his vision of true love. Such an understand- 
ing of religion gave a clear priority to intentions over acts. Lopukhins disciple 
Dmitrii Popov very clearly formulated this belief while trying, after the death 
of his mentor, to protect him from the accusations by his creditors that they 
were subject to substantial losses and even to utter ruin: “Philosophy teaches 
us that only intentions constitute the true value of human acts, and Holy Writ 
itself says that God looks at hearts and not at deeds, so how can you suspect 
of impure intentions the man who gave off the large estate he inherited to the 
poor” (Gavriushin 2001, 79). 

However, this interiorization and psychologization of the process of regen- 
eration of the human soul did not imply any individualization. The full title of 
Lopukhin’s treatise mentioned above is Some Features about the Inner Church, 
about the Only Way to Salvation and the Multiple Ways of Delusion and Perdi- 
tion (Lopukhin 1913). The spark of Divine love was contained deep inside the 
individual person, but its source was always the same. The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which was so important to the author of the book, taught: “Now 
there are various kinds of gifts, but the same Spirit. There are various kinds of 
service, and the same Lord. There are various kinds of workings, but the same 
God, who works all things in all” (1 Cor. 12:4-6). 

The sixth and the seventh chapters of Lopukhins book were titled respec- 
tively About the Way of Christ in the Soul and About the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ. These titles were to remind the reader of such fundamental works of 
European mysticism as Boehmes Way to Christ or The Imitation of Christ 
by Thomas Kempis. In order to approach the image of Divinity that existed 
within the soul of the devotee, one had to ascend the steps of Masonic disci- 
pline, which were no less strict and demanding than the courtly ones that they 
were meant to replace. The topography of the Masonic picture of the world in 
fact equalized the ways inward and upward (Smith 1999, 120-122). 

Lopukhin compared the inner church to a temple. The yard near it serves 
as a location for those who "see the need in eternal salvation, think about the 
search for truth, and begin to see the vanity of this world,’ but are not yet 
free from the danger of "falling into worshipping the idols.” The goal of the 
purest and most persistent is to go all the way inside the innermost sanctuary 
situated in the most covered part of the Holy of Holies. Here resides the “small 
union of the chosen ones who have already seen Christ with their own eyes” 
(Lopukhin 1913, 15-18). “The wise eyes can see on earth what is promised 
to us in Heaven after our death,’ claimed the inscription to Most Important 
Hieroglyphs for Human Heart, the mystical treatise by Lopukhins European 
correspondent Karl von Eckartshausen, translated and edited in 1803 by 
Aleksandr Labzin. 
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In order to progress toward the center of the temple and to acquire wisdom 
and all-penetrating vision, “One has to follow the voice of ones conscience, 
i.e., inner intentions, but one needs great caution in researching these inten- 
tions as they tend to be very much distorted passing from the sanctuary of the 
conscience through the thickest fence of sin surrounding the innermost part 
of our hearts" (Lopukhin 1913, 42). 

Thus, it is not enough simply to follow ones conscience—those who seek 
the truth are in need of constant guidance from the works of great mystics 
and moralists, from spiritual mentors, and not the least from their peers and 
immediate supervisors, who monitor and control their development. Transla- 
tion, reading, and rereading were at the same time solitary activities, in which 
a true adept immersed himself alone, and practices that created a specific 
emotional community. 

In one of the speeches he made during the meeting of the Rosicrucian 
order, Ivan Turgenev instructed the brothers to "engage diligently in the 
daily inquiry into the root causes and sources of good and evil wishes, true 
thoughts and false imaginations, words, deeds and even feelings, and not 
only to engage in it before everything else, but also to have your bosom 
and heart open to your mentor in all your observations of yourself, moral, 
mental and even physical" (Vernadskii 1999, 118; Bespalova and Rykova 
2011, 175-176). 

A true Mason was supposed to share the results of his self-analysis, to 
confess the sins he committed, as well as to introduce brothers to the details 
of his work on his soul and deliberations about the obstacles to it. Rosi- 
crucian meetings provided a format for the ritual of collective confession 
that transformed the personal experience of every individual member into 
a joint occupation and a sphere of common concern. The "speeches" at the 
regular reunions served as public confessions and thus represented one of 
the most important tools of group control over the inner life of the mem- 
bers. In a way, they held the same place that theater performances occupied 
in court culture. 

Freemasons were aware of this competition. The most radical Rosicrucians, 
like Gamaleia, rejected theater as pagan entertainment (Faggionato 2005, 
136, 172), while more moderate members of the lodge sometimes allowed 
themselves to attend performances, and Lopukhin even wrote a comedy, The 
Triumph of Virtue, or The Kind Judge, but their attitude toward theater was 
likewise suspicious at best. In the preface to his comedy, Lopukhin thought it 
necessary to underscore that he never before had engaged in writing for the 
stage and, since his youth, had never been a theatergoer (Lopukhin 1794, i). 
His rather hopeless comedy has never been performed. 
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When in 1791 the little daughter of Aleksei and Anastasiia Pleshcheev, 
whom her relatives were jokingly calling Kutuzov's wife, wrote to Kutuzov 
from Moscow that her family would put on a comedy in his translation in 
their domestic theater, her addressee was deeply worried and felt it necessary 
to convey his anxiety to the girl's mother: 


Kiss your charming children, especially my nice, clever wife and tell her that 
as I remember I never translated any comedy, so it is impossible to perform a 
comedy in my translation. I confess to you, my dear friend, that I do not like 
how they educate children today, making them perform comedies. Not going 
into detail, I shall name two sources of major evil: first, they acquaint children 
with the most dangerous passions and provoke those in children before they 
understand their properties; second, they teach them to dissemble. If you think 
cold-heartedly you'll find that one of these two effects is inevitable. (Kutuzov 
1917, 135) 


The last sentence of this tirade is especially revealing. According to Kutuzov, 
there are two possible negative outcomes of stage exercises. Imitating pas- 
sion—Kutuzov explicitly speaks here about love—a child might learn to expe- 
rience it and interiorize the symbolic model of emotion demonstrated in the 
performance, which might be dangerous for her morals. However, such inte- 
riorization may fail to happen; but in this case theater will still be a harmful 
school— if not of potentially ruinous feelings, then of hypocrisy and false pre- 
tensions. Johann Christophe von Wollner, the superior member of the Berlin 
Rosicrucian order, even regarded the fashion for amateur performances as an 
omen of perdition for Russia (Barskov 1915, 220).! 

The control of the group over the inner life of a member had to continue 
also in the intervals between the meetings, during the absence of brothers and 
even during the time of the so-called “sillanum,’ when the work of the lodges 
was temporarily suspended by decision of the superior leaders. The feelings 
of belonging to the order and of brotherhood toward other members were 
in such cases maintained and reinforced by keeping diaries and notebooks. 
Michel Foucault wrote about the techniques of moral fashioning practiced in 
early Christian monastic communities: 


The fact of obliging oneself to write plays the role of a companion by giving rise 
to the fear of disapproval and to shame. Hence, a first analogy can be put forward: 
what others are to the ascetic in a community, the notebook is to the recluse ... 
the constraint that the presence of others exerts in the domain of conduct, writing 
will exert in the domain of the inner impulses of the soul. (Foucault 1983, 415) 
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If we compare the examples of explicit self-denunciation in the Masonic 
speeches of Ivan Turgenev (Bespalova and Rykova 2011, 176-179) and in his 
diaries (Kochetkova 1994, 225-229), it would be impossible to find any differ- 
ence. Away from his peers, Turgenev was constructing and interiorizing their 
disapproving gaze. His “bosom and heart" remained open to the brothers 
even when they were not physically present. 

Self-organization of the group was also maintained through correspon- 
dence, which, according to Foucault, can serve both for self-disciplining, 
as the author reenacts, while writing, everything he writes about, and for 
self-representation of a person to himself, to the correspondent, and to the 
members of the community (Foucault 1983, 9-10). The absent brother was 
supposed to be able to maintain within himself the level of virtuous feelings 
prescribed to him through regular rituals and communication. 

In 1782, Kutuzov wrote to Turgenev from his village that sitting near the 
fireplace, he was in oblivion rubbing two dry logs against each other until they 
started to smoke: 


Immediately I dropped both on the floor, continuing to keep my eye on them, 
and found that the smoke diminished and they soon became cold again. At 
the same moment, I imagined that this event had shown me the course of our 
friendship. We were together and spoke often to each other, and that produced 
the heat that we called friendship, but after we parted we became similar to 
these logs on the floor, our heat began to cool and finally turned into complete 
coldness. (Kutuzov 1963, 305) 


Letters of Rosicrucians are often very long and abound with abstract and mor- 
alistic deliberations, emotional outpourings, and confessions of weaknesses 
and vices. Often they also feature emphatic apologies for procrastinating in 
answering the addressee and for the brevity (usually a very relative one) of the 
letter. In the eyes of the authors, such shortcomings served as a sign of their 
moral imperfection. In another letter to Turgenev, Kutuzov apologized for 
failing to respond immediately to the translation of On Self Knowledge that he 
received from his friend by claiming that he was "writing a very long letter to 
Novikov.’ He also expressed his hope that his correspondent was not offended 
by the long silence and added: "If you forgive me, should I forgive myself? 
Such a forgiveness on your part will show a kindness of your heart, but from 
mine it would be a mark of complete forgetfulness of myself, and indifference 
to my vices" (Kutuzov 1963, 311, 313). 

The way to Christ could only be slow and gradual, and the volume and 
character of esoteric knowledge available to the members of the lodges and 
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those who aspired to be admitted to them depended upon the intensity of their 
moral self-perfectioning and their penetration into Divine wisdom. These 
limitations were enacted not only on lower levels—during interrogations Ivan 
Turgenev confessed that even after having been elevated to the fourth degree 
of the Rose Cross, “he did not receive substantial secrets of the order as he 
was not capable enough to pass through all degrees and obtain the knowledge 
taught in them” (Longinov 1867, 0144). Turgenev had a clear interest in trying 
to look less informed than he really was; however, his words, irrespective of 
their credibility regarding his own position in the order, accurately represent 
the established regime of access to secret Masonic knowledge. 

In his letters to Rzhevskii, Trubetskoi, as one of the directors of the maternal 
lodge, told him to instruct the brothers that he was responsible for not open- 
ing to them “the sources till the time comes [original emphasis]? Rzhevskii also 
had to bring aspiring Freemasons together “more often, so that they would be 
able to completely grasp the theoretical degree” and “to prepare them for the 
initiation in the Holy order by preaching practical Christianity in word and 
deed" (Barskov 1915, 260-261). 

It is important that Freemasons did not have to conceal their membership 
in the lodge nor the fact of its existence. Secrecy belonged only to the content 
of the meetings and the character of the knowledge acquired there (Smith 
1999, 118-123, Koselleck 1988, 72-97)? The lay public was to feel that the 
Freemasons had some sort of deep secret, which they were unable to reveal. 
Not surprisingly, this situation tempted some of the members to exaggerate 
the level of their initiation. In a letter to Rzhevskii, Trubetskoi wrote: 


I burst into laughter, seeing from your letter that Ribas boasts of having inner 
knowledge of the order, it looks like nature made a leap specially for him and 
acting everywhere only gradually, made him, the only one of the mortals, 
perfect. ... We ourselves, in spite of belonging to an inner order and practicing 
for several years every day and every night, can only say about ourselves that 
we only have all those tools in our hands with the help of which we'll be able to 
access this knowledge sometime by incessant labor and unwavering obedience 
to our superiors. (Barskov 1915, 253) 


Osip de Ribas belonged to the same St. Petersburg chapter, “The Phoenix’, 
as the addressee of this letter (Serkov 2001, 981). However, Rzhevskii had no 
idea what kind of secret knowledge his spiritual brother might possess and 
had to inquire with the superiors to clarify the problem. While sending Ros- 
icrucian literature to St. Petersburg (most often the works of Boehme, as we 
can judge from the letters), Trubetskoi constantly reminded Rzhevskii about 
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the need for caution in its dissemination. He wanted his correspondent to 
engage in the mystic enlightenment of the St. Petersburg public, but at the 
same time forbade him to tell the unprepared about the very existence of a 
superior Rosicrucian order. Future brothers, still standing in the yard near 
the inner church, were not supposed to read esoteric literature by themselves. 
Rzhevskii had either to study it with them or to choose a “loyal and trust- 
worthy” brother to read it to them during the meetings, most likely accompa- 
nying such readings with necessary comments and clarifications: 


As to whether you can read these and other works for the sake of some brothers, 
it is up to you, you can read together with them or commission the reading 
to a loyal and trustworthy brother. Beware only of throwing pearls to swine, 
otherwise you yourself will be responsible before our Savior and the friend of 
our souls. Thus, this is dependent upon your prudence and the voice of your 
conscience. I'll only add a remark that you should not present it to others as the 
teachings of the order, but offer this and similar authors as those whose works 
look good to you. (Barskov 1915, 264)? 


For his part Rzhevskii, in his only surviving letter to Trubetskoi from 
February 25, 1780, writes that he is "not surprised" that Trubetskoi was not 
fully “open-hearted” with him, as in his place he would have acted in the same 

. way and in his first letter “was partially guilty of the same sin.” In his response, 
Trubetskoi apologized for his lack of sincerity (235-236), but mutual probing 
and testing continued for more than two years. Only in the autumn of 1782 
did Trubetskoi, “on behalf of all superior b[rothers] and in general all united 
ones" assure his correspondent that they consider him "tied with them all by 
an indissoluble union" (241). Such initiation implied complete openness in 
the future. Within a year, having sent a regular bunch of papers, Trubetskoi 
required from Rzhevskii both confidentiality and candor at the same time: 


When I have some leisure I shall write openheartedly on the condition that 
no one except you sees my letters, as I have not spoken a word about superior 
knowledge even to Gagarin.* Having become used to being unhypocritically 
attached to you, I shall write to you what I think, hoping for a mutual trust 
from you and such openness that if I am mistaken somewhere you will cor- 
rect me. (270) 


The declaration of “unhypocritical attachment" from the director of the 
maternal lodge to the supervisor of the filial one had to serve as a sign of 
special trust—Rzhevskii was by this token promoted into the circle of the 
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dedicated ones. Still, such openness did not exclude deep secrecy. The choice 
between openness and secrecy depended on actual interlocutors and specific 
situations, as it was never completely clear who was to be trusted and to what 
extent. The level of confidence between brothers was always subject to verifi- 
cation, control, and deliberations. 

“As far as Repnin is concerned, we know about him, but he should not know 
about us, so be cautious before you get permission to talk to him’—wrote 
Trubetskoi to Rzhevskii (259). Prince Nikolai Repnin shared with Rzhevskii 
membership in at least two Masonic lodges (Serkov 2001, 968, 981), but that 
could not be interpreted as the default reason to be open with him. Having 
arrived in St. Petersburg in the autumn of 1785, Baron Schroeder, who was by 
two levels superior to Rzhevskii in Rosicrucian hierarchy, wrote in his diary 
with significant bewilderment that his host “behaved rudely to him even after 
reading the address of the instruction.” It is clear that the two brothers had 
different ideas about their position in the hierarchy and the external marks 
according to which they were supposed to establish relations. Two days later, 
during their meeting, Rzhevskii, according to the barons diary, was cleaning 
the candles and said: “We are all still in darkness" (Barskov 1915, 215, 217). 
Most likely, this allegory meant not only that both were still far from the high- 
est degrees of Masonic enlightenment, but also that the inner structure of the 
order was not clear to either of them. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the joint pursuit of 
self-knowledge and the understanding of nature and God could lead in reality 
to the growth of mutual suspicions. In the summer of 1788, Kutuzov wrote to 
Turgenev from Berlin: 


Your quick imagination found me not only cold, but sometimes trying to oppose 
you and lead you to wrong conclusions. Such conclusions are never without 
effects, and even more dangerous as they happen very slowly and sometimes 
are not noticeable even to ourselves. You have to confess that our translations 
have greatly damaged our friendship by transforming it into friendship through 
obligation, which cannot last in us for a long time. But even more I am insulted 
because the apostle breathing with love, speaking to us incessantly about love 
and showing that without love all our efforts are in vain (I do not want to say the 
most important thing), it was exactly this apostle, I say, who was one of the first 
causes of the discord among us. (Kutuzov 1963, 314) 


The apostle of love mentioned in the letter could be either Novikov, who 
daily prayed for the gift of Christian love, or less likely Lopukhin, who dedi- 
cated two chapters of his treatise on the inner church to the explanation of the 
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essence and the meaning of this feeling. Both Lopukhin and Novikov actively 
commissioned translation work from their brethren (Vernadskii 1999, 166; 
Lopukhin 1990, 38).° 

The exact target of this invective is not nearly as important as the emo- 
tional pattern that defined this experience. Everything that happens is 
assessed against the supreme ideal of mystic brotherhood, which the order 
was supposed to constitute. The work on translations, meant to bring the 
brothers closer together, instead became an obligation and made them 
indifferent to each other. "Ihe apostle of love; whose duty was to unite 
his flock, willingly or unwillingly divided them. This misunderstanding 
between two intimate friends was not at all unique in the narrow circle of 
Moscow Rosicrucians. 

During the police investigation of the activities of the Rosicrucian broth- 
erhood, begun by Catherine in 1792, Lopukhin stated that Novikov was "very 
insincere’ with him and “some sort of coldness was noted between them.’ 
Turgenev testified that Novikov “for some time was not open-hearted” 
with him, Lopukhin, and Trubetskoi. These interrogations took place after 
Novikovs arrest, and these testimonies could be interpreted as an attempt to 
deny dangerous connections. At the same time, Novikov himself confessed 
in the fortress “that everybody who belonged to the governance of the order 
showed coldness” toward him and Gamaleia and suspected them “of cold- 
ness and of a lack of desire to engage in the activities of the order and so on” 
(Longinov 1867, 0109, 0139, 0143).$ 

The complex and intricate system of trust and secrecy within Freemasonry 
and in its relations with the world outside did not grow easier to handle in 
the conditions of constant surveillance to which the Rosicrucians were sub- 
ject starting from the second part of the 1780s. We do not know what made 
Kutuzov claim, in his strident open letter to Turgenev from Berlin, that he did 
not want “to say the most important thing.” He could have been guided by 
personal tact, by a desire to keep the secret entrusted to him, or by fear that 
the letters would fall in unfriendly hands. The correspondence between Mos- 
cow Masons in the 1790s was written with the assumption of perlustration." 
Continuing to discuss their business and to share news, thoughts, and friendly 
feelings with varied degree of openness, Rosicrucians at the same time per- 
sistently mentioned their unconditional loyalty to the throne and the altar, 
disgust at the news of the French troubles, and hopes that the empress would 
not believe ill-intentioned rumors about their subversive activities (Barskov 
1915, 15, 17, 23-26, 84-88, among others). There is no reason to doubt the 
sincerity of these outpourings, but it is evident that they were planned not 
only for the eyes of the immediate addressee. 
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Douglas Smith drew parallels between the character of secrecy and 
transparency in Masonic lodges and at court with its strict hierarchy, social 
differentiation according to respective access to the symbolic center of the 
world (the monarch), and the mysteries of the secret coteries of the Little 
Hermitage (Smith 1999, 124-125). However, the symbolic centers of these 
two worlds were organized in distinctly different ways. While the courtiers’ 
level of access to the August Monarch could vary significantly, everybody 
understood that the universe of the court rotated around the empress and 
according to her will. The proximity of dignitaries to the monarch was 
reflected in their ranks, positions, titles, wealth, and their physical closeness 
to her during court ceremonies and, most importantly, in the ritual of the- 
ater performance, when the empress represented herself to the public and 
took on the most spectacular role. 

In contrast, in the Rosicrucian brotherhood, the superiors were to be 
safely hidden from the uninitiated. According to the order's chapter, they 
could “see everything that the brothers do on earth, how they behave, where 
and with whom they socialize” (Smith 1999, 126), but at the same time they 
remained completely invisible and mostly unknown. In the meantime, in 
the actual spiritual life of the order, the place of the mystical all-seeing eyes 
of the superior was more and more often occupied by the familiar gaze of 
the August Monarch. 


A Sudden Pardon 


In 1792 Ivan Lopukhin was summoned to the Moscow military governor 
for interrogation. He was aware of the character and seriousness of the accu- 
sations against him and of the fact that the Rosicrucian order not only seemed 
suspicious to the empress, but also acted contrary to her directly expressed 
wishes and orders (Lopukhin 1990, 56-57, 70; Longinov 1867, 0125-0126; 
0134-0135 a.o.). He admitted his guilt and ended his testimonies by an emo- 
tional plea to Catherine, trying to convince her that even while his actions 
could have looked reprehensible, his intentions were pure: 


Mother Empress! I am not a villain, and not only was there no feeling in me that 
would contradict the duties of Your happy subject, the all-good Monarch, but 
never did I practice anything where I would perceive even a shade of anything 
criminal. I shall dare say that God the Savior and my Lord Jesus Christ is a 
witness to this, and I seal this confession of my pure heart by my tears, not the 
tears of grumbling and fear ... not by those tears, Mother Empress, but by the 
feelings of a sensible heart, which does not feel in itself any intentional crimes 
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against You, the Great Monarch, of a heart, which is always full with loyalty to 
You and with love, I dare say, of virtue. (Longinov 1867, 0141) 


In his memoirs dictated sixteen years later (Surovtsev 1901, 117), Lopukhin 
noted that he remembered his testimonies for a long time and could literally 
put them down on paper at any moment. And he reproduced his appeal to the 
empress in words very close to the original text. The memory of the memoirist 
made his plea even more expressive than it actually was—instead of the sen- 
tence starting with the words “not by those tears .. " he wrote: “So, not by the 
tears of fear and grumbling I seal it, but by the tears of a sensible heart feeling 
its innocence” (Lopukhin 1990, 58). The accused speaks here about the inno- 
cence of his heart rather than his own innocence. The inner sense of innocence 
was to acquit him in spite of the explicit violation of the august decrees. 

By the time the investigation was completed, the empress had already 
signed the sentence of Lopukhin and his comrades. Catherine exiled him, 
Trubetskoi, and Turgenev to their villages. Novikov was condemned ear- 
lier to fifteen years of confinement in the Schliisselburg fortress. According 
to Lopukhin, writing his confessions and especially the concluding plea to 
the monarch, he “was expecting by some inexplicable premonition that Her 
Majesty would change Her thoughts.” Count Aleksei Orlov, who sympathized 
with him and had known the empress for a long time, was convinced that 
Lopukhin was deluding himself, as during all her reign, Catherine had not a 
single time repealed a signed and promulgated decree of hers (60-61). Still, 
the expectations of the memoirist came true. The sentence of Turgenev and 
Trubetskoi was confirmed, while he was allowed to stay in Moscow. 

Lopukhin ascribed this miracle to the force and sincerity of feeling that 
guided his pen. Prince Prozorovskii, who interrogated him, could not feel it, 
but the empress got the message notwithstanding the distance between Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburg: 


The conclusion of my letter poured from such a strong feeling that I never could 
forget it. As I wrote it I was flooded with tears caused exactly by the reasons 
described there. Prince Prozorovskii, the favorite and the admirer of cru- 
el-hearted Bellona, had occasion to witness our tears before. Not knowing what 
I write, and seeing only that I am crying, he was glad, believing that I am finally 
scared, and started to calm me down. “Hold your spirit, what are you afraid 
of?”—“No,’ I said, “I am far from fear and I cry for different reasons? —"Why 
then?”—“You will see from what I write”... 

The empress was moved to tears by my answers, as I heard from Vasi- 
lii Stepanovich Popov, who read them to Her also in tears.... Not long ago 
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he wrote to me: “I remember how I wept reading your answers before the 
empress. (61-62) 


It is impossible to say to what extent this story is reliable. When the chief inter- 
rogator, Stepan Sheshkovskii, and Vasilii Popov, the secretary of the empress, 
were reading the report to Catherine, Aleksandr Khrapovitskii was present; 
he wrote nothing about august tears, saying only that she allowed Lopukhin to 
remain in Moscow out of respect for the old age and long service of his father 
(Khrapovitskii 1862, 272). 

It is even more difficult to believe that Catherine's secretary, Popov, shed tears 
while reading the protocols to the empress. Several years later, responding to 
Turgenev' petition to alleviate the conditions of his exile, Popov wrote: 


You were among the first members of a society connected by strong and mys- 
terious oaths, which existed not only in the capital, but also elsewhere, which 
meticulously escaped government control, which published harmful books 
after many prohibitions, which communicated secretly with similar societies 
abroad, and had its envoys to the ministers of an unfriendly court preparing for 
a war against our fatherland. In the papers of this society, audacious plans for 
acquiring riches and power were discovered, and the members of it in their sol- 
emn oaths promised allegiance only to God and the order without mentioning 
the power of the monarch. (RGALI, f. 501, d. 20,1. 1) 


Catherine could really have felt sorry for Lopukhins father, who was ninety 
years old, or her sudden grace could also have other reasons. More important 
for us is the interpretation given to her decision by the memoirist. As a true 
mystic, he sees in it the result of the immediate intervention of Divine Prov- 
idence: “I wrote twenty pages on both sides without a single correction, only 
in two places did I change a word for one I liked more. With all my ambition, 
one cannot attribute this to my skills or my spirit” (Lopukhin 1990, 51). Prov- 
idence brought the author into a spiritual state that allowed him to answer all 
questions with openness and purity and thus swayed even the unsympathetic 
empress and her experienced secretary. 

This Divine intervention was not dissimilar to another one that earlier had 
brought Lopukhin to the Rosicrucian brotherhood and is also described in 
his memoirs. As Lopukhin recalls in his memoirs, in his youth he was a free- 
thinker eagerly reading French materialists and even translating the digest 
of Holbachs Le Systéme de la nature. However, having accomplished this 
translation, he felt "indescribable repentance" and could not get relief until he 
burned both the copy and the draft of this translation, as well as composing 
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his first moralistic treaty On the Abuse of Reason by Some Modern Writers 
(19-20). The Divine will that guided him was urging him to write, and it dic- 
tated to him what to write and what to burn. It was a book that brought him 
into peril, and another book that saved him from it. 

During Lopukhin’s interrogation, the communication with the empress was 
established through the mediation of Prince Prozorovskii, who nevertheless 
remained excluded from it—this “favorite of cruel-hearted Bellona’ could not 
understand tears of Christian humility. Prozorovskii mistook them for tears 
of fear; in the accompanying letter to the empress, which the memoirist had a 
chance to read later, he wrote that Prince Trubetskoi repented and deserved par- 
don, whereas Lopukhin tried to conceal everything and persisted in his opinions 
(60-61). Catherine, however, decided in the exactly opposite way. 

The real mediation between souls took place with the help of the written 
word, which became a “salvational tincture” and changed the disposition of the 
empress. As a Freemason, Lopukhin was used to confessing before his peers 
and especially before those who stood above him in the hierarchy of knowledge 
and wisdom. The habit of such exalted self-revelation rescued him, but the final 
knowledge of the depths of his heart actually belonged to the ruler. The Rosi- 
crucian emotional culture eventually merged with that of the court. Lopukhin 
spoke to the empress as if she were the superior director of his lodge—the emo- 
tional refuge the Freemasons had sought was shattered to its foundation. 


Archival Sources 


GARF 


F. 1094, opis’ I, d. 28. Pis'mo S. S. Gamalei I. P. Turgenevu. 


RGALI 


F. 501, d. 20, Pis'mo V. S. Popova I. P. Turgenevu. 


IRLI RO 


F. 265 ("Russkaia starina”), opis 2, d. 1392.—Perepiska A. M. Kutuzova s N. N. Trubetskim. 


Notes 


1. Francis Yeats has convincingly shown that the foundation of the Rosicrucian movement in 
early seventeenth century was deeply connected with theater (Yates 1999). 

2. Alexander Piatigorsky describes the excessive propaganda of its own secrecy as a phenom- 
enological paradox of Freemasonry (Piatigorsky 1997, 16). 
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3. According to Andrei Kurilkin the book publishing of Freemasons was organized on the 
same hierarchic principles: the secret typography of Novikov published books only for the members 
of the Rosicrucian brotherhood; Lopukhin’s typography, for all Freemasons; and the university typog- 
raphy under the direction of Novikov, for the general public (Kurilkin 2002). 

4. Prince Gavriil Gagarin was a Freemason, but did not belong to the Rosicrucian brother- 
hood (Barskov 1915, 264). 

5. Viktor Fursenko in his commentaries to this letter suggested that Kutuzov speaks here 
about Ivan Shvarts (Kutuzov 1963, 331). However, the letter clearly speaks about recent events, while 
Shvarts died on February 2 1784, four and a half years earlier than it was written. 

6. These conflicts and the mistrust that started in Novikov’s circle were repeated on a larger 
scale in the circle of his closest disciple A. Labzin when the Rosicrucian order resumed its work in the 
nineteenth century (Kondakov 2012, 427-429). Characteristically, Labzin's wife in her diary notes that 
the younger members of the circle were justifying their mistrust of the leader of the group by the need 
for a Freemason to keep his secrets (Labzina 1914, 116-117) 

7. See the copies of the letters and the accompanying documents of perlustration in IRLI RO, 
f. 265, opis 2, d. 1392. 
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The Moscow English Club and the Public Sphere 
.in Early Nineteenth-Century Russia 


Mikhail Velizhev 


The history of public opinion in Russia is a subdiscipline that is full of 
contradictions—even the term itself can be seen as something of an oxy- 
moron, since its relevance to Russia is subject to some debate.! At the 
same time, the functioning and the structure of the public sphere in the 
Russian Empire is by definition a comparative topic: both the concept and 
the associated social and cultural practices were invented in Europe, par- 
tially adopted in the Russian context (the concept of the common opinion 
(obshchee mnenie), borrowed from French, was in use in Russian by the 
turn of the nineteenth century), and up until now interpreted in the light 
of the European experience. This historical background raises several issues. 
Above all, any analysis of the structure of the public sphere in Russia in the 
eighteenth-early nineteenth centuries must reflect on the applicability of the 
model suggested by Jürgen Habermas in his Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit: 
Untersuchungen zu einer Kategorie der bürgerlichen Gesellschaft (1962). In 
Habermas's framework, public opinion is a key decentralizing agent that 
puts pressure on the authorities. This collection of hubs of political and 
cultural influence is juxtaposed with the centralizing tendency of the court 
as the sole arbiter of fashion (Habermas 1993, 57-73).? In his discussion of 
this feature of Habermas approach, Craig Calhoun writes: 


Unlike the ancient notion of the public, therefore, the modern notion depended 
on the possibility of counterpoising state and society. ... The members of this 
elite public began to see themselves through this category [publicum—M. V.] 
not just as the object of state actions but as the opponent of public authority. 
(Calhoun 1992, 8-9) 


Habermas interpreted "public opinion" not as a sum of ideas, but as a sum 
of institutions—the salon, the print media, the theater, the Masonic lodge, the 
coffeehouse, and the like. The functioning of these institutions depended on 
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the existence of a space for the free expression of opinions on such topics as 
literature, politics, economics, and was connected with political opposition as 
an intrinsic feature of the public sphere. 

On the surface of it, Russia at the turn of the nineteenth century possessed 
all the same social and cultural institutions that we find in Western Europe, 
although, of course, rather less well developed (Charle 1996): salons (aristo- 
cratic and literary), Masonic lodges, theaters, clubs, magazines, newspapers. 
One of the most popular sites of noble sociability in Moscow at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century was the English Club, the very name of which indi- 
cates that we are dealing with a case of institutional cultural transfer? Fran- 
cophone guidebooks to Moscow, such as the famous guidebook by Lecointe 
de Laveau (1824), gave a brief description of the club from which the readers 
could conclude that this was a place where members dined, played cards, and 
read newspapers, but its "English" nature was never elaborated on. Of course, 
there were certain readily noticeable similarities: first of all, this was an all- 
male club; moreover, it was undoubtedly a space for social promotion that was 
also typical of these kinds of "fraternities" in England. 

At the same time, according to the same guidebook, there were two noble 
clubs in Moscow. This would have been unimaginable for a British or American 
town of the same size, where the number of such social institutions at the time 
reached dozens, if not hundreds.* The "real" English clubs in the early nineteenth 
century had different structures, of course, but the socially exclusive nature of the 
Moscow English Club would not have been typical for many of them: according 
to Kupriianov, the respective shares of noblemen and merchants in the clubs 
membership essentially did not change between 1802 and 1851! Among other 
things, there was a divide between different forms of cultural activity in Mos- 
cow: the life of the unique English Club was almost never discussed in the print 
media, which helped it maintain the image of a closed elite corporation. This was 
reinforced by the charter of the club, which fixed the membership at six hundred. 

The elite status of the Moscow English Club within the Moscow public 
sphere in the first quarter of the nineteenth century is beyond any doubt. 
This idea found its clearest expression in Nikolai Karamzins Notes on Moscow 
Landmarks (1817): "One must go to the English Club to find out the common 
opinion; it can be learned at home, too, by listening a few times to the Mus- 
covites views. They have some immutable rules, although all of them are in 
support of the autocracy: a Jacobite would have been kicked out of the English 
Club!" (Karamzin 1991b, 46). This passage makes a number of important 
points: first, the English Club is evidently the center of Moscow political life; 
second, conversation is the main occupation of the English Clubs visitors; 
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third, the club’s members, in Karamzin’s view, do not criticize the authorities 
but are instead emphatically loyal to the Emperor. 

It seems possible, then, that the similarities in the structure of the public 
sphere in Russia and European countries are misleading, because some Rus- 
sian institutions, such as the Moscow English Club in this case, did not fulfill 
the functions that Habermass interpretation ascribes to Western institutions. 
The former were not a hotbed of political opposition. Russia saw the forma- 
tion of a particular kind of “loyal public opinion,’ which did not, apparently, 
presuppose the criticism of political authorities. 

What was the role of public institutions like the English Club in Russia? 
First, we should note that Western studies of the history of the public sphere 
are not limited to the Habermasian paradigm. A number of scholars, includ- 
ing Peter Clark (2000), whose research is based on the history of social institu- 
tions in the Anglo-Saxon world, have proposed an entirely different descriptive 
model of the social order. They have suggested that the public sphere pursues 
horizontal rather than vertical objectives, where political opposition is not a 
key feature. Public institutions first and foremost developed in connection 
with the processes of urbanization that, in England and the United States, led 
to tensions between old and new urban elites. It follows that the public sphere 
played the role of a medium between different urban social strata, serving as a 
space within which new elites could adapt to their surroundings, and the con- 

— trarian energies of old elites, threatened by the new, active urban populations, 
would be channeled and dispersed (388-430). Clearly, such an approach pre- 
supposes the coexistence of various forms of social and cultural life. Every per- 
son entering the urban space had to find an appropriate site of leisure. Indeed, 
the history of clubs in England and the United States confirms this thesis: 
there existed a significant number of various spaces for social activity, which 
created a dense network of institutions with, at times, permeable boundaries. 
This urbanistic approach has not been entirely ignored by historians of the 
public sphere in Russia (see, for example, Bradley 2009, Haefner 2002, and 
others), but it has so far been applied to the history of public spaces only in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. However, the pace of urbanization had 
picked up some time before the Great Reforms of the mid-century—the rate 
of urban population growth in Moscow had begun to grow by the late 1820s. 
This was largely a result of the devastation in 1812 and the major changes to 
the map of urban population mobility that followed (Gavrilova 2001, 415). 

What was the role of the Moscow English Club in the processes of urban 
elite formation? It seems that to answer this question we need to consider 
the structure of the clubs membership in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Membership records survive for 1817, 1822, and 1836.° We should 
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determine, first of all, how the clubs membership changed over twenty years; 
next, establish the relationship between the number of club members and the 
number and composition of the Moscow nobility as a whole; and finally, con- 
sider this in the context of data on the rate of urbanization in Moscow to find 
out how the increasing number of noblemen living in Moscow affected the 
social and regional composition of the club itself. If we look at the first period, 
between 1817 and 1822, we will see that the turnover in membership was a 
little under a third of the total number of members: out of the total of 652, the 

names of 452 members are present in the lists for both 1817 and 1822; that 
leaves 202 new participants in 1822? At the same time, among these 202 there 
are 95 people who share a family name with earlier club members (which 
suggests that they were related to current ticket holders). Thus, the number of 
new family names among the clubs members in 1822 was 107—a mere sixth 
of the total. 

A comparison of membership lists over a longer period of time, includ- 
ing the records for 1836, shows the following: over fifteen years, there was a 
turnover of about two-thirds of the membership.'? Out of a total of 642, 239 
remained in the club in 1836 from the 1817-1822 lists, meaning that there 
were 403 new members. Apparently, the rate of turnover stabilized at some 
point between 1822 and 1836, since the initial rate (a third over five years) 
does not continue until 1836.!! This would mean that initially, in the aftermath 
of 1812, the membership renewed quickly, but then the rate of rotation slowed 
down considerably." | 

Between 1817 and 1836, the social composition of the club remained 
largely unchanged. The absolute majority of its members came from the 
nobility. For instance, the records allow us to trace the proportion of the titled 
nobility (counts, princes, barons) in the club books: in 1817, there were 78 
titled noblemen; in 1822 there were 80; and in 1836, 66. (Kupriianov 2000, 
262-263 provides similar numbers). Thus, by 1836 the number of titled 
noblemen in the club declined by 10-15 percent, whereas at the same time 
the number of non-noble members grew by about 10 percent, according to 
our calculations. In 1817, there were 408 distinct family names in the records, 
and by 1836 this number grew insignificantly, reaching 457. Another factor 
in the stability of the clubs composition was the very rare nature of involun- 
tary expulsions. We have no data for the period between 1810s and 1830s, 
but, tellingly, only seven members were permanently stripped of their mem- 
bership between 1840 and 1855.” 

What do these numbers mean? It is difficult to say why the rules of the 
club limited total membership to 600 people—we only know that this was a 
spontaneous decision made in 1802-1803, when the club reopened following 
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a hiatus during Paul I's prohibition on its activity (Bartenev 1889, 85). Unfor- 
tunately, we have no data on the number of "present" members—that is, those 
who went to the club regularly, rather than just holding tickets. It seems likely : 
that the limit of 600 (or, ultimately, 650) was more or less the same as the 
number of high-ranking male nobles in the city as a whole. The stability of 
this limit to membership numbers becomes significant in the light of the 
growth of the Moscow noble population in the first third of the nineteenth 
century. Generally speaking, the population of Moscow only grew slowly 
in this period—for instance, between 1785 and 1858 it only grew twofold, 
from 188,700 to 377,800 people (Rashin 1956).'* This was partly the result 
of Napoleons invasion and the Great Fire and the devastation these brought 
to Moscow, as the city’s population in 1812 and the next few years was below 
its prewar levels. ^ From 1825 to 1840, we can observe significant population 
growth (including for the nobility), as the total population of the city grew by 
40.2 percent (Rashin 1956).'® 

According to Vladimir Kabuzan and Sergei Troitskii, during this period 
the nobility was the most dynamically growing social class in the Russian 
Empire. Between 1782 and 1858, the number of noblemen and noblewomen 
grew 4.3 times, whereas the total population of the country was only twice as 
large as it had been (Kabuzan and Troitskii 1971). According to the Statisti- 
cal Description of Moscow for 1841, the number of members of the nobility 
of both sexes living in Moscow almost doubled, from 8,600 in 1788-1794 to 
15,700 in 1834-1840. This allows us to compare two sets of data: changes to 
the rate of turnover among the membership of the Moscow English Club and 
the rate of population growth among the Moscow nobility as a whole. 

Ihe comparison reveals that as the noble population of Moscow grew 
(especially between 1825 and 1840), the turnover at the club decreased and 
its membership stabilized. This was a time of increasing mobility for the 
noble population of the governorates closest to Moscow; at the same time, the 
"genealogical" structure of the club remained virtually unchanged from 1815 
to about 1840 (meaning that the proportions of Moscow nobles, merchants, 
and foreigners were very stable). Moreover, as noted above, as the noble pop- 
ulation grew, the number of new members fell: by 1836, the rate of regenera- 
tion, which had stabilized around 1820, was not increasing, running counter 
to the general social trends. Thus, the elite club was becoming more and more 
exclusive, in what appears to be a conscious protest against the dynamics of 
social change. 

The Moscow English Club was a fortress of the old Moscow nobility. Its 
members during the first three decades of the century included numerous 
representatives of the noble self-government who occupied elected posts. For 
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example, in 1817 there were 36 members who at different times were marshals 
of the nobility in the Moscow governorate or all of the Moscow governorate's 
districts, as well as deputies from the nobility. Another eleven held various 
posts in the judiciary, including in the 2nd Moscow department of the Senate. 

Archival sources show that in 1817 only 88 out of the 622 members of 
the club were not listed in the genealogy book of the Moscow governorate. 
Given that 37 of these 88 were foreigners, the total number of Russian noble- 
men-members of the Moscow English Club who were not listed in the gene- 
alogy books of other governorates in 1817 stood at 8 percent of the total (51 
members). Curiously, the same genealogical distribution remained twenty 
years later: in 1836, there were 92 members out of 642 who were not listed 
in the Moscow genealogy book, of whom 32 were foreigners. Thus, the total 
share of noblemen from other governorates and merchants was, in that year, 
9 percent (60 members). 

The “Moscow” character of the English Club was also sustained by the pro- 
cedure of joining the membership. To become a candidate, one had to own 
property in Moscow, or work, or live there for more than a year. Thus, people 
from other governorates simply could not join the club unless they had some 
kind of formal link to Moscow. Furthermore, one of the conditions of becom- 
ing a candidate was sponsorship by an existing member: the candidates name 
was entered into the ballot by one of the 600 holders of club tickets rather 
than the candidate himself. Finally, the only way to enter the club as a guest 
was through a recommendation of a current ticket-holder. Besides, the club's 
“rites” (which can be dated to the late 1820s or 1830) suggest the number of 
guests was very limited: in one day there could only be 5 to 10 guests, and the 
clubs rules restricted this status to non-Muscovites (GIM OPI, f. 188, op. 1, 
ed. khr. 1, 1. 9 ob.-10). As Stepan Zhikharev noted in 1805, “However much 
I want to visit that club, there is no way to do so: they do not admit as guests 
those who work, or study, or own houses in Moscow, while becoming a mem- 
ber is very hard for someone of our status" (Zhikharev 1955, 112)." 

A comparison with the history of the Russian Noble Assembly, its main 
rival, highlights the unique place of the Moscow English Club in the struc- 
ture of the noble public sphere in Moscow.?? The two main noble societies 
in Moscow had a number of significant differences and similarities. The 
differences were mainly in the gender composition of the society and the 
types of entertainment provided by the two clubs. The Noble Assembly was 
open to members of both sexes, whereas the English Club was a closed male 
community. Accordingly, balls played a central role in the social calendar 
of the Noble Assembly, which filled up in winter, in line with the nobili- 
ty’s habit of leaving the country for the city during the colder months. The 
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English Club did not host any balls, and its social life was not tied to the 
seasons. The Noble Assembly was open to the outside, and for a decade after 
the devastating war in 1812 the assembly’s deans tried (in vain) to attract 
the noble elites of neighboring regions to the balls by sending invitations to 
the urban centers of nearby governorates. By contrast, the Moscow English 
Club maintained its almost purely Muscovite noble composition for several 
decades (thanks in part to the restrictive entry provisions). The main sim- 
ilarity between the two societies was that both institutions played host to 
dinners and card games, and provided a variety of alcoholic beverages for 

_ their visitors. This also pitted the two against each other as competing noble 
restaurants of a kind, as well as venues for honest gambling. There was, in 
all likelihood, quite a lot of overlap in the male membership of the club and 
the assembly. 

The surviving correspondence and memoirs from the period suggest that 
both institutions flourished before the war, but their experiences of 1812 
seem to have differed. The Moscow English Club had an obvious advantage 
and prevailed in the postwar competition with the assembly. By 1820, six 
years after the Napoleonic Wars ended for Russia, the club had acquired 
80,000 rubles in equity (though it is unknown how this came to be), which 
gave it a permanent fund of sorts, deposited with the board of trustees of 
the Moscow Orphanage at modest interest. Although some money from 
the fund could be spent during the year, it was always replaced (RGB OR, f. 
518, op. 1, ed. khr. 9). Clearly, membership of the club remained a mark of 
prestige and club tickets were highly sought after, so the number of ticket 
holders never went down. On the contrary, in the aftermath of 1812 the 
Moscow Noble Assembly (which suffered from some major damage to its 
building during Napoleon's occupation) became less and less sustainable 
every year, trying to attract new members from the provinces in vain. The 
assembly accrued new debts, immediately spending any money it was able 
to raise to organize ceremonial balls, often on the occasion of royal visits to 
Moscow. (Unlike the English Club, the Noble Assembly enjoyed the Rus- 
sian monarchs particular favor, although this did not save it from financial 
problems). The debt constantly accumulated, while the assembly's deans 
had no desire to raise the prices of dining and entry tickets (even though 
the prices at the rival English Club kept rising more or less constantly from 
around 1805). 

By 1819, the assembly's financial reserves were so exhausted that it had 
to hold a special anticrisis council. At the meeting, the Moscow governorate 
marshal of the nobility, Petr Obol'ianinov, noted that the assembly’s institu- 
tional decline was the result of two kinds of factors, natural and artificial: 
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The immediate reason of the falling membership of the Noble Assembly, I 
believe, is that after 1812 the number of Nobles living in Moscow permanently, 
as well as those who come to the city in winter, has decreased. I also ask for your 
leave to say honestly this unpleasant truth: the desire to be a Member of this 
assembly and to attend it has, it seems to me, also decreased. (Barsukov 1886, 24) 


Obol ianinov suggested an unusual solution: to lease the Noble Assembly’s 
building on Dmitrovka street to the Moscow English Club, charging them 
rent, and use that money to pay off debts to individual creditors, who were by 
then owed 34,000 rubles by the assembly. The majority of the nobles attend- 
ing the council supported Obol'ianinovs suggestion, but it did not go any 
further than that: the English Club did not wish to strengthen its rival and 
refused the offer. The deans of the Noble Assembly then decided to establish 
an independent daily Russian Club, which was meant to compete directly 
with the English one. There is no evidence that the new institution led to any 
improvements in the assembly's position, and from 1840 onward it did not 
hold regular meetings, although the nobility of Moscow still gave the occa- 
sional ceremonial ball. 

The available sources do not provide enough information to be able to say 
with certainty why the assembly fell out of favor with the Moscow nobility, 
while the English Club was a success. This episode appears to provide some 
evidence for the sociocultural preferences of the Moscow noble elite. Clearly, 
the needs of its male half were not so extensive that they would not be satisfied 
by the two existing clubs. It is difficult to imagine the same happening in any 
of the large European capitals at the time. In this case, we are dealing with the 
collective actions of the highest ranks of the Moscow nobility, which at the 
same time constituted the living organism of the local elite. With this in mind, 
it was clearly the closed, all-male club structure that was in demand in the 
postwar decades rather than the mixed-gender Noble Assembly, which was 
open to outside membership. 

What were the practices that attracted the Moscow nobility's attention and 
made the English Club so desirable?? One way to answer this question is to 
look at the clubs budget. At the end of 1819, the clubs total capital assets were 
93,349 rubles and 53 kopecks (RGB OR, f. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 9).? What was 
this spent on? One article in the budget was the purchase of subscriptions to 
magazines and newspapers, the cost of which rose from one year to another, 
although it remained relatively insignificant in comparison to the rest of the 
clubs budget.” The club maintained a policy of economy in its financial deal- 
ings—there were often several rounds of haggling for firewood, crockery, and 
other necessities, until the clubs dean reached a satisfactorily low price. The 
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club could occasionally spend up to 2,000 rubles annually on payments to the 
staff—for example, in the beginning of 1821 monetary rewards came to 1,905 
rubles. The cost of booking a dining table was 2 rubles until 1821, when it 
was raised to 3 rubles.” The lease on premises came to about 13,000 rubles a 
year. As the dean's journals indicate, in 1823 the Moscow English Club spent a 
significant sum of money—a total of 16,001 rubles—on alcohol (2,113 bottles 
and 4 hogsheads of wine, coming to about 1,145 liters); in 1825, alcohol cost 
the club 26,279 rubles.? Throughout 1820s, the Moscow English Club spent 
more and more on alcohol—this was one of the largest expenditures in the 
institutions budget. 

The Moscow English Club united three groups with different (though 
potentially overlapping) interests: lovers of card games and billiards; alco- 
hol connoisseurs; and readers, who could satiate their curiosity in the clubs 
extensive library. As for card games, which became the subject of satire by 
the middle of the century (starting with Aleksandr Griboedov's Woe from 
Wit to the Moscow sketches of Mikhail Zagoskin, Pavel Vistengof, and oth- 
ers), there can only be one conclusion: the popularity of the English Club 
as an ideal venue for gambling (see Kupriianov 2000, 258) depended on 
its strict rules regarding the honoring of card and billiards debts. As the 
data for 1817 indicate (given the small number of outstanding debtors and 
the relatively large sums of money gambled away in total), the debts were 
paid off scrupulously. This was controlled by the deans: the club provided a 
guarantee of fair play, which could not but attract the nobility who enjoyed 
playing for cash.” 

Further, as noted above, the economy of the club was focused primarily 
on the purchase of alcohol (although it is worth saying that we do not have 
the data for expenditure on provisions for lunches and dinners). In the early 
nineteenth century, when the restaurant culture had only begun to develop 
in Russia and eating at inns was not considered genteel,” the English Club 
provided its visitors with a big advantage: it was a kind of male noble restau- 
rant, which allowed the Moscow nobility to occasionally escape dinners at 
home and thus emancipate themselves from the characteristic Moscow family 
life. In all likelihood, Moscow societys members saw the gastronomical side 
of club life as extremely important. Some evidence of this can be found, for 
example, in a letter from Aleksandr Bulgakov to his brother Konstantin, dated 
March 17, 1827, which describes a discussion of whether one could "not pay 
for the entire dinner, but demand only one particular dish and pay for this 
one portion.’ “Two professors, who had been friends, have fallen out over a 
portion of food. ... This foolish argument pits one part of the English Club 
against another, as if it were some important issue, and even yesterday there 
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was a great row, and on Saturday they are holding a ballot over this foolish- 
ness’ (Bulgakov 1901, 25-26). 

At the same time, as the memoirs of Zhikharev, for example, show 
(although they describe the prewar period), lunch and dinner became a 
focal point for intellectual life, since they were accompanied by conversa- 
tion. Zhikharev noted: 


What a house, what service—it’s a wonder! Ask for anything you want—they 
have everything and at little expense. The club subscribes to all newspapers 
and magazines, Russian and foreign, and there is a separate room for reading, 
where no one is allowed to disturb the readers. If you do not want to read, you 
can play cards, billiards, chess; if you dislike cards and billiards, you can talk: 
anyone can find a conversation partner to suit their soul and their thoughts. 
I intend to visit the English Club every week, at least once. It seemed to me a 
kind of special little world where you can live with no need for the greater one. 
One need not mention the company: all the highest ranks, all the best people 
of the city are members of the club. I find here the Princes Dolgorukii, Valuev, 
Apraksin from Smolensk, General Markov of Catherine's time, decorated with 
the Order of St. George, three Princes Golitsyn, one of whom, Prince Mikhail 
Petrovich, has such a glorious mansion on Novaia Basmannaia and almost as 
great a gallery of paintings as the famous philanthropist of the same surname; 
I have run into Ivan Petrovich Arkharov, who was very surprised to see me at 
the club; senators; Miasoedov, who is a friend of Dmitrii Prokof'evich Trosh- 
chinskii (once famous as a civil servant), the plainspoken Mamonoyv, Aliabev, 
Ivan Vladimirovich Lopukhin, just known for his intelligence and amazing feats 
of humanity, the clever, witty Neledinskii, that urbane courtesan and exemplary 
poet; I have also met Prince Ivan Sergeevich Gagarin, whose acquaintance I 
made in Lipetsk, Karamzin, I[van] Dmitriev, the Pushkins, A[leksandr] 
Tuchkov, P[avel] Kutuzov, and the marshal of the Governorate nobility 
Dashkov, the son of Ekaterina Romanovna, who was so famous in her time 
and saw Derzhavins genius. Some sat in a circle and talked and pontificated on 
many things. (Zhikharev 1955, 166-167) 


This last detail is key: people of the highest rank, when at the club, "talked 
[about] many things"; that is, by talking to them at the club one could get 
reliable, unofficial news of the current political situation. It is important to 
remember that, first of all, given the relatively sparse nature of reports in the 
press (especially when it came to details of military engagements), the club 
gave its members access to information received by Moscow nobles privately— 
mostly through letters, as well as the newspapers and magazines (including 
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foreign ones) that the club subscribed to. Secondly, it was understood that the 
“intimate Muscovite" atmosphere of the club encouraged a certain frankness 
of conversation, sometimes with some degree of freethinking. What could be 
said publicly at the club could not always be repeated at the fashionable salons 
of Moscow (it seems this is one of the issues Zhikharev refers to when he says 
he has become a part of a “little world where you can live with no need for the 
greater one"). 

Thus, as the number of nobles and members of the third estate moving 
to Moscow grew, the English Club became more and more conservative 
and exclusive; moreover, urban population growth had no effect on the club 
from a quantitative point of view—indeed, the Moscow noble elites decid- 
edly avoided all clubs except the English (this was particularly noticeable 
in the context of the ban on Masonic lodges in Russia introduced in 1822). 
The data show that after 1812, the Moscow nobility felt primarily the need 
to consolidate, retreat into an isolation, defend its corporate spirit from the 
outside world. 

At the same time, it is worth noting that in the case of Moscow we are 
dealing with a capital without a court: the history of the rivalry between the 
English Club and the Noble Assembly demonstrates that balls (a traditional 
form of entertainment at court) were seen as elements of private rather than 
collective life. Instead, the symbolic unification of the Moscow nobility for 
at least three decades after 1812 took place in a closed all-male club, which 
revolved around gambling, dinner conversation, and a well-stocked library. 
Tellingly, the English Club was the haunt of every member of the city’s admin- 
istrative elite: honorary entry tickets were automatically issued to the Moscow 
military governor general, the Moscow governorate marshal of the nobility, 
the Moscow garrison commander, the civilian governor, and every chief of 
the Moscow police, as well as (after 1826), the head of the Moscow district 
gendarmerie (GIM OPI, f. 188, op. 1, ed. khr. 1, 1. 10 ob.). Thus, the English 
Club represented not only the local nobility, but the city administration, too, 
uniting them and providing a regional affiliation for the state and society. 

Clearly, so conservative a structure could not give rise to public opinion in 
the Western European—Habermasian—sense. This was not, it would appear, 
simply. because the public sphere consisted only of the nobility (while the 
European public space trended toward a symbiosis of the old noble culture 
and the new social practices of the third estate) or that the urban intellectual 
centers were particularly loyal or disloyal to the emperor, but rather because 
of a very stable local corporate spirit. The transformation of such a commu- 
nity through dynamically developing public institutions, even in the context 
of rapid population growth, could not but occur with great complications. 
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The internalization of social and cultural frameworks borrowed from Europe 
went on in the context of social, political, and economic circumstances far 
removed from their European counterparts. In the case of the English Club, 
it faced a radically different rate of urban mobility, which formed the basis of 
the social and cultural activity at the club. Here, the importation of Western 
social practices was embedded in the processes of “delayed” urbanization, 
which affected not only the initial social needs of the elite, but the results of 
appropriation as well. 

And yet this last point needs to be elaborated further. Despite everything 
that was said above, it would be premature to conclude outright that the 
Habermasian paradigm is not applicable to the history of public institutions 
in Moscow. To begin with, the Moscow nobility’s unconditional loyalty to the 
tsar did not guarantee their loyalty to the bureaucracy in St. Petersburg. This 
became a key point of contention when Prince Dmitrii Golitsyn became the 
governor of Moscow in 1820. As K. G. Bolenko has shown, Golitsyn tried to 
steadily limit the influence of authorities in St. Petersburg on the Moscow 
nobility's local issues (Bolenko 2007). According to the military governor gen- 
eral’s plan, the local noble estate had to have the option of resolving conflicts 
through the local institutions of noble self-government (including in court) 
without intercessions from St. Petersburg bureaucrats. Golitsyn's projects were 
never realized, thanks to Alexander I's latent resistance and, later, Nicholas Ps 
open disapproval. Nonetheless, such projects encouraged the further consoli- 
dation of the Moscow nobility in opposition to the court and the bureaucratic 
community of St. Petersburg—a definite wish on the part of the local elites to 
maintain their unity, on the level of clubs and institutions among other things. 
The conservatism of the Moscow English Club was further sustained by the 
need to form a local community with its own non-St. Petersburg/ non-court 
kind of loyalty to the tsar. | l 

The traditional and closed nature of the Moscow English Club had another 
interesting consequence connected with a key component of the club life—the 
library. The club had a fairly extensive collection of books and magazines.’ 
As we have already said, a portion of the budget was regularly allocated to 
the purchase of a large number of magazines and newspapers in Russian and 
foreign languages (mostly French and German). The book collection of the 
club included not only works of literature, but the latest political and historical 
texts, mostly in French (see Katalog knigam 1862). The library was a large 
room in which members were forbidden to talk so as not to disturb the read- 
ers. According to Filipp Vigel’s account, it was not particularly popular and 
was frequently empty (RGALI, f. 72, op. 1, ed. khr. 12, 1l. 2). Paradoxically, 
however, this played a key role in helping the library to acquire a reputation as 
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a site of free intellectual discourse. As noted above, the club afforded its visi- 
tors a greater degree of candor in conversation than other public spaces—to 
a large extent, this was the basis of its elite status. Apparently, this remained 
true for several decades: the Moscow English Club, although its membership 
included the head of the Moscow district gendarmerie after 1826, was under 
the personal patronage of Dmitrii Golitsyn, who protected it against the 
authorities in St. Petersburg. 

From this point of view, the empty library was extremely convenient as a 
place for intellectuals to discuss privately the most significant events of the past 
and the present. The story of Filipp Vigel's first meeting with Petr Chaadaev 
illustrates this rather well (RGALL, f. 72, op. 1, ed. khr. 12,1. 2-3). In 1836, in 
the midst of the controversy around the publication of the first of Chaadaev's 
Philosophical Letters in The Telescope, Vigel supported repressions against the 
author, complaining about him and the publisher to the bishop of St. Peters- 
burg and Novgorod Serafim. A year and a half later, Vigel' met Chaadaev in 

. person. The former had learned that the latter was trying to arrange to meet 
him, which was clearly flattering. They first met during lunch at one of the 
Moscow salons, and Vigel' expected Chaadaev to keep up his end of the con- 
versation after the ritual of the introductions. This, however, did not happen: 
after exchanging the appropriate pleasantries, Chaadaev betrayed no desire 
to continue the conversation. Some time later, the perplexed Vigel headed to 
the English Club, where he went regularly to look through the foreign press. 
Imagine his surprise when, on entering the reading room, he saw Chaadaev, 
who approached and engaged him in conversation, during which he candidly 
expressed his views on Russian history (which, as Vigel’ unexpectedly discov- 
ered, were in some cases very similar to his own). Chaadaev preferred to talk 
at the English Club rather than a salon, apparently implying that this space 
was far more appropriate for a candid intellectual discussion. Membership in 
the English Club not only determined a Moscow noblemans elite status, but 
also preserved him from accusations of disloyalty, creating a space for the free 
exchange of information and, frequently, forthright conversations. 

Thus, the English Clubs pointed propriety, loyalty, and closed nature cre- 
ated a situation in which, in the 1820s-1830s, it was frequently the site of 
fairly radical (for that period) political discussions. Moreover, this aspect of 
the Moscow English Clubs reputation played a role in the history of two key 
texts that went against the official ideology of Nicholas I's reign. First, this was 
where Chaadaev and The Telescope's publisher Nikolai Nadezhdin met, despite 
belonging to entirely different social circles. During their conversation, the 
two arranged the publication of the Philosophical Letters in the magazine. Sec- 
ond, it was at the English Club that Marquis de Custine held his imagined 
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historiosophical discussion with a member of the Moscow noble elite (de 
Custine 1843, 3:432-441). De Custine was struck by the extent of the latter’s 
opposition to the official St. Petersburg ideology: the Moscow nobleman’s 
political program turned out to be radically pro-Western and highly critical 
toward the paths of Russias historical development, repeating in many cases 
the points made in Chaadaev’s first Philosophical Letter. Obviously, it would 
be wrong to equate de Custines fictitious interlocutor and his beliefs with 
the views of the Moscow social elite as a whole, since this passage serves the 
French author's conscious strategy of showing the distance between Nicholas 
I and his subjects. The important point is not the content, or at least not only 
the content: crucially, the entire seditious conversation takes place at the cita- 
del of the Moscow noble elite—the library of the Moscow English Club. 

The history of Western public institutions clearly demonstrates that any 
rapid expansion of the public sphere in countries with a low level of urban 
population mobility is out of the question. From that point of view, this case 
study is by no means anomalous: clearly, the rates of urban population growth 
in Moscow cannot match those of contemporary Europe or Russia in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century. Given this comparatively slow urbaniza- 
tion, the lack of well-developed public institutions in Russia is hardly surpris- 
ing. At the same time, such a comparison affords a clearer view of the pecu- 
liarities of noble institutions in Moscow: the logic of the urbanistic approach 
suggests that, as the urban population grew in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the clubs had to transform into a space where, gradually, a new social 
and ideological program that would unite different estates and members of 
the elite could develop. But this does not happen: contrary to the experience 
of Western Europe, the English Club becomes more exclusive and isolated 
from external changes, defending a specifically Muscovite identity. This iden- 
tity was marked not only by complete loyalty to the tsar, but also by enmity 
toward the bureaucrats of St. Petersburg ("the court"). Moreover, the English 
Club became an integral part of Moscow as described by Griboedov, with its 
conservative intellectual backwardness and a web of social conventions that 
had to be mastered before life in the local noble milieu became possible. The 
English Club set the rhythm of its members lives, with regular meetings at the 
card or dining table. Thus, visits to the male club was tightly integrated into 
the familial scenario of the Moscow noblemans life as described by Mikhail 
Gershenzon. The nobleman constantly migrated between different public 
spaces, but he felt equally at home in each of them. 

The club shaped Moscow public opinion across service (but not social) 
lines: the close space of the club brought together in conversation the retired 
nobleman, the high-ranking member of the Moscow city administration, 
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and the marshal of the nobility. The socially exclusive nature of the club had 
another consequence. The Moscow English Club, wholly loyal to the emperor 
and largely preoccupied with the consolidation of the local noble elite and 
the preservation of its corporate spirit, became the ideal space for politically 
suspect views, whereas discussions of books and magazines took on the air of 
judgments on ongoing political developments. This was made possible pre- 
cisely by the clubs “backwardness”—its official (though not officious) char- 
acter, many members’ fascination with gambling and little else, the lack of a 
media presence. Thus, the two sides of the English.Club could not exist with- 
out each other. This ambivalence apparently contributed to the view of Mus- 
covite “freethinking” that was current in St. Petersburg: the Moscow nobility's 
symbolic separation of the monarch from his court could be interpreted both 
as a sign of true loyalty and of a deep opposition to the authorities. In both 
cases, the institution of public opinion still depended on state patronage— 
whether on the part of the tsar or the Moscow military governor. 

In closing, it is worth noting that in the first half of the nineteenth century 
there existed in Russia a milieu that had many of the characteristics expected 
of a productive, well-functioning public institution: dynamic inner develop- 
ment (that is, the need for constant integration of new elites), European levels 
of culture and education, a high degree of political reflection. That milieu was 
the army. In the first half of the nineteenth century, Paul T's sons oriented 
the court culture toward the army as the main representative of the Europe- 
anized elite. This was a conscious position, since the typically urban forms 
of the public sphere (the press, urban clubs and societies, including literary 
ones, Masonic lodges) were seen as highly suspect during the reigns of Paul I, 
Alexander I, and Nicholas I, and were therefore consistently suppressed with 
the help of “intellectual dams.” 

The war of 1812-1814 radically altered the elite hierarchies of the army, 
mixing different generations of generals and creating numerous points of con- 
tention between the young and the old. In the course of the Russian army's 
foreign expeditions, members of the elite in the guards units, which was itself 
composed of men with European-style educations, acquired the experience 
of long stays in Europe. During the first decades of the century, a significant 
number of Russian officers voraciously read political texts and began to see 
the tsar's reign through the prism of contemporary European political the- 
ories. Moreover, the military elite was a natural part of the civil one: during 
the reigns of Alexander I and Nicholas I, army officers occupied many civil 
administrative positions, whereas the social prestige of an officer extended 
far beyond the parade grounds. It was this milieu that gave rise to opposi- 
tion "societies" and “unions, political clubs of a kind that over several years 
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saw the discussion and preparation of the only major attempt to overthrow 
the government in the first half of the nineteenth century (after 1801), the 
Decembrist uprising. es . 


Archival Sources 


RGB OR 


F. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 7. 

F. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 9. Zhurnal zapisei starshin Moskovskogo angliiskogo kluba. 1820-1827 gg. 
F. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 12. Spisok chlenov Moskovskogo Angliiskogo kluba za 1817 god. 

F. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 13. Spisok chlenov Moskovskogo Angliiskogo kluba za 1822 god. 

F. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 15. Spisok chlenov Moskovskogo Angliiskogo kluba za 1836 god. 


GIM OPI 


F. 188, op. 1, ed. khr. Obriad Moskovskogo Angliiskogo kluba. 


RGALI 


F. 72, op. 1, ed. khr. 12,1. 2. Pismo F F Vigelia k A. D. Bludovoi, September 17, 1838. 


Notes 


1. See, for example, this statement by Geoff Eley: “Nineteenth-century Russia provides an 
excellent counterexample for the growth of the public sphere. It displayed an absence of all those 
processes— particularly the emancipatory impulse of free associational initiative, which under Tsa- 
rism was precluded by a combination of social backwardness and repressive state authority—that 
Habermas's concept of Öffentlichkeit presupposed” (Eley 1992, 325). Among the numerous works on 
the public sphere in Russia in the eighteenth and early nineteenth century, see, in particular: Confino 
2011b; Raeff 1966; Marker 1985; Offord 1999; Sdvizhkov 2012. 

2. See also the summary of Habermas's conclusions in Chartier 1990. 

3. There is currently only one scholarly work that deals with the composition and rules of the 
Club on a conceptual level (Kupriianov 2000). The lack of methodologically mature (that is, not purely 
descriptive, such as, for example, Butorov 1999) studies of the structure of the Moscow English Club in 
the first half of the nineteenth century is not difficult to explain: the surviving sources for its history are 
fragmentary, and there are almost no known texts dealing with its early, pre-1812 fortunes. As a result, 
works discussing the history of the public sphere in Russia over the long durée in the imperial period 
have typically afforded the Club only a brief mention (see, for example, Bradley 2009 or Martin 2013). 

4. See, for example, the number of British-style clubs in America in the second half of the 
eighteenth century (Clark 2000, 404-410). 

5. In 1802,91.6% of members were noblemen and 1.6% were merchants; in 1851, the nobility 
accounted for 88.6% and the merchant class for 3.5% of the membership (Kupriianov 2000, 262). 
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6. See, for example, The Verses Sung at the Moscow English Club on April 12, 1833 on the 
Occasion of the Celebration Given by its Members to His Grace Prince Dmitrii Vladimirovich Golitsyn, 
printed as a booklet in 1833 and combining elements of the “Moscow” and “St. Petersburg” discourses: 
“We raise this goblet to the health of the TSAR, / The leader of the Russian people! / Let him rule his 
land / To the glory of the Royal Family! / Let him erect a shining temple / Of enlightenment to the 
admiration of all ages, / And to follow in the living footsteps of Peter / To earn the wreath of immor- 
tality! ... Oh Holy Russia, a glass to you! / A mighty peoples country, / The highest wave in the sea, / 
Invincible like nature itself! / Grow and prosper, land of Slavs! / And achieve by your own unique ways 
/ In a matter of years that which takes ages. /.../ Moscow! The holy name! Moscow! / You contain the 
life and the spirit of Russia! / Our tribulations and triumphs—/ All the mighty elements! / You are a 
Russian town! A nation’s town! / To your holy health / Cups joyously overflow, / Hearts overflow and 
beat twice as fast. / Let this house of conversation in Moscow, the capital, / Flourish for many years. / 
This house, where there are no strict constraints, / Where people lead a free life / Where they rest from 
their troubles, / Where there is a succession / Of enlightened diversions / And fanciful rules.” 

7. Note, however, that “the data on population numbers in Moscow in the first half of the 
nineteenth century are not precise enough ... population registers were maintained extremely poorly" 
(Gavrilova 2001, 32) 

8. These are clerks’ lists of the club’s members for 1817, 1822, and 1836 with minor draft 
corrections (very few records themselves have been preserved, and no information regarding the club’s 
membership before 1812 has survived at all): “A list of members of the Moscow English Club for 1817” 
(RGB OR, f. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 12); “A list of members of the Moscow English Club for 1822” (RGB 
OR, f. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 13); ^A list of members of the Moscow English Club for 1836" (RGB OR, f. 
518, op. 1, ed. khr. 15). 

9. The total actually grew a little by 1822: in 1817, there were 26 fewer members. 

10. From the list for 1822, 231 people were still in the Club in 1836, and 162 members from 
1817 remained twenty years later. 

11. Two-thirds of the membership over fifteen years, and it does not seem that this was due to 
“natural” factors. 

12. It should be noted that club rules allowed tickets to be purchased for a single year, lapse, 
and then be renewed after two or more years. At the same time, the records for 1817, 1822, and 1836 
show that such cases were quite rare. 

13. Three people for failure to pay card debts, one for insulting another member, two for 
obscene behavior, and only one voluntarily. In addition to this, we have data on the rates of “natural” 
rotation among the club’s members in 1810s and 1820s (RGB OR, f. 518, op. 1, ed. khr. 9). Thus, twelve 
members died in 1817 and were immediately replaced with new members from a pool of candidates. 
We find similar numbers for other years: eleven deaths in 1820, fourteen in 1821, twelve in 1822, 9 in 
1823, ten in 1824, fifteen in 1825 (71 people died between 1820 and 1825—approximately 10 percent 
of the club’s membership; in comparison, thirteen members died in 1836). Moreover, we know that in 
1821, 41 members had not renewed their tickets (we have no data as to whether they later returned to 
the club, making it impossible to say if these were "permanent" departures) and were replaced by 33 
new members (in comparison, in 1836, 27 members left the club). Thus, there were 44 new members 
in 1821 to replace the 52 people who were no longer at the club. If we assume that this approximates 
the annual rate of turnover, we end with the numbers we get from comparing membership records for 
1817 and 1822: about 200 new members. 

14. Alexander Martin, quoting Heinrich von Storch, suggests that the approximate population 
of Moscow at the end of the eighteenth century was around 300,000 in summer and even up to 400,000 
in winter (Martin 2013, 4). Unfortunately, as Boris Mironov has rightly noted, "the first more or less 
precise data on the Russian nobility date to 1858" (Mironov 2000, i, 88), so this should be seen as 
merely indicative of the greater trends in the numbers of noblemen in Russia. | 

15. According to the Statistical Data on the Present State of Moscow, at the beginning of 1814 
the old capital had a total of 162,000 inhabitants (102,500 men and 59,500 women); by August 1816, 
there were 121,900 men and 44,600 women in Moscow, a total of 166,500. 
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16. The most active period for population growth in Moscow was between 1825 and 1830 
(Gavrilova 2001, 415). ‘ 

17. See similar reminiscences in Andrei Del'vigs memoirs, as well as Zav ialova 2008, 96-97. 

18. Much of the information used below has been drawn from Barsukov 1886. 

19. See also Kupriianov 2000. 

20. Of this sum, 80,000 rubles in banknotes were kept in the vaults of the Moscow Board of 
Trustees; 5,649 rubles and 26 kopecks in cash; 192.25 rubles were dining and billiards “debts owed 
by departed members” and another 289.20 rubles “also debts owed by current members for billiards 
between February 15 and April 1 [1820] ”; finally, “provisions: wine, vodka, beer, playing cards, fire- 
wood, and wax candles worth a total of 7,219 rubles and 89 kopecks? In comparison, by March 22 
1821 the Club had 88,000 rubles in total, losing just 5,349 rubles. Moreover, once new members were 
admitted to the club by April 3, 1821, the Club had 98,528.38 rubles—that is, in the first ten days of 
the new season the Club earned a little over 10,000 rubles (from, among other things, the sale of entry 
tickets). An annual ticket cost 44 rubles for new members following the ballot, 22 rubles for renewals, 
and 100 rubles for a ticket bought in the middle of the year or if a member was slow to renew it. The 
composition of the entire sum is unclear, but it probably included a variety of different payments. 

21. For instance, the budget for 1821 allocated 905 rubles to subscriptions (this is for foreign 
publications only, which cost 1,055 rubles annually in the next few years); 1,778 rubles for all subscrip- 
tions for 1822; 1,625 rubles for 1823; 1,792 rubles for 1824; 1,977 rubles for 1825; and 2,009 rubles in 
the budget for 1826. 

22. This was in line with the general trend in Moscow and St. Petersburg—a single dinner at 
the St. Petersburg English Club cost its members 2 rubles and 50 kopecks from 1818, and the price 
increased steadily thereafter. 

23. It is unclear whether alcohol was included in the cost of a dining table booking or was paid 
for separately. 

24. We can trace the changes in the quantity of gambling debt by looking at notes in the mem- 
bership list for 1817 and surviving records of owed penalties in 1829. In 1817, the debts totaled: 1,123.2 
rubles to the Clubs treasury for dining (although the total sum of debt must have been larger—there 
were another 11 members who still owed money to the club); 1190.25 for “games”; 778 rubles for 
“penalties”—a total of 3,101.45 rubles. In comparison, the total sum of penalties in 1829 was half that 
of 1817 (480 rubles), while the debts for billiards games came to 1,155.8 rubles. Thus, as far as we can 
tell, the debts for lost games must have remained more or less the same between 1817 and 1829. As a 
rule, the total individual debt rarely exceeded 100 rubles a year. It would seem that this refers to the 
money that members lost and had to pay to other members, rather than the Club itself: thus, the Club 
created an entire system of controlled payment of gambling debt. 

25. For example, Filipp Vigel recalled: "Everyone despised the life of the square, the street, the 
inn; it was seen as particularly criminal in the case of young people of noble birth and upbringing; to 
pay for your own lunch at a restaurant was almost considered debauched; whereas to dine for free in 
the houses of one’s uncles, aunts, even parents’ friends or ones own close acquaintances was a duty” 
(See Lavrenteva 1999, 114). 

26. For the most detailed data on the Moscow English Club’s library in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, see RGB OR, f. 518, pp. 1, ed. khr. 7. 
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EXPERIENCING THE OTHER 


Foreigners and Coachmen 


he elite did not live in a secluded golden cage. They came into contact 
with their social other on a daily basis. Their homes were maintained 
by vast numbers of household serfs, men and women, who took care 
of all manner of domestic tasks, cared for their children, and served the family 
in many other ways. In their movements through the city they were driven by 
serfs or hired coachmen. If they traveled beyond the confines of the capitals, 
for example on visits to their estates or on official business, they often relied on 
the coachmen manning the postal system John Randolph discusses in his con- 
tribution to this volume. The elite were raised by serf nurses and nannies, who 
conveyed some of their culture to them orally. On the country estate, in their 
childhood, nobles played with serf children, and as adults, they attended church 
with their peasants, for whom they also organized the occasional celebration. 
The serfs working the land on their estates needed to be managed, a peren- 
nial headache absentee nobles tried to resolve by hiring a bailiff, appointing a 
steward from among the serfs, sending written instructions, or a combination 
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thereof. Whatever the chosen technique, the elites income derived substan- 
tially from the good will of serfs, whose industriousness on the fields depended 
in part on their relationship with their master and his (or her) representatives. 
The so-called patriarchal contract, which exchanged a duty of care on the part 
of the landowner against labor from the serfs, regulated this transaction only 
faintly, through some degree of interiorization on both sides. 

Were Russian peasants different from their owners, despite their close 
interrelations? In keeping with Enlightenment binaries, educated noblemen 
by and large developed a view of their serfs as benighted and irrational: a 
deeply traditionalist folk, prone to laziness, and resistant to rational innova- 
tions. Cruel forms of punishment and invidious treatment were not infrequent 
(Blum 1964, 414-441). In his instructions of 1743, Vasilii Tatishchev, the 
governor of Astrakhan, made provision in three different ways to ensure that 
his serfs would demonstrate “a difference" from cattle: through their foods, 
their domestic cleanliness, and their knowledge of the scriptures. Struggling 
against their indolence, Tatishchev was not after economic profit, he wrote, 
but hoped to prevent their destitution (Danilova and Kurmacheva 1987, 39, 
47-49). Most landowners held that harsh disciplinary means were indispens- 
able to promote good working habits and preclude sloth, drunkenness, or 
flight. The agronomist A. T. Bolotov kept referring to the "mores and nature of 
our simple people" as an unchanging, given reality, which only regimentation, 
control, and coercion could bend (Bolotov 1770, 87). (Tatishchev and Bolotov 
ranked among the most enlightened noblemen.) The Free Economic Society 
briefly addressed the problem of serfdom and advocated educating serfs as a 
transitional measure toward emancipation (Semevskii 1888, 1: 45-94; Leckey 
2011, 50-75). Timotheus von Klingstádt, the secretary of the Society, argued 
that corporal punishment, “which often turns into the very same barbarity, 
does not agree with the gentleness of customs and ideas" spreading in Russia. 
Instead of coercion, he suggested instilling the taste for luxury, which would 
incite serfs to work harder for their own prosperity (Klingstedt 1770, 238). 
But generally, liberal landowners were content with instructing their inten- 
dants to show moderation, proportionality, and care in executing corporal 
punishment (Danilova and Kurmacheva 1987, 218-219, 239-240). By the end 
of the century, some noblemen began to identify among the peasantry certain 
laudable national traits. Literature proffered a vision of the countryside as the 
repository of wholesome moral values, distinct from the corruption of mores 
in high society (Rogger 1960, 127-137). Iakov Kniazhnin in Misfortune from 
a Carriage, Aleksandr Radishchev in Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow 
and Nikolai Karamzin in “Poor Liza" famously acknowledged the serfs’ abil- 
ity to love. Others boasted of the prosperity they had achieved for their serfs 
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through rational husbandry, justifying the patriarchal contract (Dachkova 
1999, 92, 196-197; Semevskii 1888; 1: 169-170). 

By the 1840s, the peasant commune, which held and distributed land in 
collective tenure, had become the backbone of a mythical notion of the Rus- 
sian peasant as inherently collectivistic. Yet recent scholarship has shown that 
on the estates of the Sheremetev family, serfs engaged in property, labor, and 
credit transactions—and became prosperous—exhibiting economic behavior 
that contradicted the assumption of their intrinsic hostility to private prop- 
erty and trade (Dennison 2011). 

For the Europeanized elite, regular interaction with the people they 
“owned” raised a number of practical and moral issues. On the one hand, 
some serfs were part of the extended family, deeply entangled with the lives 
of their masters. On the other, they were laborers who needed to be incentiv- 
ized, disciplined, and sometimes coerced into working (Hoch 1986, 160-186; 
Moon 1999, 199-236). They thought, spoke, and acted in ways that felt deeply 
alien, and yet were familiar. Economic rationality, moral responsibility, and 
affective bonds formed intricate knots that few nobles could disentangle fully 
(Melton 1990). 

A similar mixture of emotions affected the relations between the elite and 
the coachmen who ferried them around. They, too, needed to be incentivized 
and often coerced, yet the elite depended substantially on them, not only for 
their ability to manage horses, but also for their knowledge of the local area 
and, more broadly, for some sociable company during long journeys. 

Interaction with the lower class was, of course, not the only setting of the 
elites encounters with otherness. Russia was a multiethnic, multiconfessional 
empire, with a long history of conquering neighboring territory as well as 
attracting foreigners. Indeed, its contiguous land mass distinguished it from 
other colonial countries, so that subaltern populations were integrated into 
the social fabric to a greater extent than elsewhere. Although loyalty to the 
Russian tsar was required, the policy was generally (with some exceptions) not 
to demand full assimilation, but to preserve vernacular cultures, thus tolerat- 
ing a great deal of religious and cultural diversity (Kappeler 2001, 141-167). 
As Russia expanded, foreign elites (such as Balts, Tatars, Ukrainians, Poles) 
were assimilated into the nobility (150-151), while colonists, Germans, for 
example, settled on vacant lands (Bartlett 1979). By 1795, Russians (exclud- 
ing Ukrainians and Belorussians) amounted to no more than 53 percent of 
the total population (Kappeler 2001, 116). Furthermore, some rulers (Anna 
Ioannovna, Elizabeth) leaned heavily on foreigners in governing the country, 
while others (Peter III and Paul) displayed partiality toward Prussian rulers 
and manners. Catherine II was a foreigner herself, but she adopted a form 
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of official nationalism to buttress her hold onto the throne. Everyday life in 
the capitals was enabled by foreign tradesmen, from architects to tailors, who 
supplied the elite with luxury goods (Bartlett 1979, 158-164). In the second 
half of the century, foreign influence became a matter of wholesale cultural 
transfer: the French language and French manners transformed the behavior 
and identities of the elite. Diderot called St. Petersburg “a confused accumula- 
tion of all the worthless nations of the world” (159). 

The pervasive role of foreigners did not fail to generate a reaction, as we 
see in Alexei Evstratov's study here, which details the clash between social and 
national identities. Nikolai Novikov, Mikhail Shcherbatov, Denis Fonvizin, 
and others praised Russian ancestral values, but these remained abstract and 
ambiguous (Rogger 1960, 71-84). Satirical literature mocked the foppish 
galloman, but it was aimed at the elite itself, which thus learned to discrimi- 
nate between various forms of cultural mimicry. In 1804 Aleksandr Bakunin, 
the father of the anarchist, praised the self-sacrifice, compassionate nature, 
and hospitality of Russians— that is, their altruistic ethos—while acidly derid- 
ing the views of the Russian peasant (as irrational sloth) disseminated by the 
Free Economic Society (Bakunin 202, 62, 66). Nevertheless, it took the patri- 
otic retrenchment caused by the Napoleonic campaign of 1812 and the influx 
of romantic ideas in the 1830s-1840s for "Russianness" to crystalize into a 
specific set of values opposed to a notional European identity. Over the eigh- 
teenth century, the noble elites lived in an intensely diverse environment and 
were exposed to various social, confessional, linguistic, cultural, and national 
forms of otherness, which inflected their own identities in complex ways. 
Vasilii Kliuchevskii's famous saying— Being foreigners at home, they tried 
to be at home among foreigners and, of course, failed: over there, in the west, 
they saw them as dressed-up Tatars .. ? (Kliuchevskii 1989, 5:167)—is hence 
as reductive as the opposition between "home" and "foreign" proved to be in 
eighteenth-century Russia. The domestic environment was permeated with 
multiple forms of difference. 
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Russian Prince vs. “German Swine” 


Public Slap in the Face, Emigrés, and Local Elites in St. Petersburg at 


the Time of the French Revolution 
Alexei Evstratov 


The following story of a duel between a Russian nobleman from a princely 
family and a distinguished foreign aristocrat, has been often quoted to illus- 
trate the tensions between the European nobility and the Russian European- 
ized elite in late eighteenth-century Russia, as in the following rendition: 


General N. O. Kutlubitsky, [Emperor] Paul’s aide-de-camp, tells about an affair 
of honor that began during Catherine’s reign but was resolved under Paul. A 
certain Prince Shcherbatov quarreled in the theater with a German aristocrat 
who contemptuously refused to answer the princes question about the quality 
of Russian actors. (Reyfman 1999, 71) 


Shcherbatov took offense, and when the foreigner made an ironic remark on 
his account, he became furious. He addressed himself to the man with a curse 
(“Oh, you, German swine! I am myself a Russian prince”) and hit him with 
his walking stick. The fight was stopped, and the empress then ordered the 
foreigner to leave the country, which he did, all the while speaking of revenge. 
The Russian aristocrat was also punished: he was dismissed from service and 
forbidden to show up in the capital. However, when Paul I came to power, 
Shcherbatov could return to service, and he very soon went abroad to fight 
the duel with the German nobleman. “When, upon his return [to Russia] he 
was introduced to the monarch, the latter was very satisfied with the outcome 
of Shcherbatov’s trip and asked him playfully: ‘So, did you kill the German 
swine?’ To which he responded positively” (Khanenko 1912, 519). 

Although these events never happened as General Kutlubitskii described 
them, this piece of oral history is not completely irrelevant to what actually 
transpired between Prince Nikolai Grigorevich Shcherbatov (1777-1848) and 
Joseph, Chevalier de Saxe (1767-1802). The general sequence of events in the 
anecdote is accurate: a violent encounter did happen in the theater and led 
to the exile of both noblemen from the capital. And the participants of the 
unresolved conflict had to wait seven years before a proper—and lethal—duel 
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* 


Nikolai Grigorevich Shcherbatov, by John Dow. Military Gallery of the year 1812 in the Winter Palace. 
The State Hermitage Museum. Photo Vladimir Terebenin, Yuri Molodkovets. € The State Hermitage 
Museum, St. Petersburg, 2015. 


happened abroad. What remains obscure even after reading other accounts of 
the episode is the cause of the conflict, described in Kutlubitskii's rendition as 
ethnic and nationalistic. 

At least three more accounts of the conflict between Chevalier de Saxe and 
Prince Shcherbatov appeared in autobiographical texts.! The most detailed and 
the most frequently cited of them published after the death of the protagonists 
appeared in the memoirs of Aleksandr Ivanovich Riboper (1781-1865). Their 
author could be well informed about the second part of the story, the actual duel 
that occurred in 1802, as he was then part of the Russian diplomatic mission 
in Vienna (Riboper 1877, 498-500). The details of the St. Petersburg episode 
seem less accurate, but Riboper is the only memoirist to note that the quarrel 
between the two men developed in a series of encounters. In his account, the 
conflict started with a pun that the chevalier dropped during a ride in Ekater- 
inhof. The local society considered it offensive, which led to further explana- 
tions, and, eventually, to the fight in the theater (Riboper 1877, 499). If another 
memoirist, Countess Golovina, clears both aristocrats of blame, proclaiming 
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an obscure Englishman guilty, Riboper suggests that the young and “poorly 
educated” Prince Shcherbatov provoked the gentle and brave chevalier. Both 
accounts agree on one point: that these events provoked deep hatred against 
Russians. Riboper prides himself on becoming friends with Saxe, who resented 
the entire nation after having been exiled from St. Petersburg. Golovina, 
acquainted with the chevalier’s sister, says the latter hated all Russians after one 
of them had killed her brother. In a sense, the autobiographical accounts reflect 
two extremes in the interpretation of events: the first tendency is to explain 
what happened by emphasizing the individual qualities of one of the protago- 
nists; the second attitude consists in generalizing the individual's affiliation with 
a larger “imagined community, as in general Kutlubitskii's account. It is, how- 
ever, not clear what kind of tensions and attitudes were in play in the conflict 
itself. Was it a conflict between two individuals, Saxe and Shcherbatov, or a con- 
flict between a foreigner and a local, representatives of two large social groups? 
The case studied in this chapter deals with the social sphere located between 
the official cosmopolitanism promoted by the court and rivalries and tensions 
characteristic of professional corporations. The critical reappraisal of interac- 
tions between foreigners and local elites nuances the opposition between aristo- 
cratic cosmopolitanism and nascent nationalism—an opposition that informs 
social and cultural histories of the Russian nobility (Greenfeld 1990). How did 
Russian nobles feel about their foreign peers who had to leave their country 
and to abandon property (and rent), and who came to Russia to enjoy ranks, 
pensions, and honors dispensed by the imperial court? Did the local elite pride 
itself on its new capacity as the host offering refuge to those who, until recently, 
pretended to be the role model of the civilized world? These questions will guide 
my essay in the social history of perceptions of Europeans among Russian elites. 


Emigrés in the Russian Service: Official Policy and its Pragmatics 


When the French Revolution began, many distinguished nobles left France, 
which used to place itself at the center of European civilization. Many of them 
found refuge in neighboring countries. Russia became an important destina- 
tion: the number of émigrés who settled down in a country they had only 
recently considered barbarous, in the hope of finding money and a comfort- 
able social standing, impressed Russian nobles.’ “The Duke of Broglie is in our 
service, he lives in Riga. The prince of Condé has in command his compatri- 
ots in our Poland. Louis XVIII resides in Mittau” (Zavadovskii 1877, 205)— 
the simple sequence of names in Count Petr Zavadovskiis letter to Count 
Aleksandr Vorontsov (sent in October 1798) did not require comments: the 
finest French aristocrats enjoyed the hospitality of growing Russian terri- 
tories. Riga, “our” Poland, Jelgava (Mitau in German), which had just been 
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incorporated into the Courland governorate—all these toponyms referred to 
the expansion of the empire (from the Great Northern War to the Third Par- 
tition of Poland), where the exiled French king, a prince of royal blood, and a 
marshal of France sought refuge from their compatriots fiercely defending the 
cause of the French Revolution. 

The hospitality demonstrated by the Russian authorities does not look unex- 
pected from a broader historical perspective. The country’s major Westerniza- 
tion projects were associated not only with imported concepts and institutions, 
but also with the actual presence of Europeans, which in some cases had an 
explicitly didactic role: they were agents of technological and social transfer 
(Bartlett 1979; Kahan 1985, 136-138). In May 1789, while the Estates General 
were making first steps in undermining the Old Regime in France, Catherine 
II reflected privately on the role of foreigners in the training and motivation 
of Russian subjects: “Recruiting foreigners in our service makes Russians zeal- 
ous [delaet emiuliatsiiu v Russkikh]. Peter I used it, and ours [= our citizens] 
can learn quickly” (Khrapovitskii 1862, 191). In addition, according to some 
observers, Russia could benefit from immigrants in political and economic 
terms. On June 17, 1791, the French chargé d'affaires Edmund Charles Genet 
wrote from St. Petersburg revealing further reasons for the Russian authorities' 
generosity toward newcomers: "In general, many favors are accorded to French 
refugees who left for Russia; for almost all of them receive ranks superior to 
those they had in France and are treated with distinction. By acting in this 
manner, the empress intends to maintain in her lands aristocratic principles, 
which she considers necessary for the upholding of her authority, and to entice 
a greater number of consumers" (Recueil 1890, 505-506). 

The Russian monarchy was, of course, politically inclined to support the 
aristocrats against the revolutionaries. Some studies deduce from this fact that 
the émigrés were received with sympathy in St. Petersburg noble society, and 
that only few representatives of autochthonous elite felt less enthusiastic about 
the support provided by the Russian court (Korotkov 2002, 238; Piskunova 
2012, 54; cf. Miller 1931, 172). Indeed, distinguished foreigners or even Rus- 
sian nobles who had spent some time in the prestigious European capitals 
(such as Paris or Vienna) attracted general attention and became models of 
public behavior for the urban elites, in St. Petersburg in particular. 

The court was a place where the utopia of aristocratic cosmopolitanism was 
cultivated with great dedication. From the late 1780s on, the empress herself 
devoted much of her time to a cosmopolitan circle shaped by the Hermitage 
gatherings, where local and foreign nobles mixed with a minimum of cere- 
mony (Evstratov 2016, 219-228). In the 1790s, she wrote proudly to the prince 
de Ligne, a former member of these exclusive soirées, that St. Petersburg was 
the meeting point of the French aristocracy (Miller 1931, 279). 
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This fascination notwithstanding, different groups among the local serving 
elite regularly challenged the attitude toward newcomers publicized by the 
court. In the already quoted dispatch, Genet reported on the growing discon- 
tent of Catherine II's subjects with the official policy toward the émigrés: 


Her subjects are starting to grumble openly against the favors she accords to 
foreigners who do not have other titles [titres] than that of abandoning their 
fatherland in the moment of conflagration to denigrate it with foreign nations. 
(Recueil 1890, 505-506) 


Genets reflection is certainly informed by his changing attitude toward 
the revolutionary events in France (studied in Blackwell 1963), but one does 
not need to trust this partisan observer to state that the spirit of competition 
the empress fostered in her subjects had consequences beyond the constant 
improvement of skills and deeper engagement with service duties. 

Long before the first émigrés crossed the Russian border, Russian nobles 
tried to use their origin (both national and social) as an argument in the 
competition with foreign recruits, especially when it came to promotions 
and distinctions. As early as in 1734, for instance, Prince Aleksei Ivanovich 
Shakhovskoi, a lieutenant colonel of the Horse Guards regiment, addressed to 

_ Empress Anna a report in which he asked to promote, in case of vacant posi- 
tions in higher ranks, noble Russian officers in place of foreigners, who were 
qualified (they used to serve in the Prussian army), but not noble. The empress 
did not satisfy this request and reminded its author that, in the official hier- 
archy, personal qualities and loyalty were more important than ones origin 
(priroda) (Shakhovskoi 1866, 48-50). Annas resolution refers to the ways of 
“our ancestors, thus establishing continuity in the application of meritocratic 
policy introduced by Peter I. And yet, the elite interiorized this component of 
the state mythology very slowly, if at all. 

While competition for promotions was a matter of constant talk at the 
highest ranks of the local elite (see Marasinova 1999a), there is strangely little 
evidence of explicit criticism of preference given to foreigners, at least before 
1789. The events and discourses generated by the French Revolution com- 
plicated the attitude of Russian authorities and that of the local elite toward 
aristocratic solidarity. Catherine II publicly demonstrated awareness of possi- 
ble tensions between her subjects and foreigners staying in the country, while 
insisting on the mutually beneficial coexistence of these two groups in Rus- 
sian society—the latter, in her view, being particularly inclusive: 


I would not reproach aversion against foreigners to any nation; this rivalry (jal- 
ousie) stems from zeal, and the latter get [people] to do a lot of things. ... I 
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believe there are few countries where foreigners are accepted more willingly 
than in Russia, and those among them who succeed here can boast that they 
wont be rejected anywhere. (Ekaterina II 1885, 172) 


The key event and the turning point for the Russian official attitude toward 
revolutionary France was the execution of King Louis XVI in January 1793. 
By the edict of February 8, 1793, Russia broke off political and economic rela- 
tions with France. All French citizens had to leave Russia within three weeks, 
unless they took an oath not to share the convictions of the Revolution.? From 
this moment on, French citizens could only enter the country if they carried 
letters of recommendation from the exiled princes (the counts of Provence 
and Artois, and the princes Condé) (Miller 1931, 224-225). This limitation 
privileged noble émigrés, who became more prominent within urban elites, in 
St. Petersburg in particular. The close coexistence of two large groups of elites 
released the stereotypes that these groups held about one another. I will use 
the conflict between Saxe and Shcherbatov outlined above as an example of an 
event around which these discourses crystalized. 


Chevalier de Saxe vs. Prince Shcherbatov: Actors, Encounter, and Quarrel 


As we know from Ribopers account, the encounter between Prince 
Shcherbatov and Chevalier de Saxe that occurred in the theater around May 
10, 1795 was at least the third such incident between them in the spring of 
1795. The story began on May 1, in Ekaterinhof, where different strata of St. 
Petersburg society attended a customary promenade. 

A new set of accounts written shortly in the aftermath of the 1795 affair 
proves useful for the reconstruction of particular circumstances of the con- 
flict. This is how the sequence of events can be reconstructed from three let- 
ters written between May 15 and 28 and authored by one Russian and two for- 
eigners.” A quarrel happened between Saxe and Shcherbatov in Ekaterinhof, 
and the latter ended the resulting argument by throwing down a challenge. ° 
A couple of days later, the two men met at the chevaliers house. This encoun- 
ter did not lead to reconciliation, but neither did they come to an agreement 
concerning a duel? A few days later, the prince approached Saxe after a theater 
performance with some possibly provocative phrases; the chevalier slapped 
him in the face, to which Shcherbatov responded with a strike with his stick.!? 
The police intervened and arrested the chevalier. A report was sent to the 
empress, who issued an order to expel Saxe and a certain McCarthy from the 
country and to send Shcherbatov to his father in Moscow." 

While the sources do not give access to the actors subjective perceptions of 
what transpired, they mobilize different patterns of explanation/justification 
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of behaviors, which were available in the relevant social community. At the 
same time, the patterns of explanation helped the groups to fashion them- 
selves within the general amalgam of the cosmopolitan elite. Addressed to 
individuals who are not physically present in St. Petersburg, these accounts 
are sometimes more and sometimes less explicit about the purpose for which 
they report on the conflict. In each case, however, the story suggests a broader 
idea of the local society implicitly present in the way the narrative is framed, 
and serves as an illustration of it. 

It is unclear whether any of the narrators witnessed the episodes they 
report, but none of them was present at every stage of the conflict. The stories 
they tell therefore could have been informed both by those directly involved 
in the conflict and by the rumors circulating in the city. Although they do not 
see the events up to the chevalier’s death, all three letters confirm that the epi- 
sode in case was a major scandal, seemed noteworthy, and required interpre- 
tation. Let us have a closer look at the sequence of events that culminated in 
the fight, in order to formulate a carefully grounded hypothesis about why the 
fight occurred. While these documents inform my reconstruction of events, 
I will also focus on the ways the different narrators constructed the conflict 
discursively and explained it, which will give us an insight into the tensions 
underlying the narrated events. 

Stedingk’s account introduces new characters in the story, occasionally — 
clarifying the level of involvement of another witness (namely Whitworth) 
in the affair: 


The chevalier went riding on the 1st May in Ekaterinhof with Mr. Whitworths 
nephew named Eylmers; the horse of the latter was hit by that of a Prince 
Shcherbatov, a young man of 16 years old, a guard officer, who was not in con- 
trol of his horse and who, they say, is just as bad a character as he is a rider. He 
did not offer any apology to Mr. Eylmers, thus provoking a very light reprimand 
from Chevalier de Saxe, which degenerated into an argument and a challenge 
thrown to the chevalier by the prince for the next day's morning. (Brevern de la 
Gardie 1919, 148; emphasis mine—A.E.) 


According to this version, Shcherbatov, "bad character" that he may have 
been, did not affront the chevalier, but accidentally disturbed his companion 
(cf. Protasov 1880, 63). Saxe decided to enact the role of an authority super- 
vising polite behavior; despite the chevaliers superior age and rank, his inter- 
locutor did not accept this rebuke, which exacerbated the conflict. 

The difference in ranks between Shcherbatov and Chevalier de Saxe was, 
indeed, considerable, as was that in age: Nikolai Shcherbatov, born on July 20, 
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1777, was ten years younger than his opponent. They were separated by many 
years of regular service: Catherine II promoted Saxe to colonel (polkovnik; 6th 
class) in 1795, whereas Shcherbatov received the same rank only in 1808.? On 
February 3, 1792, Prince Nikolai had been promoted to sublieutenant (pod- 
porutchik), which raised him to the 10th position of the Table of Ranks. 
Chevalier de Saxe came to Russia in the winter of 1794-1795 and, as a 
trained military man from a princely family, was very well received at the 
Russian court.? Stedingk’s account generously presents the distinction that 
Chevalier de Saxe enjoyed before the affair with Shcherbatov occurred: 


He has been treated here like a foreign prince. The empress embraced him, 
admitted him to her society, and gave him a pension of 2,000 [rubles?], which 
she gives to foreign princes who enter into Russian service. A major for three 
months, he was promoted to colonel three weeks ago and admitted to small 
balls given in the Tauride Palace for the young court. There has even been a 
consideration of reestablishing for him the pension his brother [father?—A.E.], 
Prince Xavier, enjoyed in Poland. (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 147) 


This is, in fact, the only context in which the foreign origin of Saxe is 
emphasized—with a distinctively positive connotation. It seems logical but 
also significant that foreign origin is not separated here from the social posi- 
tion: “foreign prince” is a distinct category. In terms of social standing, both 
actors are assessed against institutions supporting noble distinction: rank, 
family, access to the court, and favors received from the court. 

Despite the obvious indicators of high distinction, the way Saxe is intro- 
duced in contemporary accounts is very significant. When he arrived in Rus- 
sia, Stedingk presented him as “a legitimated child of the former administra- 
tor and royal prince Xavier de Saxe” (108). Aleksandr Protasov, who belonged 
to the court of Grand Duke Aleksandr Pavlovich and was therefore one of the 
best informed observers we have, makes the peculiarity of this status explicit: 
Saxe, the first cousin (cousin germain) of the elector, is socially distinguished, 
his dubious origin notwithstanding: “Despite the misalliance of his father, 
who married a countess, he has been highly distinguished by the empress and 
obtained the position of colonel in our service" (emphasis mine—A.E.).'* 

Shcherbatov's origin did not require any comment for locals—he repre- 
sented an old family carrying princely titles (like the Dolgorukie, Golitsyny, 
Urusovy), and his family name was reminiscent of Riurik, the legendary 
founder both of Russian statehood and of the most prestigious branches 
of the Russian aristocracy (including the Shcherbatovs), which was known 
even to some informed foreigners (Corberon 1901, 287).? Protasov explains 
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Shcherbatov’s initial gesture (a gesture of provocation, as he thinks) by the 
young mans pride. 

Thus, although the difference in ranks was supposed to prevent a noble 
from challenging his superior, however offended the former might feel, in 
the case of the Shcherbatov-Saxe conflict, the specific lineage on either side 
could be a factor casting doubt on the symbolic hierarchy of the individuals 
involved. This uncertainty has to be taken into account in the interpretation of 
the whole incident and of the way different participants in it behaved. 


Chevalier de Saxe vs. Prince Shcherbatov: Point d'Honneur and Its Armed 
Defense in Russia 


Saxe expected Shcherbatov to come the next day after the Ekaterinhof 
ride, but he only showed up, with his unnamed second, a couple of days 
later, citing his being on duty as an excuse (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148). 
Apparently not satisfied with this excuse and possibly incited by another 
high-ranking émigré, the chevalier suggested a combat à outrance, a duel 
that would end only when one of the adversaries was unable to keep fight- 
ing or would beg for mercy. The English ambassador, again, appears some- 
how involved in the story: 


Unfortunately for the chevalier, there was then in his house a Count de Broglie, 
an émigré and colonel in Russian service, who is thought to be a big adventurist, 
but whom Mr. Whitworth introduces everywhere. These gentlemen [Saxe and 
Broglie], a bit surprised by the apology and maybe by the manner in which this 
young man [Shcherbatov] has showed himself, suggested to the latter pistols 
and all possible arms for an all-out fight. (148)! 


This passage further complicates the picture we initially had of the actors. 
According to Stedingk, other individuals played significant roles in how the 
story of the conflict developed. Shcherbatov and his second expected a lighter 
duel considering the moderately serious affront: "He suggested that the fight 
stop after first injury, [but this only gave] another reason to these gentlemen 
[Saxe and Broglie] to insist and to continue their jokes" (148). Shcherbatov's 
second, probably frightened by the prospect of a murder and the duels legal 
consequences, eventually withdrew. Left alone, the young prince was asked to 
leave as well, without any agreement found. 

A "light duel; which probably referred to fencing until first blood, was 
easier to hide and was in many respects a different sort of trial (Vostrikov 
2004, 240)." This must explain the fact that Shcherbatov’s second and 
Shcherbatov himself were absolutely not ready for the turn of events, which 
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exposed their lives and careers to obvious risk. As a result, the host showed 
Shcherbatov the door in an abrupt manner. Thus, the chevalier (and his 
ally) used the polite codes of aristocratic culture in order to symbolically 
dominate his opponent in a situation where a mild form of fight could look 
like a desirable compromise, a form of conciliation, which would make both 
officers part of one imaginary community (Gordin 1996, 17). A historian 
of duels in Russia emphasizes this complexity of negotiations around the 
fight: being a feature of corporative right, the duel consolidated all noblemen 
as having equal rights to defend their honor, while it could be employed 
to highlight inequalities within the broadly defined community (Vostrikov 
2004, 157-158). | 

According to one common view, circulating in European writings on the 
Russian empire, the Russian nobility, subjected to the despotism of its govern- 
ment, was not familiar with the notion of point d'honneur (Corberon 1901, 
111).? For the French, in contrast, the point d'honneur and its armed defense 
was an essential quality of the nation, according to such eighteenth-century 
authors as Montesquieu and Voltaire, who were particularly authoritative for 
the Russian educated elite and critical toward the practice of duels (Reyfman 
1999, 38, 297; Kiernan 1988, 61, 171).? 

Dueling was not unknown in Russia before 1789, but documented cases 
are very few.? It was legally banned in Russia since Peter I (before the practice 
actually became widespread in Russia), and Catherine II confirmed this ban 
in a special manifesto in 1787 (Vostrikov 2004, 37-53).”' This official attitude 
notwithstanding, the empress demonstrated a subtle attitude toward armed 
conflicts occurring among her subjects. For instance, exploring the circum- 
stances of the duel between Prince P. M. Golitsyn and a certain major Lavrov, 
where a significant difference in social status was a delicate issue, she wrote 
to Prince Grigorii Potemkin: "I guess we do not have a place where this case 
could be judged properly, for in this case service and honor are intertwined 
and can easily be abused [legko poterpet’ mogut]" (Ekaterina II and Grigorii 
Potemkin 1997, 80).” 

There were therefore at least three considerations in light of which 
Shcherbatov's attempts to defend his honor could potentially look illegitimate: 
he was significantly younger than his opponent, he had a lower rank, and, 
finally, he represented a corporation, the Russian nobility, which, according to 
widespread critical narratives, did not have the established practice of defend- 
ing its own honor. His way of conducting talks with Saxe did not help to prove 
his legitimacy. Up to this point, Shcherbatov, who initiated the duel (if not the 
conflict in general), broke its conventions at least twice: first, he did not show 
up at the appointment, and second, he did not accept the conditions offered 
by the challenged party. While Gordin identifies the lack of respect of codes as 
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a local feature (Gordin 1996, 27), according to the studies of dueling in early 
modern Italy or in modern Germany, the actual fight was certainly the most 

. dramatic, but only one, component of the complex negotiation of the con- 
flict. According to Frevert, "It was not the outcome of the duel which deter- 
mined whether or not the duelists were men of honour, but the fact that the 
duel was staged at all” (1995, 13).^* Saxe arguably won this round of the con- 
frontation: the second encounter made further negotiation impossible, which, 
in Stedingk’s version of the story, resulted in a violent clash in the theater. 


Chevalier de Saxe vs. Prince Shcherbatov: Fight in the Playhouse and the 
Making of Communities 


In the rare cases when a foreigner was involved in a duel with a Russian 
noble, the whole event might appear to be a major test of legitimacy for the 
Russian nobility as a whole. In the episode in question, what looks like mutual 
provocation of the opponents was so successful that the offense reached the 
level of physical violence. 

In order to provide an explanation for this final episode, which all those 
commenting perceived as most extraordinary, and some as unfortunate, 
each letter-writer offers a set of more or less explicit causes. Most of them are 
related to the essential qualities of the opponents, presented in such a way 
that these qualities account for the share of responsibility of each side. All 
three letters mention, for instance, Shcherbatov's young age, although it does 
not appear to be the main reason for the incident. When the narrative offers 
more complexity, the account involves a wider range of actors, adding new 
dimensions to the narrative. 

According to Whitworth, Saxe was a passive sufferer, a victim, pushed to an 
involuntary act of violence. The English envoy affirms that at the theater this 
"most amiable and promising young man" "received such rude and provoking 
language from his antagonist, who had previously declined meeting him in 
the field, that he was induced to strike him" (Whitworth 1795). 

In Protasov’s view, Shcherbatov was a victim of his pride and of some 
well-wishers, who transmitted to him the insults Saxe would have addressed 
to him. In a similar vein, Stedingk’s account of the final act of the conflict 
suggests that Shcherbatov's behavior was guided by his social circle: 


Driven by the spirit of revenge and incited by his friends, some days later, Prince 
Shcherbatov accosted the chevalier in a corridor at the theater and came out 
with many swearwords, for which the latter retaliated by a good slap across the 
face. The prince, wearing a tailcoat and carrying no sword, struck him violently 
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with his stick in the middle of the face, by which the chevalier was gravely 
injured and lost a lot of blood. (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148) 


In addition, Stedingk expands the circle of social actors. He introduces two 
more individuals involved (passively or actively) in different phases of the con- 
flict. Interestingly, mentioning each of them leads to citing Whitworth’s name: 
the English ambassador's social circle played a significant role in this conflict. 
His nephew Eylmers was the starting point of the quarrel, and his protégé 
Count de Broglie caused the failure of the duel.” All references to social net- 
works remain, however, implicit or insignificant before the accounts arrive at 
the point of the fight. In the immediate aftermath of the initial exchange of 
blows, communities became subjects of the action along with the individuals. 
In his report, Stedingk describes what followed Shcherbatov's stroke: 


People called for help [cria à lassassin]; the chevalier de Saxe grabbed the prince 
and held him pressed against the wall in such a way as to strangle him, while 
Mister Macarthy, who had run up, rained punches upon him and cursed the 
police in Russia, which were not coming to lend a strong hand and to arrest 
such a murderer. Russian officers, from the guards and others, were quiet wit- 
nesses of the scene. The foreigners and some ladies showed support for the che- 
valier. (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148-149) 


Although it provides a different vision of how the public present at the violent 
scene reacted, Protasov’s letter also opposes the energetic reaction of “foreign- 
ers" to the passive attitudes of locals. When Prince Shcherbatov hit his offender 
with his stick, "all the foreigners" made common cause with the chevalier and 
started harassing the young Russian. The Prussian envoi, Count Tauentzien, 
cried “A moi, mes amis" —^Help, my friends!” (Protasov 1880, 63). Protasov 
affirms that Russians also formed a group, but they were observing and com- 
menting, not acting. In his version, too, the tussle pitted against each other 
not just two individuals, not two individuals and their companions, but rather 
two large groups: “foreigners” and “Russians.” The opposition was so strong 
that a foreign minister even called on foreigners to face the Russian aggressor 
as a united front." | 

In other words, the synchronic sources also interpret the structure and the 
meaning of the conflict in two ways: as an incident involving two socially 
identifiable individuals and as a point of general confrontation between for- 
eigners and Russians. However, the accounts following the events mobilize 
the language of generalized group description only when it comes to the 
violent opposition. In contrast to the actual duel, which staged communality 
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within an imaginary group, this failed one crystalized differences. From one 
document to another, the differences are discursively orchestrated (possibly 
in a retrospective mode) in a variety of ways, making social success, ranks, 
education, or temper responsible for the extraordinary event. 


David and Goliath, or the Jacobins in the Playhouse 


Catherine II’s response to the incident, which was publicized about a 
month after the discussed events, demonstrates a skillful navigation between 
the two identified levels: that of individuals and that of communities. In her 
letter of June 12, 1795 to Friedrich-Melchior Grimm, the usual addressee of 
her epistolary self-fashioning, the empress seems to respond to the father of 
the chevalier, but also to the community of the European cosmopolitan nobil- 
ity, which, she knew, was going to discuss the affair." Her story incriminates 
Saxe junior: the chevalier started a quarrel with an inoffensive child (“snot- 
ty-nosed,’ as she calls Shcherbatov), who responded to him with “a little and 
very little stick across the face” (Ekaterina II 1878, 643). Explaining the way 
she resolved the conflict, the empress resorts to paternalistic language: 


The snot-nosed [son] has been sent to his father, in the country; the father will 
flog him, should he so wish, but he is a very gentle little boy, whereas the che- 
valier de Saxe is a big gangling fellow, who is twice as big and as strong as the 
former and who started to appeal here to women more than to men; in a word, 
it is a very ugly affair. (Ekaterina II 1878, 643) 


Nikolai Shcherbatov, born on July 20, 1777, was about to turn eighteen 
when the conflict took place, but the empress insists on his juvenile status, 
lowering his age in the course of writing her letter: “un enfant de 15 a 16 
ans” [a fifteen- or-sixteen-year old kid] transforms into a “morveux de 15 ans” 
[a fifteen-year old snot-nose] without proper agency—his father is in charge 
of his behavior. By contrast, Chevalier de Saxe appears much more mature, 
virile (he pleases women), and physically stronger than his opponent. The 
entire description emphasizes his responsibility for the affair: he quarrels with 
the “kid” and then slaps him in public (in all the other versions, the prince 
somehow verbally provoked his opponent—but not in Catherine's). To cre- 
ate the simple narrative I have just reconstructed—a stronger and older man 
offends a weaker and younger boy—she uses general characterizations of their 
bodily constitution and temper: “un grand flandrin" (a big gangling fellow) 
versus “un petit garcon tout doux" (a very gentle little boy). An implicit 
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reference to David and Goliath, “often thought of ... as prototype duellists” 
(Kiernan 1988, 22), is not really necessary to understand on which side the 
empresss sympathies are. In sum, the "trés vilaine affaire" (very ugly affair) is 
the result of transgressive behavior on the part of Chevalier de Saxe, and this 
is reflected in the empress's decision to banish him. 

Catherines final conclusion is somewhat unexpected: it turns to the ques- 
tion of émigrés in general. Her verdict, disseminated via her letter to Grimm, 
favors neither Saxe nor the group he found himself representing: “Truth 
should be said: most of all these émigré heads are very bad heads. But it's one 
of two things: either they will change in Russia, or they will have to leave" 
(Ekaterina II 1878, 643). Foreigners who expect to be accepted in Russia have 
to accommodate their behavior to the local moral standards overseen by the 
empress. 

Thus, the status of political refugee did not free the entire social group of 
possible moral and political suspicion. This status could be interpreted in their 
favor or become a stigma—depending on how they acted. This ambiguity could 
have some importance for the way both Shcherbatov and Catherine operated 
in 1795: a killed émigré prince would certainly become a victim, which would 
be a major embarrassment in light of the official policy of support adopted by 
the Russian court. At the same time, social elites might feel that refugees from 
France, attempting to act according to their conceptions of social hierarchy, 
had forgotten that they were guests. Any of their actions could be considered 
as an attack on the social order of the country that hosted them, as ingratitude 
and, in the gravest cases, as sedition. In these circumstances, aristocratic pride 
could be interpreted as its opposite—a call for disorder. 

Indeed, during the fight, somebody was explaining to Count Valerian 
Zubov, the brother of the empresss favorite who was then in the playhouse, 
that the "Jacobins" wanted to insult Russian nobles. This possibly anecdotal 
remark seems to be representative of what some noblemen and the empress 
herself thought: since Russia presented itself as the guardian of the absolutist 
social order in Europe, any attack against its nobility could be considered as a 
seditious gesture.” After the incident, Protasov writes, a foreigner remarked 
that Russias international reputation would suffer as a result of this mishap. 
“Un soufflet vaut la vie, would be Valerian Zubov's response—“a slap across 
the face costs one their life" (Protasov 1880, 63). This maxim of aristocratic 
morality is a significant result of the conflict: the Russian general teaches 
polite manners to foreigners, being confident about his country's place on the 
civilizational map of the world. It is in Russia where the moral standards of 
aristocratic society were now set, after the fall of the French monarchy. . 
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If Protasov emphasizes the shockingly aggressive behavior of the foreigners 
who happened to be in the theater the night of the conflict, Stedingk finds the 
reaction of the Russians to the chevalier’s misfortune uncalled for. He explains 
it as a product of existing resentment at foreigners success at court: 


Many local people were delighted by the stigmatization (flétrissure) this affair 
caused to a foreigner of distinction; so much do they cordially hate the foreigners, 
and they are furious to see them acquire and enjoy favors of which they are so jealous 
themselves. The same day, there was a big ball in the city, and I was assured that it 
was a real triumph for the Russians, when the news reached their knowledge, and 
that they demonstrated a joy almost insulting for the foreigners who were present 
at the party. (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 149; emphasis mine—A.E.) 


According to Protasov, while many foreigners intended to take revenge on 
Shcherbatov in place of the chevalier, the empresss intervention and the 
expulsion of Chevalier de Saxe from the country "lowered the foreigners 
voices" (a fait baisser le ton à tous les étrangers) (Protasov 1880, 64). In these 
circumstances, the choice for the latter was either to change their style of 
behavior, or to try to find a place far from the court and the capital, where 
their status was both confirmed and challenged. At least, this is how some 
Observers perceived the noble refugees' situation in Russia. In August 1795, 
Count Fedor Rostopchin, who returned to St. Petersburg after a year-long 
exile, wrote to a peer: "The émigrés, by dint of saying and doing silly things, 
are starting to annoy and hold themselves up weakly ... Many of them have 
gone to Crimea to set up farms there; they will finish, I believe, by starving" 
(Rostopchin 1876, 108).” 


Point d'Honneur and Nationalist Rhetoric 


According to Kutlubitskii's story, the conflict in this case was mainly due to 
the fact that the foreign prince, who was very handsome, came to St. Peters- 
burg with the purpose of charming Catherine II. It provoked a counter-action 
from the camp of the empresss favorite, Platon Zubov, and the entrapment 
mission was easy to accomplish because of the foreigner’s hubris. This inter- 
pretation of the public physical violence points at the status insecurity felt by 
Zubov and his entourage (the degree of the favorites involvement is not clear 
in the story): the favorites position needed to be defended against a proud and 
self-confident stranger. 

In Kutlubitskiis anecdote Shcherbatov demonstrates awareness of the infe- 
rior symbolic status of his country, symbolized by the obscurity of Russian 
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theater and by the exoticism of the Russian language. Approaching the titled 
foreigner, he performs a test confirming his suspicion of eee and resorts 
to nationalistic insults and physical violence. 

Kutlubitskii’s account could serve as a valid illustration of Liah Greenfeld’s 
conception of the formation of Russian national identity. Greenfeld consid- 
ers status insecurity and ressentiment as key factors pushing the Russian elite 
to the adoption of a national identity. While Greenfeld's account of Russia's 
rising awareness of and then competition with what she calls the West as the 
path to emerging national consciousness corroborates existing views (see, for 
instance, Rogger 1960), her treatment of social history is more controversial. 
“The turn to national identity, undertaken by the serving elite,’ she writes, 
“was precipitated by a protracted situation of status inconsistency among the 
aristocracy, the increasing psychological untenability and disintegration of its 
identity as an estate” (Greenfeld 1990, 552). According to Greenfeld, the social 
reforms initiated by Peter I, and the Table of Ranks of 1721/1722 as their ulti- 
mate expression, as well as the legal measures that followed—especially the - 
Manifesto on the Freedom of the Nobility of 1762—brought about a major 
identity crisis in the serving elite exempt from obligatory service. Catherine 
ITs social policy was particularly important in accelerating "the revolution in 
the subjective perception by the nobility of its situation" (560) and, eventually, 
its turn to nationalism. In other words, Greenfeld pictures the rise of national- 
ism as a shift from social (and, in particular, professional) identity as the basis 
of group solidarity to the adoption of national identity—first by the noble 
elite, which subsequently propagated it within the rest of society (Greenfeld 
1990, 550, 552). 

The circumstances and the outcome of the Shcherbatov vs. Saxe duel, first 
aborted and then completed, demonstrate that the cultural codes regulating 
noble self-perception were more complex, First, in this analysis, I have high- 
lighted an amalgam of negative identities circulating in the de facto cosmo- 
politan society of St. Petersburg: insolent newcomers and a subjugated elite 
trading independence against favors. Second, the entire story, which ended 
in Teplice in 1802, proved European ethnographers wrong: the omnipres- 
ence of imperial justice in Russia did not deprive its elite of strong affiliation 
with noble professional corporations through such notions as point d'hon- 
neur. Catherine II’s intervention postponed the duel, but it eventually took 
place, although abroad. Aristocratic self-consciousness remained as strong as 
ever. Count Karl Nesselrode, a Baltic German in Russian service, wrote to 
his father that during the duel Shcherbatov bore himself *with nobility and 
honor" (Nesselrode 2:176-177). Finally, the case under discussion demon- 
strates that corporate and national discourses were closely intertwined in the 
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1790s, just as they were in the 1730s. Deprecating remarks about foreign peers 
were often chauvinistic rather than nationalistic in pragmatic terms. But this 
did not exclude the occasional use of nationalistic rhetoric, such as in Count 
Petr Zavadovskiis comment in a letter to a peer in August 1797: “We have 
many French here; and we expect more, but the arrogance typical of them 
does not fly high here, and they fall on the ground instantly” (Zavadovskii 
1877, 184). Ultimately, as Russians saw themselves as inheritors of the mantle 
of nobility, nationalist inflections in their discourse only served to strengthen 
their corporatist identity, rather than to subsume it under the imagined vision 
of the nation. 
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F. 961, Fr.EIV. no. 207. Osten-Sacken, Karl Ivanovitch. Journal de mes occupations relatives à la place 
que joccupe auprés de Son [Altesse] Impériale Mgr le Grand Duc Constantin Pawlowicz et de 
tout le cours de ma vie (1784-1804). 
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Foreign Office. 65/30. Whitworth, Charles. “A dispatch from St. Petersburg, May 23, 1795? 


Notes 


1. See Shcherbatov 2006, 35; Golovine 1910, 78. 

2. Among a few available accounts of the postponed fight, the letter of Prince de Ligne to 
Marquis de Bonnay is the most detailed (see Mansel 2002, 282-283). 

3. Onthe stereotypes about Russia circulating in Western Europe, see Poe 2000. 

4. Catherine II to Senac de Meilhan, June 11, 1791. For further comments on the principles 
of promotion and on the notion of emulation (as well as on its use in the management of human 
resources), see the chapter by Igor Fedyukin in this volume. 

5. In spring 1793, 2,424 French were identified by Russian authorities (Turilova and 
Rostislavlev 1998, 300). A certain number of them served in the Russian army. See the list of those 
who were among the Military Colleges staff in Cherkasov 2000. 

6. Grand Dukes Aleksandr and Konstantin went there for an evening ride with their retinue 
(Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148; KFZh 1795, 378-379). Chevalier de Saxe and Prince Shcherbatov 
were among others in the heterogeneous crowd. For a description of this custom, see, e.g., Corberon 
1901, 256-257. | | 

7. (1) Aleksandr Protasov's (1742-1799) letter to the count Aleksandr Vorontsov from St. 
Petersburg, dated May 15, 1795 (Protasov 1880, 63-64). (2) A dispatch by the British minister Charles 
Whitworth (1752-1825) sent from St. Petersburg on May 23, 1795 (The National Archives, Kew. For- 
eign Office. 65/30. Whitworth, Charles.). I am very grateful to Sergei Polskoi for informing me about 
this report and providing a copy of it. (3) A letter from St. Petersburg by a Swedish diplomat, count 
Kurt von Stedingk (1746-1837), dated May 28, 1795 (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 147-150). I contrast 
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them with the account of events sent by Catherine II to Friedrich-Melchior Grimm discussed in more 
detail below (Ekaterina II 1878, 642-643). 

8. Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148; The National Archives, Kew. Foreign Office. 65/30. 
Whitworth, Charles. To facilitate reading this summary account of the incident, the sources for each 
set of facts in this and next sentences are documented in a note following each sentence. 

9. Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148; The National Archives, Kew. Foreign Office. 65/30. 
Whitworth, Charles; cf. Ekaterina II 1878, 642. 

10. Protasov 1880, 63; Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 148; The National Archives, Kew. Foreign 
Office. 65/30. Whitworth, Charles, 2; cf. Ekaterina II 1878, 642-643. 

11. Protasov 1880, 63; Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 149; The National Archives, Kew. Foreign 
Office. 65/30. Whitworth, Charles, 2-3; Ekaterina II 1878, 643. 

12. His military career started in 1785, when Prince Grigorii Shcherbatov, following the cus- 
tom, enrolled his sons in military service to guarantee them a higher rank by the moment they actually 
started their service (Shcherbatov 2006, 33). Shcherbatov's impressive service record is available on the 
website of the “Patriotic War of 1812” Project: http://www.runivers.ru/doc/patriotic_war/participants/ 
detail. php?ID=436435 (accessed February 20, 2015). 

13. A diplomat notes on January 9, 1795: "Mr. the chevalier de Saxe ... arrived here and has 
had the honor to be introduced to the empress and to have dinner with H. M. last Monday. He used 
to be the second major in French service, in the hussar regiment of Saxony. He entered into that [of 
Russia] service with a grade of lieutenant colonel” (Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 108). The Chevalier 
was invited to the court table on January 13, 1795 and on February 4 (with “foreign ministers and 
nobility”). The empress honored him with an invitation to her table on Easter Monday, April 2; the 
court journal identifies him as “Count Chevalier de Saxe” (KFZh 1795, 60, 139, 288). 

14. Joseph de Saxe was the son of François-Xavier de Saxe (1730-1806), a royal prince, and 
a countess Chiara Spinucci (1741-1792). Louis XVI legitimized this morganatic marriage in 1781 
(Thévenot 1874, 28) and their children held the title of the counts de Lusace (Graf von Lausitz). This 
feature of Saxe's status resonates in memoirs: Riboper identifies Chevalier as an illegitimate son of the 
duke Maximilian of Saxony (who was, in fact, the chevalier’s cousin). For the family genealogy, see 
Xavier de Saxe 2006, 14 (for more details, Terraux 2005). On Joseph de Saxe’s educational and profes- 
sional background in France, see Thévenot 1874, 27, 44, 56, 57, 80, 111. 

15. In Karl Osten-Sackens laconic notice, the chevalier, recently promoted to colonel, con- 
fronts the prince Shcherbatov, an officer from the Semenovskii regiment (RNB, f. 961, Fr.EIV. no. 207, 
]. 2570b.). 

16. On Ferdinand-Frangois, count de Broglie, see Courcelles 1822, 488-490. 

17. For an account of a light duel, which occurred between two sergeants of the Semenovskii 
regiment in 1785, see Dolgorukov 2004, 107-109. 

18. This view of Russian nobility, deprived of group consciousness independent of the state 
service, is contested in Confino 1993 and Dubina 2008, where Russian nobles’ legal and symbolic 
status is discussed in a comparative perspective. 

19. For Russian echoes of this criticism, see Reyfman 1999, 66-70; dueling is famously rid- 
iculed in Denis Fonvizins comedy The Brigadeer (1769), where a character considers throwing a 
challenge to his father in imitation of what is supposed to be French customs. In the 1787 Mani- 
festo, Catherine II also argues that prejudices (predubezhdeniia) that underpin this practice have been 
imported from abroad and not inherited from ancestors (Vostrikov 2004, 45, 155-156). 

20. On the history of dueling in imperial Russia, see Gordin 1996; Katsura 1999; Vostrikov 
2004. 

21. According to Petrine legislation, all the participants of a duel, including seconds, were to 
be punished by death. Although historians understand dueling as an extralegal practice, necessar- 
ily directed against the state in that it challenged what Max Weber calls its “monopoly on violence" 
(Spierenburg 1998; Gordin 1996, 17-18; Vostrikov 2004, 35), this punishment was never applied. 
Compare with judicial practice in German lands in the same period summarized by Frevert: "Ihe 
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conspicuous interest on the part of the princes in imposing bans on duelling stood in marked contrast 
to their general practice of granting pardons” (1995, 15). 

22. For a summary of the conflict, see Ekaterina II and Grigorii Potemkin 1997, 644-645. 

23. Weinstein, a specialist of early modern Italy, where the duel of honor was “reinvented . . . as 
both an art and a social institution" (Weinstein 1994, 211), expands the signifying sphere of the duel 
far beyond the actual fight: "The duel scenario is poorly understood if we consider one part as form 
and the other as substance, the exchange of cartelli as play-acting and the exchange of blows as the real 
thing ... both words and action were part of the contest, the aim of which was to shame one's enemies 
and to defend, display and enhance ones own honour. The duel imagined (and avoided) was as real 
and as serious as the duel fought" (217). 

24. In Russia, more specifically, even a promise of satisfaction outside the imperial borders 
could be considered as an honorable arrangement. See, for instance, the episode with multiple chal- 
lenges thrown against the count Fedor Rostopchin in 1794 by his Russian peers, in some respects 
(namely, Catherine IIs reaction) similar to the case under study here (Rostopchin 1876, 98-100, 104, 
113). 

25. One more individual, whose connection with the British ambassador is not clear, is in the 
center of Whitworth's report: McCarthy, an Irish gentleman, who was Saxe' second. 

26. Stedingks report also adds that Tauentzien threatened the police lieutenant, demanding 
the immediate release of the arrested chevalier, and spoke against the country in general (Brevern de 
la Gardie 1919, 149). 

27. The empress writes about her trouble in responding to the prince: “Now, Prince Xavier 
begs forgiveness for his son, but I can't" (Ekaterina II 1878, 643; see Brevern de la Gardie 1919, 150). 

28. On the use of the term Jacobin in Russia, see Strange 1960, 133-136. 

29. Chevalier de Saxe, after having left Russia, served in the Neapolitan army in commanding 
positions. The Comte Roger de Damas, who served with him and also fought a duel against him, 
dedicated to the Chevalier a few passages in his memoirs (Damas 1913, 253-254, 259, 262, 282, 286). 
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Between Friends, the Coachman 


Enlightenment Encounters Empire in Russias Eighteenth Century 


John Randolph 


Friendship and lofty thoughts of spiritual progress frame Aleksandr 
Radishchev’s searing Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow—at least until the 
first word of its second sentence. “Having dined with my friends, I lay down 
in my wagon. The coachman, as was his custom .. ? (Radishchev 1992, 7). 
But wait: “The coachman" (iamshchik): Who is he? Friend or stranger?’ Part 
of that inner circle whose food and company our narrator has just left, or 
part of the outside world he now wants to explore? The novel's moral pro- 
gram hangs on such spatial and social distinctions. On the one hand, as 
Andreas Schónle has observed, Journey is about getting out. It takes the 
form of a rolling “quest for truth and sound moral judgment,’ that propels 
us as far as possible beyond “the seat of political authority” so that—outside 
its baleful influence—we can learn to “see straight” and hear the “voice of 
nature" (Schónle 2000, 20). Yet Journey is also a novel about forming inti- 
mate relationships. Radishchev does not imagine that the things he learns 
will be embraced by the settled and the comfortable (and indeed Empress 
Catherine II ordered it burned). Yet he hopes his Journey will be shared by 
some small circle of sympathetic individuals: “by him, who with me empa- 
thizes with the sufferings of our brethren; who supports me in my progress” 
(Radishchev 1992, 6). . 

Yet who are these coachmen—and where do they fit—in this spatial and 
social program of enlightenment through movement? On a literal level, there 
is no one in Journey “who supports me in my progress" more than that partic- 
ular group of imperial Russian subjects known as iamshchiki (literally "relay 
men, or more generically coachmen), along with their wives and daughters 
(iamskie zhény and docheri). They are his constant helpers and companions, 
continually and intimately involved in all his efforts. They handle and harness 
his horses, and mount his wagon to drive them. They provide fresh horses to 
replace his exhausted ones, as he pulls up to each station. Coach-wives and 
coach-daughters sell him food, coffee, and shelter; in at least one case they 
offer sex for sale as well (in Valdai: Radishchev 1992, 58). Though the Traveler 
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A Postal Troika in Winter Landscape, by Aleksandr Orlovskii, (engr. by Beggrov, 1819). Photo Vladimir 
Terebenin, Yuri Molodkovets. © The State Hermitage Museum. 


can and does refuse the latter, he cannot say no to the rest. He is dependent on 
the relay and the society of its obligated subjects from the time he finishes his 
first dinner in St. Petersburg. 

Yet the text is vague and uncertain in its exploration of just how he relates 
to this particular class of companions. At some points in Radishchev’s story 
coachmen seem to symbolize the common humanity of the Russian people; at 
other points, that humanity's corruption; still elsewhere they remain liminal 
figures whose elusive presence underscores the limitations of the Traveler's 
ability to achieve his aims of education via exit. How can we tell if we are away 
from the “seat of political authority” with all these obligated people around? 
Can his Journey enable and emancipate understanding, if it depends most 
basically not on the sympathies of well-wishers, but the assistance of this par- 
ticular society of the road? 

In this, as I will argue, Radishchev's Journey faithfully reflects a broader dis- 
comfort among Russias ruling elites about the relay, and its role in the com- 
munications on which modern Russias development depended. An ancient 
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technique of empire, the practice of obligating subjects to maintain postal 
relays (an obligation known in Russia as the iamskaia povinnost’) not only 
survived but expanded following the broader revolution in imperial Russian 
civilization ushered in by Peter the Great. These relays provided two services 
necessary to imperial statecraft and sociability alike: on-demand transporta- 
tion of authorized individuals and goods (proezd) via the constant exchange 
of horses, and the scheduled delivery of correspondence between the empire's 
towns and capitals (pochta) (Gurliand 1900; Vigilev 1979; Cvetkovski 2006, 
88-183). By the end of the century, however, not only Radishchev, but other 
culturally ambitious individuals—up to and including the innermost circles 
of imperial authority—began to wonder whether this particular method of 
sustaining overland communications was hindering the empires further 
progress. To others, by contrast, relay obligation had come to symbolize the 
specific, obligation-based vision of an empire of estates (sosloviia) that they 
felt was key to Russias distinctive form of modern civilization. 

In the following essay I explore this controversy, in two parts. I begin by 
recalling the deeper imperial history of Russia's relay roads, comparing them 
not only with those of other premodern empires, but with the commercial 
postal systems developed by Europes early modern states. This history allows 
us to understand the kinds of conflicts—sometimes violent, sometimes 
philosophical—that arose when elite travelers entered the relay system in 
the eighteenth century. These clashes, I argue, stemmed not merely from the 
economic or cultural differences between elite travelers and their coachmen, 
but from their different relationship to imperial obligation—and by exten- 
sion, to empire itself, as practiced by Muscovy's founders and extended by 
Peter and his successors. As a result, arguments about the relay transcended 
merely technical or organizational questions, in both literature and politics, 
to become a proxy for larger, civilizational debates about the future of the 
empire, as Russia entered the nineteenth century. 


Russia, Empire, and the Relay Systems of Early Modern Europe 


From the final waning of the Roman empires institutions in the early medi- 
eval period until the fifteenth century, most European principalities lacked a 
post, either in the sense of regular correspondence, or in the sense of trans- 
port via the exchange of draft animals. In either case, the building of a relay 
was essential. The term post itself descends in modern languages from the late 
Roman imperial expression posita statio (connoting a relay "station placed" 
rather than a "letter sent”). Like most other premodern empires, Rome cre- 
ated its relays via a direct obligation that fell on roadside populations. Rural 
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and provincial residents were required themselves to organize and supply 
permanent stations, keeping draft animals, wagons, drivers, and other road 
necessities constantly on hand, so that they could be requisitioned by autho- 
rized officials. A vital instrument of imperial statecraft globally, such relay 
obligations were also used by the Persians, Chins, Mongols, Ottomans, and 
Incans to support their relays.” With the disintegration of Roman imperial 
authority, relay obligations and the relays they supported fell into disuse in - 
medieval Europe. In the second half of the fifteenth century, however, Europe's 
monarchs began to create new royal relays, laying the foundation for early 
modern state communications.’ 

Aware of their princes’ own renascent interest in posts, European diplo- 
mats were immediately struck by the length and speed of Moscow’s relays, 
known as iamy, as they began to travel regularly to Muscovy in the sixteenth 
century (Gerbershtein 2008, 1:266-269; Baron 1967, 180-181, 223; Fletcher 
1966, 45-46). This has led some historians to describe Muscovy as having an 
earlier, bigger, and better “postal system” than early modern Europe. “They 
called them posts!,” A. N. Vigilev exults, taking evident pride in the fact that 
European travelers recognized the Muscovite relay as functionally the same as 
their own (Vigilev 1977, 1:114; Gerbershtein 2008, 1:266-267). Such equiv- 
alence hides an important difference, however. Though the posts created by 
Europes early modern monarchies imitated older imperial forms—not least 
in their terminology—they were nonetheless state-sponsored commercial 
enterprises. This manner of anchoring the relay in society—through monop- 
olizing markets, rather than through direct obligation—distinguished them 
from the previous imperial tradition of relay. 

Moscow's iam, by contrast, was one of this traditions last extensions.* The 
word iam itself—along with the practice of relay obligation—descended from 
Mongol imperial governance. It entered Eastern Slavic during the time of 
Russias submission to the descendants of Chinghis Khan. When Chingisid 
authority finally waned in the fifteenth century, the Princes of Moscow 
adopted both the term and the technique in service of their own pretensions 
to empire (Alef 1983)? From a purely functional standpoint, this made good 
sense. Already in the early fifteenth century Muscovy was larger than most 
contemporaneous European states. By the mid-seventeenth century, it would 
cover much of the northern span of the old Mongol domain, from Poland to 
the Pacific, necessitating a communications system on the scale of the Mon- 
gols famous relays (Kappeler 2001). 

Yet this new empires adoption of a classic imperial technique (relay 
obligation) simultaneously distinguished it from the commercially based 
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communicative networks being built by other early modern European states. 
Functionally and technologically the same—used to speed letters and 
travelers alike overland, through the exchange of horse power—the new 
European relays had a different footprint in society than the Russian iam. - 
Whereas the former marked the beginnings of a new commercial order, the 
latter was a distinct form of imperial life—a society of the road—created 
through obligation. 

Sometimes specific villages were organized into special relay settlements 
(iamskie slobody), and granted a combination of privileges to help them bear 
the difficult relay obligation. At other times and places, the relay obligation 
would spread across roadside villages and towns more generally, with a vari- 
ety of communities being obliged to maintain the relays, in a practice called 
mirskie otpuski. (Nor were these the only two forms of relay obligation. While 
in central Muscovy relay slobody and mirskie otpuski existed side by side, in 
other parts of Russias empire, other practices were used.’) 

Not even Peter I challenged the basic practices of obligation that were the 
iams underpinning in the core of his realm. On the contrary, both he and his 
successors relied on this system to provide their ever-expanding empire with 
an ever-expanding relay network. The introduction of poll-tax censuses (revi- 
zii) in the 1720s allowed relay obligation to be more carefully denominated 
in "souls" and horses (the number of adult men collectively responsible for 
supporting one draft animal; Gurliand 1900). In Pskov Province, for example, 
in the early nineteenth century, the special relay settlements supported one 
horse for every 25 souls, while merchants and townspeople supported one 
for every 200 and 337, respectively? The end result was that relay obligations 
were prepared to spread across the empires territory and populations as it 
grew? In the early 1760s, there were 574 relay stations in the empire, provid- 
ing 3,866 horses for postal service; in 1801, there were 3,222 stops, serving 
37,840 (Schlózer 1769, 303).'? 

This continuity in imperial technique defies common assertions that the 
Petrine era "Europeanized" Russias posts (Brückner 1888, 67-94). It is true 
that reformers of the early eighteenth century introduced new relay functions 
and services. Thus, in a personal decree of 1713, Peter expressly allowed “par- 
ticular" or private individuals to purchase relay requisitions (podorozhnye 
gramoty) to use for their travels. This laid the foundation of a civic culture of 
"riding post" in Russia, analogous to equivalent practices in European civil 
society.!! Peter also decreed the establishment of regular, scheduled dispatches 
of correspondence (ordinarnaia pochta, from the Latin ordinari post) between 
his capitals and provincial towns.” This made it possible for state, commercial, 
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and private correspondence alike to take on a routine, predictable, even socia- 
ble character. The fact that Peter called this “pochta” helped standardized Rus- 
sian relay vocabulary as well, with variations on the pan-European expression 
"post" slowly crowding out the older, Chingisid vocabulary of iam (in expres- 
sions like to travel po pochte “by post" and pochtovaia stantsiia “postal station? 

Still, these new, European functions did not change the essential socio- 
political foundation of Russias relays. They still rested in a form of imperial 
obligation, rather than commerce, a system that expanded without signifi- 
cant reform until the 1840s.? Such civil uses of this network as the Petrine 
Empire allowed—viz., “particular” travel and private mail—occurred within 
this frame. This is not to say that all mail and all travel passed through the 
official system, of course. If they were willing to move slowly—or if they could 
not afford an official requisition—nobles could and did travel na svoikh (on 
their own horses, with their own serf drivers). This still generally involved 
travel along established relay roads—which offered both routes and markets 
to aid the traveler—but was cheaper. A 1713 decree also expressly allowed 
relay servants (iamshchiki) to hire themselves out on the side. (This privilege 
was considered to be one way of helping them bear their official obligations.) 
Thus a traveler, arriving at a station, could seek to hire relay-mens horses on 
a voluntary basis, either to the next station or across the whole journey (na 
dobrovolnykh or na dolgikh). Private “occasions” or other such arrangements 
could similarly carry mail (Vigilev 1979; Storch 1803, 7:236-237). 

All the same, however, the world of commercial coaching services, both 
licit and illicit, developed within the framework (and at the stations and along 
the routes) set by the empires system of obligation. This served to increase the 
complexity and opacity of the social world on which elite travelers depended, 
as they sought to conduct their journeys. The ascribed, tax-roll identities of 
the laborers at any given station might be quite diverse. The coachmen avail- 
able for requisition or hire might include the residents of the special relay 
communities (the iamskie slobody), small-town and rural people (serfs as well 
as state peasants) obligated locally to serve the relay, as well as other people 

_ hired by such classes (or indeed by the iamskie slobody themselves) to serve 
in their stead. 

This confusion over where obligation ended and unencumbered society 
began was magnified by both the undistinguished appearance of the relay and 
the sheer geographical breadth of its reach. Visually, the look of Russia's posts 
was rural and plebeian, in keeping with the subaltern status of the peoples that 
served it. At a time when European cultures were beginning their century-long 
romance with smartly uniformed postmen, seated on fancily painted postal 
carriages, Russias relays wore homespun. “The postillions have no post-horns, 
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ride in their peasant clothing, and no longer wear the double-headed eagle on 
their chests,’ Heinrich Storch observed in 1803 (this last was a reference to 
a long-standing ideal dress code that the Russian government was only spo- 
radically able to enforce) (Storch 1803, 7:250). In their physical reach, as well, 
relay obligations confused the borders between town and country, between 
road and countryside. In Novgorod Province in the early nineteenth century, 
for example, the thirteen stations of Radishchevs Moscow-Petersburg relay 
road were supported by requisitions from over 70 villages. Of these, 37 were 
10 kilometers or more from the station they served; elsewhere, distances of 
100 kilometers or more between obligated community and relay station were 
recorded. Quite often and literally, the relay “road” was the entire human 
landscape, crisscrossing villages and fields as far as the eye could see. 

What tensions arose, when Russias Europeanized elites—the ennobled and 
distinguished foot-soldiers of its new, self-consciously enlightened Petrine 
civilization—entered this complex imperial space? 


Confronting the Relays 


We are quite typically conditioned to imagine eighteenth-century Russian 
elites in the serenity displayed in Dmitrii Levitskii's portraits: gazing quietly 
back out at us from the intimacy and comfort of some refined interior. Yet to 
pursue their ambitions to become such figures— privileged, educated, socia- 
ble—Russias elites of the eighteenth century could not remain permanently 
at home. Just like Radishchev' Traveler, they had to circulate—both phys- 
ically and virtually, by wagon and by letter. They had to enter the imperial 
landscape just described, whose resources they had to employ. If a variety of 
eighteenth-century sources are to be believed, however, the result was often a 
violent confusion, that raised the question of whether the empires obligated 
relay and Russias enlightened society were really compatible. 

Judicial cases provide one point of entry into this controversy. One might 
expect that banditry would be the biggest violent threat to Russias relay sys- 
tem, given the loneliness of early modern roads and the paucity of police 
presence. For the Imperial Senate, however, the more pressing problem was 
violence between elite travelers (official or unofficial) and populations obliged 
to serve the relay, a constant worry to which it returned in a stream of decrees 
in the first two-thirds of the eighteenth century. In 1728, for example, the 
Senate ordered travelers of all ranks to forgo beating coachmen, or throwing 
them in irons, when relay drivers refused to do such things as haul wood 
or hay, or to provide private servants the same service as soldiers. In 1749, 
the Senate again bemoaned the practice by "many such private travelers" of 
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taking too many horses at stations, failing to pay for them, and beating postal 
officers when they objected. In 1750 and then more emphatically in 1762, 
governors and military commanders around the empire were instructed to 
announce that travelers should neither insult nor beat obligated coachmen. 
From the other end, coachmen were enjoined “to in no way insult travelers,” 
nor in any way to display rudeness and incivility (nevezhestvo) in their dis- 
patch of their duties.’ 

Appeals to the Senate also begin to feature such incidents starting in the 
1730s: as when, for example, a corporal carrying a tea service from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow beat his coachmen, because the axle on his wagon broke, in 
1744; or when a general traveling from Siberia insisted coachmen haul him- 
self and his family from Vladimir to Moscow and then, when they arrived, 
gave the drivers a sound thrashing instead of a tip, and kept their harness to 
boot (this was in 1733).!° A particularly remarkable incident, involving Count 
Rastrelli—the future architect of Peterhof, the Winter Palace, and Smolnyi— 
occurred in 1732. Traveling from Moscow to St. Petersburg with his serving 
men, this Paris-born pioneer of European civilization in Russia came to the 
posting station of Bronnitsy and began to make extreme demands. He ordered 
the obligated coachmen to haul boats to a stream some ten kilometers away, 
and to then row these same boats upstream to Novgorod. There, he offered 
them what was, in essence, a meager tip rather than their specified allowance. 
When the relay's servants protested, they reported, Rastrelli and his men "beat 
us coachmen, without cause?” 

If coachmen reported nobles gone wild in the room the relay offered to 
their caprice, Petrine officials presented themselves as besieged by vulgar dis- 
order at the stations. In July of 1737, Ivan Bakinov, a retired sergeant, was 
appointed to be the bailiff (upravitel) of Riazan station, some two hundred 
kilometers southeast of Moscow.'? Rather than respecting his lawful authority, 
however, the headmen of the iam soon led a revolt against it, declaring with 
surly confidence that "you have no power over us as judge or justice; for we 
rule ourselves and are none of your business" (RGADA, f. 290, op. 1, d. 286, 
1737, l. 2-2ob.). They then cursed him with "all sorts of vile language and 
abused me with unrepeatable words.” Yet much worse was in store. 

The next evening, in a scene seemingly (and perhaps quite literally) stolen 
from a picaresque novel, one of the headmen broke into Bakinov's house, with 
an axe (or so Bakinov tells us). "Why have you come at such an hour?” Bakinov 
supposedly cried. “I have come to get rid of no friend of mine,’ the headman 
coldly replied. The bailiff thought quickly: "Seeing this, and not desiring to 
die in vain, I brought him a glass of wine, which he then drank, and said: 
‘God smiles on you, for now.” Placated, the coachman then left. Yet the chaos 
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continued, Bakinov claims: when he tried to denounce their leader’s villainy 
at the villages church the following day (a Sunday), he was greeted by a hail 
of insults, stones and threats, alongside insolent bleating on postal horns. A 
loyal detachment of coachmen from the town of Kasimov, sent to assist a Per- 
sian embassy, was likewise surrounded, mockingly serenaded, and beaten for 
their trouble. All order had broken down at Riazan, Bakinov concluded, as his 
subordinates became "completely disobedient" (sovsem oslushny) and swirled 
about him in a hooting, threatening, disorganized mass (22.2-3). 

Almost three hundred years later, of course, it is hard to know exactly 
what to make of these accusations and counteraccusations. Each side com- 
plained of the other's “willfulness” (samovolstvo or svoevolie): coachmen of 
travelers’ willful demands, far exceeding imperially regulated norms; officers 
and gentlemen of their coachmens willful disrespect for the obedience due to 
their social station. Some of these allegations were surely false, others surely 
true. Yet even the most determined investigations of the Senate tended to run 
aground well shy of discovering which were which.” 

From a deeper historical perspective rooted in empire, however, the spec- 
ter of violence haunting the eighteenth-century relay in Russia is not sur- 
prising. For such conflicts were endemic to relay obligations history. Com- 
plaints about the harshness of relay duty, and the constant abuse that sur- 
rounded it, have been called a “recurrent theme in Roman history.’ Thomas 
T. Allsen describes relay obligation the most “distasteful of the labor duties” 
imposed by the Mongol Empire—which is saying something! —“still con- 
sidered oppressive” even in the mildest of cases (Mitchell 1976, 106; Allsen 
1987, 212). It would be surprising, from this perspective, if such an intru- 
sive, exploitative system—despite the various concessions granted to make it 
more bearable—did not occasionally break down in conflict, recrimination, 
and violence. 

Though unremarkable from a pan-imperial viewpoint, however, the spec- 
ter of violence in Russias relay system possessed the ability to shock the sensi- 
bilities of European travelers, increasingly accustomed to thinking of the post 
in modern terms, as a civilizing force. Their remarks upon the phenomenon 
are a running theme in foreign travel writings about Russia in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. William Coxe reports that only a “dumb mode 
of argumentation [original emphasis]" (namely the whip) seemed to be able 
to push recalcitrant Russian coachmen into motion. Citing his own scruples 
about the practice, Jonas Hanway ordered his party not to use violence—only 
to face an uprising by unchastised coachmen later. LAbbé Chappe d'Auter- 
oche, meanwhile, claims to have been stunned when his relay driver was 
beaten, mercilessly, for poor driving. He was even more stunned to then see 
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the bludgeoned driver, only moments before at deaths door, get “up again 
on the coach box, singing, thinking no more of what happened” (Coxe 1784, 
3:26-27; Hanway 1754, 1:55; Chappe d'Auteroche 1770, 103-104). 

Undoubtedly, all three of these accounts are influenced by lingering prej- 
udices about Russias “rude and barbarous kingdom,’ inherited from earlier 
travel literature (Poe 2000). Still, their accusation that brute force and direct 
obligation—those most unenlightened elements of any old regime—seemed 
to be the wheel on which Russian communications (of all things!) turned did 
not find a deaf ear among Russian imperial audiences. Beginning in the late 
eighteenth century, we can see both statesmen and littérateurs debating both 
the utility and the justice of Russias relays.”° 

The curse of arbitrary authority, of course, is one of the central themes 
of Radishchev's Journey, perhaps its most obvious theme. Radishchev rails 
against “the nobility’s tyranny over the peasant” in the central chapters of the 
book; and from here comes the critical cliché of regarding Journey, primarily, 
as a protest against serfdom (Radishchev 1992, 114)?! Less commonly remem- 
bered, however, is that the society of the road through which Radishchev trav- 
els was not, primarily, that of serfdom, but of the relay obligation. 

Obviously, the old towns of Novgorod, Torzhok, and Tver had existences 
that extended beyond Russias imperial history. All the same, even on the 
Moscow-Novgorod road, the older half of the route between the capitals, sev- 
eral towns owed their foundation to relay service. Klin took a postman with a 
horse as its heraldry, when Catherine decreed new towns should have such, to 
reflect its relay heritage. Kresttsy, as its census records show, was an extraor- 
dinarily endogamous community, its relay populations being born, marry- 
ing, and dying within the relay settlement, as iamshchiki, iamskie zhény, and 
iamskie docheri (coachmen and their wives and daughters). Zaitsovo, mean- 
while, was a hamlet brought into being to serve the relay, by merging monas- 
tery lands and with them populations of serfs that had been secularized in the 
early 1760s (Fon Vinkler 1899, 68). The northern half of the road—stretching 
from Novgorod to Petersburg—was essentially unpopulated in 1700. Its entire 
eighteenth-century infrastructure, in this sense, was a product of the relay, 
consisting of villages brought laboriously into being by Petersburgs demands 
for relay services. Stations such as Podbereze, Spasskaia Polest, and Chudovo 
were created through a mixture of forced resettlement from central Russia, 
and the summoning of peasant labor through networks of obligation extend- 
ing miles to either side (Randolph 2010).” 

As has already been noted, all this complicates our heros quest to exit 
the world of central power, in search of some freer inspiration. At points, 
the Traveler has a sinking feeling that the corruptions of one node in this 
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link are bleeding into another. “The mores of Valdai have settled into the 
next station, Zimnogore, as well, he notes. "There the traveler finds the 
exact same welcome": the same over-rouged girls on offer, the same depen- 
dent rather than autonomous nature. Much of the time, the Traveler simply 
abandons any idea of direct observation of the outside world from the road. 
Most of the book is spent on engagements with traveling friends or their 
dropped letters, rather than on sightseeing. This feature of the text should 
not be dismissed as a mere generic convention or an indulgence in Sternian 
bathos, a tale of fate’s ironies. The society of the road is a world of prisms, 
Radishchev suggests, in which light is bent By power-relationships, rather 
than striking the eye pure. 

This may partly explain why—as Schónle has sbservedRadiehchevs 
ocular metaphor breaks down in media res. Learning to “see straight” means 
learning to hear “the voice of nature" —to sense with one’s ears, rather than 
eyes—for nothing here can truly be seen (Schónle 2000, 21-22). Tellingly, the 
one positive discovery Radishchev makes within the society of the road— 
whose tortured, oppressed state otherwise serves as a subject for melancholy 
reflection, rather than inspiration—stems from a song his coachman sings as 
the two leave the station at Sofiia. The song is melancholy and thoughtful, and 
seems (to the Traveler) to reflect a deeper spiritual character, that is finally 
released as the wagon gets moving and the coachman gives himself entirely 
over to his work. “Learn how to tune the reins of governance to this musical 
key, and the popular ear,’ the narrator declares, imagining a future where this 
same, hidden national character could provide Russia itself a way forward 
(Radishchev 1992, 8). 

Many eighteenth-century travel writers, both foreign and domestic, com- 
mented on Russian coachmens supposed penchant for song. In the nine- 
teenth century the image of the singing coachman would join the troika itself 
as a symbol of that which was expressive and unique—and therefore, in a 
nationalist century, to be valued—in Russian life. This paralleled, of course, 
the more general preromantic obsession—as announced by Herder and Rous- 
seau—with popular song as a key to “the voice of the people.’ (I explore this 
phenomenon more in Randolph 2007.) Yet in Russia, the question of how to 
understand the coachmans song hinged at least in part on how one under- 
stood both the past and future of obligated villages as communities. And here, 
already in the late eighteenth century, there was serious debate, reflected in 
both art and politics. 

The simplest answer, widely available both then and today, was that Rus- 
sias relay communities were a distinctive estate (or soslovie) whose cultural 
profile (and voice) had been formed by the mix of obligations and rights that 
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pertained uniquely to them, as servants of the relay road. This vision of the 
iamshchiki as a soslovie fit comfortably with a larger belief that the empire 
had prospered and would prosper in the future precisely by being divided into 
just such estates, "for the common good and their own well-being" (Smith 
2014). Artistically, this meant representing the coachmens song as something 
that emerged from communal solidarity. Thus Nikolai Lvov and Evstignei 
Fomins 1788 opera, “Coachmen at the Relay Station" (Iamshchiki na podstave) 
rotates around choral performances of folk songs (many of which Lvov later 
reproduced in a famous song collection). The effect is to present the society of 
the road as a distinctive collective, living out an identity that exists primarily 
"among us, the coachmen (mezhdu nami, iamshchikami), as one chorus puts 
it (Lvov 1994, 258). 

It is curious to note, however, that Radishchev, despite being equally 
enamored with coachmens songs, is by no means as clear that their source 
lies in the society of estates (and the mix of obligations and privileges that 
form them). His coachman begins to sing shortly after having seen the pre- 
vious driver receive a hefty tip. This leaves us to wonder whether the coach- 
mans melancholy song arises spontaneously from his obligated condition, 
or if it is a more conscious and commercial performance, a "blues" sung 
for the fare as much as for himself. Heinrich Storch, a famously fastidious 
observer of the mechanics of everyday life in the Russian Empire, claims 
that relay coachmen expected to earn tips by the flair with which they per- 
formed their coaching duties (Storch 1803, 7: 253). Was the coachmen’s 
song, then, a “folky” tune arising from a special social estate, or from the 
larger world of commerce? 

Nor was it clear that the government itself was committed to continuing to 
expand the special communities of coachmen (the iamskie slobody), whose 
overall population indeed stagnated in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. As early as 1770 Catherine II approved a project—by Procurator 
General A. A. Viazemskii—to create a commercially based postal system, 
through the auctioning of the right to maintain postal stations on the Peters- 
burg-Narva road. Shortly thereafter, this reform was used as a template to 
create posts in the provinces of Pskov and Mogilev, added to the empire 
following the first partition of Poland (1772).? From these early antecedents 
until the 1840s, debates would recur in the upper echelons of the Russian 
government as to whether obligation (and the imperial inequalities that 
attended it) should remain the basis of the relay, or whether it should be 
replaced by some sort of "farmed" commercial system (Bunina et al. 1966). 
The wheels of reform ground slowly in this case not only because of inertia, 
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but because relay obligation had champions on practical as well as civiliza- 
tional grounds. Arguing against one such reform project in late 1796, for 
example, St. Petersburg Governor General Nikolai Arkharov expressed his 
opinion that no financial system could ever bear the true cost of the services 
provided to the empire by relay obligation. Though Paul I exiled Arkharov 
a few months later, he followed his recommendation, ordering the resto- 
ration and indeed expansion of relay, duty “as a social obligation” in 1797. 
In practice, this meant asking provincial governments to assign relay duties 
to a larger and more diverse segment of the population, since few additional 
iamskie slobody were created. Thus obligation expanded, without yielding 
an expansion of the coaching estate.” 

The full range of opinions on this subject—and with it, the best account 
of the controversy within ruling circles concerning the place of old imperial 
techniques in its reformed empire—can be seen in the State Council’s discus- 
sions of a report on “the condition of the Empires posts” in 1806.” Alexan- 
der I created an ad hoc committee to prepare this report in 1802. One might 
have expected functional issues such as speed or regularity to have been at the 
forefront of his mind. But in his charge to the committee, Alexander focused 
its attention on questions of equity (!): how could support of the system be 
more evenly apportioned across society—“uravnitel neishee polozhenie dlia ee 
[pochty—JR] soderzhaniia" —so that its benefits to some would not outweigh 
its impositions on others? (“O iamskom soobshchenii,’ ll. 193-194 ob.) 

As they read the resulting report and reflected on the relay's history, some 
members of the State Council realized that inequality was an essential ele- 
ment of the existing system. Any institution relying on direct obligation of 
roadside populations would of course affect them more than others. To meet 
AlexanderSs charge, then, they proposed such reforms as implementing a 
society-wide postal tax, so that the relay could be supported entirely by the 
fisc. Others imagined the institution of a fully commercial system that used 
markets to replace obligation: “The only principle by which the posts may be 
placed on a firm foundation is the conversion of postal obligations into a fee 
for transport and delivery, was how Vice Admiral Vasilii Chichagov summa- 
rized this point of view." 

Here, however, reform ran into an obstacle, in the person of the emperor 
himself. Any move to a tax-based system (or even a commercial system) 
implied the dissolution of the distinctive imperial form of life that was the 
relay community, and the transfer of formerly obligated coachmen into other 
estates. Despite his concern about the inequalities imposed by relay duty, 
Aleksandr declared himself against such a move: 
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I consider the coaching estate (sostoianie iamshchikov) to be necessary to placing 
this matter on the best foot, and that their transfer into the common position 
of state peasant would be harmful. (“O iamskom soobshchenii,’ ll. 194-194 ob.) 


Enamored by the idea that Russias roads formed a distinct kind of commu- 
nity, Alexander was unwilling to dissolve the special obligations that formed 
them. Perhaps catching the emperor's enthusiasm, several members of the 
State Council subsequently waxed poetic on the unique culture and attributes 
of Russias relay populations. To convert a coachman into a peasant, Senator 
Osip Kozodavlev opined, would be as if "some pomeshchik or other decided 
to return his serf tailor to the fields, or to take the violin from the hands of his 
musician and to give him a plow" (Arkhiv Gosudarstvennogo Soveta 1878, 3:, 
pt. 2:878). The musical performances that some suggested came from com- 
merce are here turned against the society of the road and converted into a 
marker of a specific, caste-like nature, suppose): unsuited for forms of work 
other than their traditional obligation. 

Like Radishchev's Journey, most portraits of the development of Rus- 
sias Europeanized elite in the eighteenth century show it as dependent on 
the services provided by Russias relay system. We imagine the Petrine-era 
official—and the emancipated Petrine noble, post-1762—as a mover and a 
writer, as a figure who circulates between home and abroad and who also 
creates a virtual presence through correspondence (Raeff 1966; Dickinson 
2006; Marasinova 1999a). These portraits of the noble as moving individual 
accept, as their backdrop, a history of Russia's postal system that is largely 
progressive and functional in nature: a tale of the development of a “proper” 

r "European" post that variously does or does not enable enlightened 
behavior." Yet Russias relays—however functionally similar to services 
elsewhere—stood on a different social footing than those of other early 
modern European states. They were, as I have argued, a last extension of a 
common premodern imperial technique, in their reliance on direct obliga- 
tion rather than commerce or concession as their engine. 

For this reason, attempts to perform that most enlightened of habits—to 
circulate, in person or by mail—had the opportunity to force an encounter 
with a distinctive imperial reality, and all the emotions and hierarchies it 
entailed. The post, to put it somewhat differently, was not simply a means 
to a new civilization, but was itself a civilizational question. Imperial elites— 
up to and including the State Council—could have widely differing opinions 
about the meaning of the coachman in their midst, the medium who bore 
their message. And these opinions reflected back on how they thought about 
themselves, and represented their future. 
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Archival Sources 


GANO 


F. 774 (Arkhiv Novgorodskoi iamskoi kantseliarii), op. 1, d. 1 (Revizskie skazki). 


RGADA 


F. 248 (Senate), op. 16, kn. 1065, Il. 42-115 ob. (“O soderzhanii pochty v Rossiiskom gosudarstve.”) 

F. 248 (Senate), op. 16, kn. 1067, d. 18, May 28, 1744 ("Delo po donosheniiu leib-gvardii Izmailovsk- 
ogo polka polkovoi kantselarii v Pravitel’stvuiushchii Senat"). 

F. 248 (Senate), op. 16, kn. 1069, d. 36, February 1733 ("Delo o doprose v Moskovskoi kontore Voennoi 
kollegii polkovnika Stepana Shemiakina"). 

F. 248 (Senate), op. 16, kn. 1069, d. 22, June 30-November 1, 1732 (“Delo po donosheniiu Iamskoi 
kantseliarii v Pravitel’stvuiushchii Senat ob issledovanii obid, prichinnenykh Bronnitskogo 
iamu iamshchikam arkhitektorom grafom Dirastreliem"). 

F. 290 (Iamskie kantseliariia i kontora), op. 1, d. 286, 1737 ("Delo po donosheniiu upravitelia Pereslavl 
Riazanskogo iama Bakinova o nepodchinenii emu starosty Pustovalova”). 


RGIA 


F. 1289 (Glavnoe upravlenie pocht i telegrafov MVD), op. 1, d. 118, 1801 (“O soobshchenii Gosudarst- 
vennomu Sovetu svedenii ob"iasniaiushchikh ustroistvo pocht v Rossii”). 

F. 1289 (Glavnoe upravlenie pocht i telegrafov MVD), op. 1, no. 130, 1804 (“O iamskom soobshchenii 
v Rossii. Vedomost' o iamshchikakh po raznym guberniiam"). 


Notes 


Translations here are mine, unless otherwise noted. 
On relays in premodern empires in general, see Silverstein 2007. 
The most important general history is Behringer 2003. 

4. It should be noted that Muscovy was not alone: Sweden and the Ottoman Empire devel- 
oped similar systems, resting on obligation, in the early modern period. 

5. Onrelay obligation as a basic technique of the Mongol Empire, see (Allsen 1987, 114-115). 

6. ‘The best general history of Russia's relays in the seventeenth century, and the gradual emer- 
gence of the iamskaia sloboda as a distinct form of life, remains Gurliand 1900. 

7. See PSZ 1830, vol. 19, no. 13435, Personal decree of March 22, 1770, pp. 35-40 (“O novom 
uchrezhdenii pochty po Narvskoi doroge"); no. 13911, pp. 660-666 (“O pochtovom uchrezhdenii v 
Pskovskoi i Mogilevskoi Guberniiakh.); and also Petr Shafirov's 1719 report, “O soderzhanii pochty v 
Rossiiskom gosudarstve; RGADA, f. 248, op. 16, kn. 1065, Il. 42-115 ob. | 

8. RGIA, f. 1289, op. 1, d. 118, Il. 104- 104b. 

9. See PSZ 1830, vol. 19, no. 13435, Personal decree of March 22, 1770, pp. 35-40 (“O novom 
uchrezhdenii pochty po Narvskoi doroge"); no. 13911, pp. 660-666 (“O pochtovom uchrezhdenii v 
Pskovskoi i Mogilevskoi Guberniiakh.); and also Petr Shafirov's 1719 report, “O soderzhanii pochty v 
Rossiiskom gosudarstve, RGADA, f. 248,, op. 16, kn. 1065, ll. 42-115 ob. 

10. RGIA, f. 1289, op. 1, d. 118,1. 47 ob. 

11. See PSZ 1830, vol. 5, no. 2741, Personal decree of November 27, 1713, p. 71 (“O poselenii 
iamshchikov v S. Petersburgskoi Gubernii"). 
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12. PSZ 1830, vol. 6, no. 3691, Senate decree of December 17, 1720, pp. 273-276 (“Ob uchre- 
zhdenii pochty v raznykh gorodakh’). Previously all internal correspondence was simply on demand 
(Kozlovskii 1913). 

13. The history of the end of relay obligation in the early nineteenth century remains to be 
written. An opening overview is (Bunina et al. 1966, 15-24). 

14. RGIA, f. 1289, op. 1, no. 130, 1804, ll. 264-281; “Nakaz, Otpravlennomu iz Iamskoi Kantse- 
liarii v Moskvu, v Stolitsu Eia Imperatorskogo Velichestva, Deputatu Byvshemu v Iamskoi Kantseliarii 
Nadvornym Sovetnikom, Kotoryi Nyne Glavnogo Kommissariata Prokuror, Gospodinu Nelidovu,” 
in Sbornik Imperatorskogo Russkogo Istoricheskogo Obshchestva, vol. 43 (Nelden/Liechtenstein: Kraus 
Reprint, 1971), 363-370. 

15. See PSZ 1830, vol. 8, no. 5299, June 30, 1728 (“O nechinenii iamshchikam obid;" pp. 
59-60; vol. 13, no. 9627, June 7, 1749, pp. 76-78; vol. 13, no. 9580 (February 22, 1749), pp. 16-17; vol. 
13, no. 9801, September 27, 1750, pp. 353-354; and most generally vol. 15, no. 11535, May 15, 1762, p. 
1005. There are more such decrees. 

16. See RGADA, f. 248, op. 16, kn. 1069, d. 36, Il. 174-175 ob.; RGADA, f. 248, op. 16, kn. 1067, 
d. 18, ll. 310-311 ob. 

17. RGADA, f. 248, op. 16, kn. 1069, d. 22, Il. 114-117. 

18. The following is based on RGADA, f. 290 (Iamskie kantseliariia i kontora), op. 1, d. 286, 
1737 “Delo po donosheniiu upravitelia Pereslavl' Riazanskogo iama Bakinova o nepodchinenii emu 
starosty Pustovalova.’ l 

19. Thus, for example, none of the three cases just cited came to a decisive conclusion. 

20. In what follows, I add new social context to a reading begun in Randolph 2007. There, I 
discuss the ethnographic dimensions of Radishchev’s text as well, contrasting it with the much sunnier 
vision that informs a vital if largely forgotten eighteenth-century text, Nikolai Lvov’s operetta Coach- 
men at the Relay Station (Lvov 1994). 

21. “Radishchev’s Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow made educated Russians think about 
serfdom,” writes the editor of the only English translation (Radishchev 1958, vii). 

22. See also the records of obligation surrounding these villages in GANO, f. 774, op. 1, d. 
1, ll. 135-136, as well as RGIA, op. 1, no 130, ll. 264-281, which contains records from the early 
nineteenth century. 

23. See PSZ 1830, vol. 19, no. 13435, Personal decree of March 22, 1770, 35-40 (“O novom 
uchrezhdenii pochty po Narvskoi doroge”); vol. 19 no. 13911, Royally approved memorandum of 
November 23, 1772, pp. 660-666 (“O pochtovom uchrezhdenii v Pskovskoi i Mogilevskoi Guberni- 
iakh). One important technical difference between these two is that in the Narva case, a previously 
existing iamskaia povinnost’ was commuted into a tax, to help create the new network. In the Pskov 
and Mogilév case, the new routes were intended as a gift, of sorts, to the newly seized lands. 

24. PSZ 1830, vol. 24, no. 17582, Royally approved memorandum of November 27, 1796, 
pp. 14-16, (“Vysochaishe utverzhdennyi doklad General Anshefa Arkharova”); vol. 24, no. 17744, 
Personal decree of January 17, 1797, pp. 296-297 (“O bytii dostatochnomu chislu loshadei na poch- 
tovykh stantsiiakh"). 

25. See RGIA, op. 1, no 130, ll. 192-192 ob. The decree itself is “O sostave komiteta dlia rass- 
motreniia sostoianiia pocht,’ PSZ 1830, vol. 27, no. 20241, Personal decree of April 22, 1802, p. 122. 

26. The committees discussions as a whole are Arkhiv Gosudarstvennogo Soveta 1878, 3:, pt. 
2:843-896. Chichagov's comment is 850. Muscovy had, in fact, collected such relay taxes since time 
immemorial (the bolshie and malye iamskie den'gi), though they were rarely actually used for relays. 

27. This is the master narrative behind the only general history of Russia's relays in modern - 
times (Vigilev 1979). A subtler account is provided by (Cvetkovski 2006). 
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THE RADICAL BIFURCATION 


The Way to Europe and to the Convent 


olitical radicalization toward the end of Alexander I's reign was pre- 

ceded by several periods of rising political consciousness, during 

which the elite displayed increasing engagement with the sphere of 
ideas and ideologies. While in 1790-1791 Radishchev was being persecuted 
for the publication of his Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow, arguably the 
most ideologically strident piece of eighteenth-century literature in Russia, 
young members of the Russian elite visiting Paris, then in the throes of the 
revolution, were engrossed in political blueprints and political debates. This 
phenomenon was not restricted to Russia; indeed, across Europe political 
economy had become a hot topic (Shovlin 2006). In comparison with the 
political effervescence they saw in France, these Russians developed an acute 
awareness of the absence of a public sphere in Russia. Thus, Ivan Bariatinskii 
(1772-1825) called in his diary for the creation in Russia of “clubs and literary 
societies, where one would gather on a fixed day to discuss various matters, 
political, metaphysical, historical" (RGB OR, f. 19/2, papka 253, d. 1, l. 3b). 
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Meanwhile, his contemporary Pavel Stroganov (1772-1817), who received 
his education from Charles-Gilbert Romme (a future Montagnard), regularly 
attended the National Assembly and joined the Club of the Jacobins, before he 
was forced by his father, at the instigation of Catherine, to return home. The 
letters he wrote at this time show the extent of his political commitment to the 
revolution and his regret at being summoned to Russia, where he anticipated 
political repression and the inability to serve his countrymen meaningfully. 
In a missive to his former tutor Demichel, he claimed that it was purely out of 
filial duty that he returned to Russia despite his fears (Nicolas Mikhailovitch 
1905, 1:189-190). Ideological commitments had not yet ruptured interiorized 
bonds of obedience. 

A new wave of political consciousness emerged in the early years of 
Alexander I’s reign. Political reform rose to the agenda, stimulated in part by 
the liberal velleities of the new tsar. Discussions on constitutional monarchy, 
the emancipation of serfs, and administrative reform took place both within 
and outside the government, culminating in the wide-ranging reform projects 
of Mikhail Speranskii (Minaeva 1982, 31-72). As we see in Velizhev's contri- 
bution on the officer as thinker, the army became a hotbed of political ideas, 
albeit mostly within loyalist bounds. The fact that very few concrete reforms 
resulted from these political debates and that Speransky was abruptly dis- 
missed and exiled (Zorin 2001, 189-237) served only to put political reform 
in abeyance. 

Ideological consciousness peaked in the wake of the Russian victory over 
Napoleon, which inspired a sense of new beginning and raised expectations of 
radical modernization (Maiofis 2008, 9-70). Officers who returned from Paris 
in 1815 proceeded to set up societies variously inspired by European models. 
Many adopted the trappings of secrecy, and there was a widespread infatua- 
tion with conspiracy, to the extent that there were even cases of "conspiracy 
without politics" (Zhukovskaia 2002, 71). Some of these societies engaged in 
serious political debate, and even such self-styled literary societies as Arzamas 
provided fora for the discussion of political concepts (Maiofis 2008, 249-310). 
It is in this general atmosphere that Decembrist societies such as the Union 
of Welfare and the Northern Society arose, where political treatises were dis- 
cussed, while some members secretly started plotting the overthrow of the 
regime. Concerned by the proliferation of these societies, Alexander issued 
a blanket interdiction of all Masonic and other secret societies on August 1, 
1822. This marked a turning point in society, as political debate was forced 
underground, while opportunists and concerned loyalists produced a flood 
of genuine and spurious denunciations of various conspiracies (Zhukovskaia 
2002, 86). The case presented in Andreas Schónles contribution here illustrates 
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the conflicting loyalties of the elite: a general disaffection with court society, 
combined with exasperation at the slow pace of political reform, generated 
a hardening and polarization of attitudes within the very identities of the 
elite. We see this nowhere better than in the trajectory of Nikolai Turgenev, 
a Western-educated high-placed civil servant, who joined Decembrists soci- 
eties and became increasingly radicalized, while continuing to push various 
reform projects within the government, only to end up being tried in absentia 
for his participation in Decembrist societies. 

The rapid secularization of the lifestyle of eighteenth-century Russian 
nobles did not imply a radical break with traditional religious beliefs and 
practices. The overwhelming majority of nobles, with the exception of a small 
number of avowed freethinkers, regularly attended church services, and their 
calendar was organized around Orthodox rituals, holidays, and fasts. At the 
same time, the appeal of traditional spirituality to them was on the wane, as 
the clergy, both white and black, was regarded as socially inferior, and Church 
Slavonic, the language of the Bible and of the liturgy, was becoming ever less 
accessible to them. In 1815, as he ordered the Russian translation of the Gos- 
pels, Alexander I expressed his will that “Russians acquire the means to read 
God's word in their native language, which is more understandable to them 
than Slavonic, in which holy Scripture is published in our country” (Chis- 
tovich 1899, 25). When the edition appeared, the bishop of Minsk, among 
many others, praised it, saying that “a lot remained unclear for many even 
in the Gospels, because they are not accustomed to Slavonic idioms” (29-32, 
quotation on 31). Given the illiteracy of the majority of the population, we 
can safely assume that the emperor and the bishop had in mind the educated 
part of society. 

The gap between rootedness in everyday Orthodox practice and separation 
from Orthodox tradition was especially acutely felt by elite women. On the 
one side, the lack of formal education, career opportunities, and service obli- 
gations drew women closer to the church, while on the other, it spared them 
the necessity to master and use their native language and thus made them 
even more francophone than their husbands and brothers. Women endowed 
with strong spiritual aspirations or in need of religious consolation found 
themselves in an extremely difficult situation, especially as the popular path 
of mystical esotericism was mostly closed to women and the Masonic lodge 
remained predominantly a male institution. 

There were, though, singular exceptions. The famous Autobiography of 
Anna Labzina describes the confrontation of a deeply religious provincial 
young woman with a libertine seducer with whom she was unfortunate 
enough to be married. Iurii Lotman underlined the hagiographical character 
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of her narrative, but he hugely exaggerated the traditionalist aspect of her 
personality (Lotman 1994). Refuting Lotman’s straightforward binarism, 
Gary Marker has justly argued that the act of writing the Autobiography, as 
well as the resoluteness and independence of mind demonstrated in it, reveal 
the author’s thoroughly modern consciousness, which does not contradict 
her deeply held Orthodox faith (Marker 2000, Marker 2003). Both authors, 
however, disregard the fact that at the time of writing the Autobiography 
in 1810, Labzina was not only enjoying a second marriage, to Aleksandr 
Labzin, who was Novikov’s disciple and the leader of the nineteenth-century 
Russian Rosicrucians, but was also admitted to the theoretical degree of the 
order (Serkov 2000, 136-137). Her unfinished life story was deeply influ- 
enced by the tradition of Masonic confessions, permeated with reconceptu- 
alized hagiographical patterns. 

Conversions to Roman Catholicism constituted another, no less exotic 
option; this happened predominantly in the highest aristocratic circles, 
including such clans as the Golitsyns, Golovins, Obolenskiis (Tsimbaeva 
2008, 67-81). The acceptance of traditional Orthodox spirituality, even to the 
extent of taking the monastic oath or joining a spiritual sisterhood (Meehan- 
Waters 1987), was a more conventional choice, even if it implied a significant 
loss of social status. Such cases were rare, even if not completely exceptional, 
and were usually retrospectively interpreted as a rejection of the enforced 
Europeanization and a return to native roots. For example, the biographer of 
Evdokiia Tiutcheva, or abbess Evgeniia, thought it necessary to indicate that 
after the death of her husband she found strength and support not in French 
thinkers, but in the Lives of Holy Saints compiled by Saint Dmitrii Rostovskii 
(Meehan- Waters 1991, 43). 

The case of Varvara Sokovnina, discussed in Andrei Zorins contribution 
to this chapter, allows us to gain a different perspective. She grew up in the 
same milieu that produced Nikolai Turgenev. Her life trajectory also led her 
outside the Russian nobility, but while Turgenev had effectively to cut his ties 
with his motherland and native culture, Varvara adopted the old tradition of 
Russian monasticism. However, her conversion was not so much a renuncia- 
tion of her Europeanized upbringing as a realization of it. French thinkers and 
Dmitrii Rostovskii's Menologion were equally important to her spiritual devel- 
opment. In some ways her story gives us a chance to reconsider the notorious 
opposition between Europeanization and return to national roots that became 
established in Russian thought in the aftermath of the controversy between 
Slavophiles and Westernizers. 
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The Instability of Time and Plurality of Selves at Court 
and in Society 


Andreas Schónle 


" 
The Instability of Court Life 


Life at court shaped to a large extent how the upper nobility experienced 
time. The sphere of the everyday was determined in the first place by the 
actions of the monarch. Their presence in the city brought about certain 
obligations, such as attendance at kurtags, balls, and theatrical representa- 
tions, and also determined access to places such as imperial gardens, which 
in some periods were open to the well-dressed public only in the absence 
of the ruler (Keenan 2010; Schónle 2010). The seasonal movements of the 
rulers, their relocation to their country residence in the summer, for exam- 
ple, prompted the entire court to move likewise. Changes of scenery could 
be quite unexpected (Golovine 1910, 99). Festivities relating to the imperial 
family—birthdays, name days, and coronation days—along with religious 
feasts, victory celebrations, and banquets, punctuated the unfolding of 
everyday life. 

Dynastic succession following the death of the monarch usually created 
a deep rupture in time, as the new ruler promoted new people, fostered new 
networks, and imposed a new behavioral style in matters from sartorial con- 
ventions and forms of salutation to the training regime of the guards. These 
changes were often perceived as radical and arbitrary, disrupting the continu- 
ity of time. The transition to Pauls reign was the most traumatic (Golovine 
1910, 134; de Sanglen 1883, 494; Golitsyn 2000, 375-381; Brusilov 1893, 62-3; 
Dachkova 1999, 197), but nearly all Russian rulers in the eighteenth century 
justified their accession to the throne through the rejection of their immediate 
predecessors and introduced profound changes to courtly styles and myths 
(Wortman 1995, 82). This instability occurred not only on the occasion of 
the death of the monarch; the very prospect of impending dynastic succes- 
sion could in itself create volatility. Peter the Greats Law of Succession (1722) 
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had given rulers the authority to appoint their successors (Whittaker 2003, 
52-58). But in the context of intense rivalry between opposing clans, this law 
was perceived to have “surrendered Russia to the arbitrariness of intrigues and 
conspiracies, and “to have turned her over to a brawl between high-flyers” 
(Vel'iaminov-Zernov 1908, 112). 

Furthermore, the vagaries of court life derived not only from dynastic 
changes, but from the very foundation of the political system. Rulers often 
exercised power less through a well-ordered administrative apparatus than 
from their charismatic personality, and they reserved a right to idiosyncrasy. 
For members of the court, the personalistic nature of authority meant an 
absence of predictability and logic, as monarchs could introduce whimsical 
changes in defiance of the administrative order and without recourse to estab- 
lished procedure. The precipitous social advancement Catherine awarded to 
her favorites is a case in point, but unpredictability inhered in all spheres of 
life. The rulers could grant estates, forgive debts, award ranks, make valuable 
gifts, resolve court cases, condone if not coerce marriages, impose banish- 
ments, assign to residence, demote to the ranks—to name but a few of the 
decisions that could directly affect the public and private lives of the upper 
nobility. As Ivan Dmitriev put it, “The way one is treated changes continu- 
ously, and so does everyone's position" (Dmitriev 1866, 144). 

Access to the monarch, which gave the opportunity to plead one’s case, 
was a bitterly fought-over privilege. On lower levels, power traveled through 
patronage networks led by grandees who enjoyed direct access to the ruler 
and could obtain favors on behalf of their clients? The division of court life 
into competing family clans and patronage networks exacerbated the need to 
elbow for influence. Individuals were therefore at the mercy of the benevolent 
disposition of the ruler or, at lower levels, of their patron.* A well-placed bit 
of malicious gossiping could ruin careers and lives. “At court one can never 
hope for anything permanent,’ F. N. Golitsyn (Golovina’s brother) remarked 
as he related the story of Count A. K. Razumovskiis unexpected banishment 
from court in 1776 for his close ties to Catherine's son (Golitsyn 2000, 357).° 

Courtiers displayed great vulnerability to the instability of their position. 
To judge from memoirs, an unexpected reversal of fortune could have dev- 
astating effects on the health of grandees. When in September 1787 three 
high-placed courtiers submitted lists of civil servants they wished to reward 
with the Cross of St. Vladimir, Catherine referred the matter to the Duma, 
refusing to rubber-stamp decisions about people she did not know. As a result, 
all the candidates suffered a rejection, and their patrons faced a clear loss of 
prestige: "[P. V.] Zavadovskii took to bed for three days, [A .P.] Shuvalov was 
mad, while [A. R.] Vorontsov was able to hide his dismay" (Garnovskii 1876, 
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15:259). According to a high-placed witness, A.M. Dmitriev-Mamonoyv, then 
Catherine's favorite, spent three days in bed in September 1788, struck down 
by a (simulated?) fever after a fall-out with the empress. He recovered only 
after she reassured him with tokens of her benevolence, including the award 
of the order of Aleksandr Nevskii (16: 216). Yet upon the news that one of his 
rivals for her attention was in the process of purchasing a large estate despite 
his lack of money, suggesting that she had made him a significant gift, he 
succumbed again to mysterious psychosomatic ailments that required con- 
stant medical attention (16:217). These somatic reactions to a perceived loss 
of monarchic favor indicate the extent to which the identity of courtiers was 
tied to their position at court and directly dependent upon their proximity to 
the ruler. 


CoPING MECHANISMS OF THE SELF AND ALTERNATE SUBJECT POSITIONS 


Why does this instability of time matter? Identity, in its basic meaning, is 
sameness, and sameness implies continuity over time. Any rupture is then 
potentially tantamount to a traumatic breakdown of identity. The personal 
narratives through which we define ourselves can map out changes and 
transitions, but radical ruptures threaten a collapse of emplotment. Identity, 
however, is not necessarily defined one-dimensionally; it often emerges at the 
intersection between various determinants, so that we can play against one 
another different facets of our identities and compensate a traumatic break- 
down in one domain with continuity and psychological investment elsewhere. 
Following Jerrold Seigel, we can think of the self as an entity with various 
dimensions that are more or less cohesive. Seigel singles out the bodily, rela- 
tional, and reflective facets of identity and maps out the complex relations 
between these parameters, which are not necessarily antagonistic. Rather than 
reprising the recurrent dichotomies within which the self is often conceived— 
the body and the mind, autonomy and determination, society and the indi- 
- vidual, conscious and unconscious—he develops a framework attuned to 
gradations on a continuum among bodily constitution, social embeddedness, 
and reflective consciousness, which will allow us to trace the fluctuating sub- 
ject positions members of the elite develop in their attempts to give sense to 
society and to their position within it. Although, philosophically speaking, 
his approach is idealistic, it provides analytic tools to describe shifts, both in 
biographical and historical terms, in the identities crafted by individuals over 
time (Seigel 2005, 1-44). 

Patronage in court society posits identity as a one-dimensional, relational 
category. Proximity to and favor with the patron are the main parameters. In 
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a society in which the public and the private are inextricably bound together, 
courtiers have fewer opportunities to develop multiple pillars of identity, 
although this is a matter of relative degrees rather than absolutes. The vol- 
atility of court life then takes on increased virulence, which may explain the 
psychosomatic reactions to breakdowns of identity evoked above. However, 
the argument presented in this chapter is that, paradoxically, it is the continu- 
ous threat to the integrity of the self in court society that has encouraged the 
formation of alternate identities and hence promoted the quest for a plural 
constitution of identity. Ultimately this development leads to the cultivation 
of reflectivity and inwardness, but it also exposes the self to tensions between 
its various facets. Through the angle of the perception of time, I will argue 
that over the course of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth, and partly 
in response to court life, the upper nobility developed more complex subject 
positions, which increasingly put it at variance with society, while it also began 
to experience conflicts within itself, despite its attempts to resolve the tensions 
between its various subject positions within the realm of reflective interiority. 
While the elite increasingly aspired to fashion a unified self, possibly under 
the influence of Rousseau, I will trace its inability to resolve conflicting facets 
of selfhood. I will do so by considering the ways in which the nobility repre- 
sented itself, mostly in ego-documents, but also through landscape design and 
artistic expression. 

Nobles exposed to the volatility of court life resorted to various strategies 
to secure some stability. The simplest remedy would be to distance themselves 
from the court, but petitions to take leave from court service were rarely 
granted and not all nobles were wealthy enough to get by without the rewards 
of court or government service (such as wages, but also, importantly, the 
award of a pension upon retirement). Some courtiers sought to rely primarily 
on their forthrightness and their firm moral values, which required a certain 
degree of reflectivity. In the absence of high-level protection, the poet, sena- 
tor, and government official Gavrila Derzhavin, unable, by his own account, 
"to enact the role of a crafty courtier,’ developed a specific method, which 
consisted in demonstrating his faithfulness to the ruler by his scrupulous and 
disinterested legalism, serving "according to the truth and the law" despite 
all the intrigues and conspiracies surrounding him (Derzhavin 2000, 155, 
165)." This is, in any case, the way Derzhavin presented matters rhetorically 
in his memoirs, although in fact, he occasionally relied on the intercession of 
Platon Zubov. Despite his forthrightness, he was not fully able to counteract 
the malevolent whispering of his enemies, which put a dent in Catherine's 
confidence in him (155). Nevertheless, his memoirs present incorruptibility 
as the central trait of his identity, which, in his own account, explains why he 
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could no longer write panegyrical odes to Catherine once he saw the workings 
of power too closely.’ To frame it in our terminology, Derzhavin subordinated 
his relational identity as a subject of the empress to his reflective identity, 
defined self-consciously as abidance by a set of moral values, which allowed 
him to distance himself from patronage. 

Glafira Rzhevskaia, one of Catherine's maids of honor, was similarly scath- 
ing about the volatility of court life: “At court there could not be any deep 
and long-lasting feelings; everything there is superficial and subject to arbi- 
trary rules, which continuously change.’ But, symptomatically, she had to 
compromise with her own desire to maintain moral independence: “Having 
a certain moral pride, I did not yield to the vicissitudes of fate and retained 
independence in the midst of slavery, although I did wear the chains put on 
me, but only so long as my situation could be helpful to my children; when 
they stopped needing it, I left the court” (Rzhevskaia 1871, 34).? This contra- 
dictory confession vividly evidences the kind of moral parsing and compart- 
mentalizing required to maintain a positive self-image despite the humiliating 
submission required at court. 

To vest oneself (or ones self) in a set of moral virtues was one possible 
strategy amid the tribulations of court life, however imperfect. Developing 
symbolic capital outside the value systems of court life was another way. This 
included the cultivation of memories, individual and collective, that under- 
pinned aristocratic identity without reference to the fluctuations of ones 
position at court. The significant outpouring of life writing by the nobility 
starting in the last decades of the eighteenth century stemmed partially from 
this endeavor to inscribe status in a personal and family narrative that tran- 
scended the fickleness of court life. This included considerable efforts to fash- 
ion the places of everyday activities, in particular interiors and gardens, in 
such a way as to evoke and sustain individual and collective memories that 
could crystalize certain subject positions and inform a life narrative. 

The self-fashioning of Aleksandr B. Kurakin after he was banished from 
St. Petersburg and settled on his estate of Nadezhdino in the Saratov prov- 
ince is a case in point.” Kurakin had undertaken an educational grand tour 
in 1771-1772, during which he had assured his trustee Nikita Panin that 
all the beauties he beheld abroad “will never erase in me the sentiments of 
an industrious and sensible patriot” and that he strove to approach his life 
“not as an epicurianist, but as a cosmopolitan, who dedicates himself to the 
public good” (Arkhiv kn. E A. Kurakina 1896, 6:315). This commitment to 
serve Russia did not necessarily translate into dedication to Catherine. As the 
ward of the Panin brothers, he belonged to Paul’s inner circle. He took part in 
Paul and Maria Fedorovnas journey in 1781-1782 through Europe, where he 
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developed a strong attachment to Marie Antoinette and her retinue. During 
this journey he deliberately allowed himself derogatory comments about 
Catherines favorite Grigorii Potemkin, which resulted in his banishment 
from her court. The journey of 1781 brought to head a conflict that had being 
simmering before, as Kurakin had already harbored strongly negative views of 
the life of a courtier (7:141). 

Out of favor, he retired to Nadezhdino, where he transformed his estate 
into a material expression of his memories. His philosophy of life changed 
accordingly. He focused more on himself, searching for peace of mind and 
serenity in the enjoyment of nature and the cultivation of memories. As he 
put it to Paul, he was now principally “occupied with himself? and his desires 
were "calmer and more restricted" (GIM OPI, f. 3, st. op., d. 980, 1. 600b.). His 
rhetoric of public service was now limited to statements of loyalty to Paul, 
although he even sought release from the obligation to attend Paul's court. 
Aside from the demonstration of certain moral values, his garden took on 
the shape of a memorial park, with pavilions and alleys named after his for- 
mer lovers, close friends, family members, and political allies. Short poems 
cowritten by him and displayed within the garden rendered tribute to his inti- 
mate circle of acquaintances. As he put it to his friend Ekaterina Nelidova on 
September 17, 1794, 


the nomenclature of the alleys of my garden here is nothing but a summary 
of the attachments that fill or have filled my heart. It would be a sure guide 
for those who would like to know it. The garden continues to fill me with 
delight. ... The temple dedicated to patience is my favorite ark. There I read, 
I write and I enhance my enjoyments with numerous reminiscences of the 
past, and there isn't a single one of which the dear friend we have is not a part. 
(GIM OPI, f. 3, st. op. d. 1018, 1. 1930b.) 


The word attachment is key here: the garden serves as a psychological tech- 
nique to nurture human bonds over time, despite physical separation, that is 
to sustain the narrative of Kurakins life. The garden is explicitly presented as 
an exteriorization of his heart, and enjoying it amounts to dwelling vicariously 
in the past, engrossed in activities that foster interiority and self-reflection. 
Memory here is experienced not as a storehouse of stories and images that 
can be recalled at will, nor as something which conditions associations in a 
Lockean way, but as an opportunity to live and relive the past, or to live in 
the past, in a kind of experiential reenactment. In contrast to the notion of 
theatricality, which Lotman saw as constitutive of this period (Lotman 1984), 
Kurakins technique offers the reiterated experience not of an alien, borrowed 
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self, but of an intimate identity that endures despite spatial and temporal dislo- 
cation. Nevertheless, in a limited sense, one could call the sentimental journey 
afforded by gardens like Kurakins a theater of memory, in which the reliving 
of signal moments of the past becomes a central component of the present. 
Under the aegis of reflective identity, Kurakin studiously constructs a link 
between the past, the present, and the future, which necessitates a distancing 
both from the body (the desires he refers to above) and social commitments. 

Over time, the nomenclature of Kurakins garden went through changes. 
Kurakins archive features an extensive numbered list of names, which 
appears to be a legend to a plan of his garden and features several names that 
relate to the journey of 1781-1782, including the Pavilion Condé, the alley 
of Chantilly, the crossings of Sylvia and Marie Antoinette, and the circle of 
Bourbon (GIM OPI, f. 3, st. op. d. 1018, 1. 60). In the extant plans of the gar- 
den, only the reference to Marie Antoinette survived, but it received added 
prominence in the wake of her death in 1793 when Kurakin decided to erect 
a pyramid in her memory. The inscription to Marie Antoinette offers her 
permanent abode in the garden and even power over it: "But you will reign 
eternally in these places / Where tranquility rules, where fear is unknown" 
(Iroepolskii 1796, 6). The garden, which features Elysian Fields and a 
Receptacle of Eternal Feelings, writes itself explicitly into eternity. Kurakin 
treats memory not only as his internal mental horizon, but also as a Platonic 
shadow of something that endures forever, while court life is snidely referred 
to as the realm of fear. Giving a foreign ruler sovereignty over this Elysium 
also implies a switch of allegiance. The garden becomes an imaginary space 
of alternative patronage relations, where the inalienable bond between ruler 
and subject is immune to the fears of disgrace, on one side, and rebellion, 
on the other, which taint patronage relations in Catherine’s dominion. The 
cosmopolitan who had once professed his commitment to selfless public 
service to Russia now lives in a compensatory realm of imaginary patronage 
relations rooted in memories. This sentimentalization of alternative patron- 
age served to offset the loss of access and prestige Kurakin suffered when he 
was banished from court. 

There were many other ways nobles could create symbolic capital in order to 
shore up their identity independently of their position at court, many involv- 
ing the cultivation of family memories. The particular distinction of forebears 
or the ancientness of family lineage was a valuable currency, which manifested 
itself in attachment to the objects, symbols, and places associated with the 
family. This was the time when families began consciously to preserve and 
organize their archives, as Kurakin did at Nadezhdino. Ties to previous rulers 
served the same purpose. It was customary, for example, to commemorate the 
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visit of a monarch to the family estate by erecting a monument in memory of 
that encounter.” 

In the last three decades of the eighteenth century, the practice of commis- 
sioning gravestone sculptures of deceased members of the family emerged 
among elite families (Ermonskaia 1978, 49-105). Initially these funerary 
monuments were sarcophagi decorated with heraldic emblems and lengthy 
inscriptions that commemorated the official position and signal achievements 
of a government figure, as if to sum up their official roles in service to the state. 
But starting in the 1780s, funerary monuments combined allegorical figures 
in high relief with fairly realistic portraiture of the deceased in medallions (in 
profile) or even busts, as in the monument to D. M. Golitsyn (1799), who is 
represented as a Roman patrician in a toga (70). Sculptor I. P. Martos began 
his work with a series of funerary monuments in which the composition of 
lines and the expressiveness of allegorical figures convey the intense emotions 
of the living in the face of death, while medallions depict the serene profiles 
of the deceased, who seem to transcend worldly tribulations, as if enduring 
in perpetuity. Inscriptions were reduced to a minimum. In parallel, grandees 
also began commissioning busts of themselves while they were still alive, with 
an emphasis on their moral qualities, rather than official trappings. Such is 
the bust of N. I. Panin as a Roman patrician, which Martos created in 1780 
(Karpova 2005, 5).? In these monuments, the Roman costumes— which also 
adorned women, as in Martoss full-size funerary sculpture of E. I. Gagarina 
(1803)— serve to distance individuals from their actual administrative roles 
and social positions, alluding instead to a generic notion of civic virtue. These 
monuments set former courtiers at a remove from official hierarchies, which 
is reinforced by the fact that funerary sculpture belonged to chapels, grave- 
yards, and gardens— that is, to sites of (relative) interiority. In short, the upper 
nobility deployed various means to inscribe their lives in a temporality they 
owned, one that existed independently from the unfolding of life at court (6). 

Nobles also explored alternative forms of sociability, which were based on 
different hierarchies and different systems of value and hence could mitigate 
the instability of life at court. Masonic lodges are a prominent example of 
such associations, but the St. Petersburg and Moscow English Clubs, as well as 
the various agronomical societies, also offered opportunities for social inter- 
course that did not mirror the organization of the court and hence enabled the 
development of alternative subject positions. Masonic lodges are a particu- 
larly vivid example, as they accommodated a notable degree of social diversity 
and defined social status with reference to degrees of initiation into esoteric 

- knowledge, rather than in terms of social rank or patronage relations (Smith 
1999, 26-30). In a chapter for this volume, Andrei Zorin has analyzed the 
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techniques with which Freemasons shaped behavior and fashioned interior- 
ity. There is evidence that Masonic lodges turned so popular that attendance 
at court became sparse (Smith 1999, 190).? The popularity of Freemasonry 
rested partly on the idea that the knowledge conveyed through initiation 
rituals went back centuries and was validated by its universality and ancient- 
ness. Grand Master I. P. Elagin of the Lodge of Muses wrote that during 
his initiation he learned that Masonic knowledge is "the very wisdom, 
which from the beginning of times, conveyed through the patriarchs, was 
preserved in holy secret in the temples of Khaldeians, Egyptians, Persians, 
Phoenicians, Jews, Greeks, and Romans" (Elagin 1864, 105). To be initiated 
into this knowledge of ancient provenance and esoteric transmission is to 
share in a transnational and transtemporal body of thought. Not much could 
trump that sort of symbolic capital. 

Systems of beliefs or thoughts also helped cope with unpredictable and arbi- 
trary change. The providentialism taught by Orthodox Christianity seemed to 
confer to events an overarching, if inscrutable, purposiveness. Although God's 
intentions are unknowable, providentialism inspired forbearance as it posited 
the existence of a transcendent logic that rendered changes and trials at once 
just and necessary. The widespread discursive longing for retreat from polite 
society to settle at the country estate similarly articulated a desire for con- 
stancy and freedom. First disseminated, as early as 1757, through the journal 
Ezhemesiachnye sochineniia, which was issued from the printing press of the 
Academy of Sciences, this fashion aimed to foster the development of intro- 
spection and interiority and thus of moral virtues that placed greater worth on 
self-contentment than on social prominence. Although not explicitly in oppo- 
sition to court society, the emphasis on the pursuit of tranquility offered the 
nobility a system of values that could shore up their identity outside official 
hierarchies (Kahn 2003). First and foremost, it offered a sense of the peren- 
nial. In an article titled “A Nobleman in the Country,’ the anonymous author 
explains that "the ancient love of sciences and quiet existence compel me to 
take measures that drive me away from the noise of the city and the dazzling 
bustle of the court.’ His desire to retreat from worldly existence stems from 
his “innermost respect for the eternal part which [he] contains in his heart.” 
As a result, he acquired "more freedom than the tsar possesses, as it originates 
in [his] mind from the direct use of philosophy" Such empowerment resulted 
from the moment when he "dared to disdain the fashion of the dominant pre- 
conceptions of our times and the dazzling foolishness of society" (“Dvorianin 
v derevne,’ 532). Although this praise of rustic life remained often little more 
than an escapist fantasy, it nevertheless expressed the aspiration to cultivate 
interiority in order to counteract the instability of public life. 
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Identification with the Body Politic 


So far our analysis has traced the various ways in which constructing an 
inner self has enabled members of the elite to gain psychological distance from 
the vagaries of patronage relations and court society. Although this develop- 
ment seems to suggest a weakening commitment to the social body, things 
are more complex; the elite, of course, continued to identify with Russia as a 
whole, as well as with the monarch, its embodiment. Identification with the 
body politic separated itself from the perception of patronage and court soci- 
ety. By way of its emotional bond with the ruler, the upper nobility partook 
of a temporality different from that of court society and associated with the 
official discourse legitimating autocratic rule and defining Russias position 
in Europe. As Richard Wortman has shown, in their choreography of power, 
monarchs often positioned themselves in rupture with the previous reign, but 
also as the rightful descendants of Peter the Great, whose utilitarian rationale 
for legitimacy they reclaimed (Wortman 1995, 82). In the absence of clear 
lines of succession, a myth of renewal, defined as return to an ethos of public 
utility, served to shore up their claims to power. Elizabeth, Peter III, and Cath- 
erine all saw themselves as inheritors of the mantle of Peter, albeit in different 
ways, while Paul drew a direct line to his father Peter III (over the head of 
his mother). The ode, which repeatedly celebrated rulers as new incarnations 
of Peter the Great, was one of the main mechanisms propagating the notion 
that reigns reprised one another. Such cyclical emplotment of monarchical 
succession undoubtedly affected the ways in which the nobility conceived of 
its position in history, to the extent that it identified with matters of state (and 
it mostly did).^ Through its service to the ruler, the nobility participated in 
an official project, which, while drawing on Peter's reformist program and 
its future-oriented aspiration to build up the Russian state, also saw itself as 
a reactualization and reincarnation of this futurist ambition. This paradox- 
ical temporality—forward looking, yet rooted in the past—complicated the 
nobility's view of its position in time. The official mythologies disseminated by 
various rulers and their proponents have been described elsewhere.!6 Suffice 
it to say that the nobility could not but correlate its historical self-image with 
its role in supporting such state projects.” This is a different form of relational 
identity from that defined by the structure of patronage, and I propose to call 
it the nobility's political identity, a form of identification with reasons of state 
that coexisted with the rank- and position-related identity fostered by court 
culture. The perception of volatility and instability at court was thus overlaid 
with the overarching temporality of Russias rising importance in world affairs 
and its emergence as a powerful, self-reforming state. 
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At the same time, the widespread perception that Russia was lagging 
behind other countries in the advance of reason injected a specific dynamic 
into this solidarity with state affairs. As is well known, the notion, inspired by 
Enlightenment philosophy, that countries were variously situated on the tele- 
ological vector of universal history foregrounded the importance of progress. 
Nikolai Karamzin had been a proponent of universal history in his early years 
(Karamzin 2003, 293), but starting in the 1800s, he developed a particular 
concern for shoring up Russian national identity and accordingly dismissed 
the idea that all countries follow the same path of development. In 1802, he 
wrote that “one must teach Russians respect for themselves” and suggested 
that it is the role of the arts, literature, and sciences to enhance Russia's pride 
in its achievements (Karamzin 1802, 290). Although his position remained 
ambivalent, increasingly he called into question the reformist zeal of Peter 
the Great, while praising the conservative virtues of autocracy (Stennik 
2004). Karamzin famously stated in his Memoir on Ancient and Modern 
Russia that by provoking a cultural rupture in Russia's evolution, Peter unwit- 
tingly undercut Russias self-esteem and sapped the conditions of its great- 
ness (Karamzin 1991a, 33). To overcome this self-contempt, Karamzin began 
to advance the rhetoric of exceptionalism. By repeatedly invoking the trope 
of melancholy, he showed how self-denial could be converted into patriotic 
self-aggrandizement (Schónle 2013). 

In her memoirs, Dashkova expressed views in many ways similar to 
Karamzins. In a semiofficial conversation with Prince von Kaunitz, the chan- 
cellor and foreign minister of the Holy Roman Empire, she disputed the 
notion that Peter had created Russia. Not only had military might and flour- 
ishing arts been in evidence prior to Peter, but the tsar used despotic means 
to drive through his reformist agenda, while Catherine achieved much more 
*without force, without some sort of tax and without discontent" (Dachkova 
1999, 141). In keeping with her public persona, Dashkova defended Russia's 
greatness, and in particular the contributions of the then ruling monarch to 
progress in Russia. And in a conversation with Catherine's favorite Aleksandr 
Lanskoi, she explicitly opposed service to the country and court jockeying: “I 
told him ... that a person who has no other goals than honesty and service for 
the good of the country, can perhaps not obtain fortune and brilliant credit, 
but will certainly enjoy inner peace and tranquility" (178). 

Karamzin, as it were, prepared the ground for the rise of messianic ideas, 
which, in a reversal of enlightenment teleology, attributed a soteriological 
mission to Russia, the supposed laggard of history. The notion that, in the 
aftermath of the French Revolution and the ravages of the revolutionary 
army, it fell upon Russia to save Europe and bring about peace became 
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widespread. In August 1792, N. N. Bantysh-Kamenskii wrote in a letter, “It 
seems that it is incumbent upon Russia to create something great and mar- 
velous in our century” (Bantysh-Kamenskii 1876, 373). The exceptionality 
of the historical moment was also embodied in the sense that times were 
accelerating. In 1803, A. S. Kaisarov wrote, “Russia strides with big steps 
toward her glory, and every year she instigates such profound changes as 
previous centuries have not performed” (Arkhiv bratev Turgenevykh 1911, 
2:102). It is worth noting that these ideas about Russias preeminent role 
in European affairs, which gave rise to millenarian expectations, emerged 
prior to 1812, which is usually associated with the rise of apocalyptic think- 
ing (Gasparov 1999, 82-117). 


Nikolai Turgenevs Conflicted Self 


Thus, toward the end of the eighteenth century, the nobility was increas- 
ingly exposed to an overlayering of different temporalities, which affected its 
sense of self and the subject positions it developed amid the court, within 
the state, and in the face of history. There was an increasing tension, if not 
necessarily a contradiction, between political identification and involvement 
in court society. The identification with Russias destiny worked toward con- 
solidating a subjective adhesion with public matters, just as the dissatisfaction 
with the volatility of court life prompted the upper nobility to develop sym- 
bolic capital and family narratives that would enable disengagement from the 
court. The diaries of Nikolai Turgenev, born 1789, give us an insight into how 
someone who came of age in the early years of Alexander's reign responded to 
this increasingly complex and contradictory sensibility. 

Turgenev began his diary in 1806 by confessing his despondency regarding 
the present. To him, life was so boring that his imagination migrated toward 
the future, which appeared at once as the realm of “sweet pleasures” and of 
death. Transporting himself into the future, Turgenev had to block off the 
present. This sort of willing denial of the real presupposed the primacy of 
the reflective self. Only what is constructed in the mind, by the imagination, 
really matters, according to this logic, yet there is no stability to this men- 
tal universe: “But, oh!;' as Turgenev puts it, “my musings break off—and I 
find myself among the same miseries, the same boredom” (Turgenev 1911, 
6). The dialectic between insufferable present and imaginary blissful future 
compounds the instability of life, as the world of the imagination cannot 
sustain itself over time. As a result, the misfortunes endured in the present 
foster a certain stoic endurance; as one “learns to despise the fickleness of 
Fortune, one learns to philosophize and in so doing find solace in one’s woes 
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and become happier” (6). Life becomes bearable only to the extent that one 
curtails emotional investment in it. 

Turgenev was keenly aware that by postponing to the future any engage- 
ment with life, one ultimately succumbs to the longing for death, for one wit- 
tingly or not foreswears the possibility of living at all (8). Turgenev symptom- 
atically aligned the desire for future enjoyment of “incomparable pleasures, 
of purest joy" with the desire for death—not the least because only death 
guarantees complete stability (9). In one diary entry he enjoined Providence 
to hasten the coming of death, while in others he contemplated the idea of 
suicide (27). As he put it in one of his poems, “Hope, our dear one / We live 
of you, move of you / With you we drag out our tearful life/ In the hope of 
living we will die" (23). Hope delays life, yet putting the present in abeyance is 
tantamount to accepting, even wishing for, death. Turgenev thus reached an 
existential dead end. 

While neither the present nor the future seemed to hold any promise for 
Turgenev, the past, predictably, became an area of regret for missed opportu- 
nities (71). Here, too, acute self-reflection complicated Turgenev’s perception 
of the past, as it fostered the awareness that he could have acted differently and 
taken pleasure in some aspects of life: “When I imagine the past, when I think 
that I could have done this easily, and it would have brought much benefit, 
then I feel despondent; and then when I imagine all the sundry, small things 
I could have enjoyed, then my despair becomes unbearable” (71). Ultimately, 
the stoic distancing from the present, which arises out of unwillingness to sur- 
render to the vicissitudes of life, results in a complete devaluation of human 
existence and shows the ultimate consequence of privileging reflective iden- 
tity. Turgenev’s early diary is an extraordinarily lucid document that explores 
the pitfalls of self-reflection. 

This structure of feeling, however, changed once Turgenev found himself 
abroad. In 1808 he embarked on a journey to Göttingen, where he intended 
to study in the footsteps of his older brother Aleksandr. Much like Karamzin 
before him, Turgenev embraced traveling as a method to collect memories for 
future enjoyment. But while still on his way, he already discovered that nos- 
talgia for the fatherland elicited sweet tears, the typical sentimentalist mixed 
emotions, at once painful and pleasurable (167). “One needs to discover new 
countries only to become more attached to ones own,’ he concluded (210).'° 
Thus spatial dislocation from home changed the way he perceived the tempor- 
ality of his life, as the past was now infused with a significance and tenderness 
of which he became aware only from a distance. He now also recognized that 
in a few years, he would probably also feel nostalgic for his years in Góttingen. 
The larger point is the realization of the impermanence of his own self. Travel 
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turned Turgenev into a different person, and so his past appears in a new light: 
“Sometimes the thought of people whose company I had enjoyed brought joy 
to my despondent spirit. Now times are different, years are different, and I 
am myself different, with other new thoughts about people, about everything. 
But these memories will forever stay unforgettable” (223). Life is no longer 
an unchanging continuum imperceptibly leading to death, but a sequence of 
distinct periods requiring to be bridged in memory. Indeed, each period is 
worth living only to the extent that it provides fodder for future regret about 
its passing. 

This structure of feeling helped Turgenev reconcile himself with the pres- 
ent, which has implications for his views on the contemporary political sit- 
uation. In 1810, comparing the rule of Catherine with that of Alexander I, 
he noted, “What a profound change in the spirit of the government. What 
lack of fear, what confidence in the love of the people! What kindness, mercy, 
good will from the government [of Alexander]!” (280). Interestingly, in his 
nostalgic recollection of life in Russia, Turgenev conflated living with close 
ones and identification with the state: “I became convinced that there is no 
other happiness for me than living with those I love and to see the fatherland 
happy.... The happiness of the fatherland, this ideal, the only one among all 
ideals, which makes my heart quicken its beat when I think of it” (Turgenev 
1913, 12).? Yet if Turgenev took heart from the current rulers commitment 
to enlightenment, this did not in any way attenuate his anxiety about living in 
Russia. As he made ready to return to St. Petersburg after four years abroad, 
he already feared “empty, unpleasant, difficult life" in the capital. Although 
in his own reckoning he came away from his stay in Germany with greater 
respect for the “Russian character” and greater attachment to the fatherland 
(143-144)?! he faced a hard landing in Moscow: “It has already been three 
weeks that I have been here, and I have not yet recovered. ... Insignificant 
faces, upon which one sees the stamp of slavery, vulgarity, heavy drinking—all 
of this has already prompted my heart to bleed and desire a return to for- 
eign lands” (190). So he concluded, “I cannot imagine a pleasant life in my 
fatherland” (191). This disjunction between political conviction and moral 
disenchantment, or between political and relational identity, as we would say, 
becomes systematic. The contradictions in his relationship to Russia contin- 
ued. One the one hand, he could state that “it is impossible to love the father- 
land more than I love Russia,’ but on the other hand, he likewise maintained 
that “in Russia I cannot foresee anything pleasant or attractive for me” (255, 
255 respectively). Like many of his contemporaries, he attempted to convert a 
negative into a positive when he suggested that despite the unedifying nature 
of Russias ancient past, there is “strength (force vierge) in the Russian people, 
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which no European peoples have; there are qualities that are now unique 
to Russians” (325). He, too, could not resist the rhetoric of exceptionality. 
And yet ultimately, in 1822, he confessed, “I still love my compatriots, but 
I begin to realize that one can love the fatherland without respecting one’s 
fellow countrymen’ (Turgenev 1921, 316). In short, while his political identity 
militated for supporting the civilizing aims of the Russian state, relationally, 
he was unable to identify with the moral constitution of his countrymen, let 
alone with everyday life in Russia. Turgenevs reflective identity, his store of 
values and emotions, forced a distancing from social reality regardless of his 
simultaneous commitment to Russias progress. 

Despite holding a post in the government that allowed him to weigh in on 
official policy, his relationship to government service was similarly fraught.” 
His professed willingness to sacrifice himself on behalf of Russia notwith- 
standing, he repeatedly bemoaned the pointlessness of service. “To devote 
oneself to service is not worth the effort as it is hardly possible to be useful 
there as I would like" (Turgenev 1913, 5). And yet at the same time, in 1816, 
Turgenev also alluded to the fact that he felt a unique opportunity to cause 
some change, as "Russia will never again have such a government, or more 
exactly such a ruler" (7). Beyond his felt inability to make a meaningful con- 
tribution, Turgenev also disliked service because it "cannot be sufficient pour 
absorber lame et le coeur. What is to be done?— To keep silent and live, while 
deeming oneself a machine" (5). The clash between the romantic expectation 
that public life should somehow accord with the aspirations of the innermost 
self and the reference to living like a soulless mechanism reveals a feeling of 
self-dispossession. The higher his ambition, the more painful the pedestrian 
reality. The three main facets of Turgenev’s identity— political, relational, and 
reflective—pulled resolutely in different directions and seemed to reach a 
breaking point, despite the longing for unification of the self. In a letter to his 

brother Sergei on April 27, 1818, Turgenev wrote that "some sort of depression 
takes more and more hold of me. The way of life here, the people with whom 
we live, the situation and order of things—all of this is less than cheerful: I 
can live peacefully only when I live mechanically, that is without reflecting" 
(Turgenev 1936, 258). Everyday life was too much at variance with the values, 
expectations, and memories that constitute Turgenev's inner self, as well as 
with his ideas about the political greatness of Russia. This disjunction under- 
mined his adaptation to everyday life. To make peace with the everyday and to 
identify fully with it would require suppressing the other facets of his identity. 
Metaphors of machines and automata, which become recurrent in his diaries 
during this period, indicate that for him, doing so would be tantamount to a 
loss of self. 
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Multi-dimensional Identity and Its Breaking Point 


In April 1824, Nikolai Turgenev left for Germany, where he hoped to find 
a cure for his stomach ailments, not to see Russia again until 1857. It wasnt 
his intention to emigrate, but he was caught in the aftermath of the Decem- 
brist uprising in 1825 and was indicted as one of the conspirators. Despite 
virulently protesting his innocence from abroad, he didnt show up at his trial 
and was consequently convicted of his alleged crimes. Although partially 
serendipitous, these events capped a long process during which Turgenev 
continuously wavered between his desires to move abroad or to retire to his 
estate and his inability to resign from service and leave his close relatives in St. 
Petersburg. In the early 1820s, his commitment to the Russian state, which he 
called his “sole divinity,’ remained paramount, if entirely abstract (Turgenev 
1921, 220). Yet at the same time, he also recognized that the thirst for freedom 
and inner peace was innate in him and could not be quelled in Russia (309). 
And the attraction of living abroad resided precisely in the ability to live with- 
out being distraught by the continuous spectacle of the fatherland's dysfunc- 
tions— without, that is, an emotional stake in the surroundings (298). Seeking 
a compromise between his conflicting aspirations, in 1823 he requested a 
post as consul in Paris (336). But when the tsar, speaking through Arakcheev, : 
rejected his petition but promised a pension and further grants, as his work 
in the Senate was highly useful, Turgenev was trapped. He turned down any 
monetary support, but felt unable to resign. The service ethos and loyalty to 
the tsar had to prevail (353). When the Russian state took it upon itself to cut 
through Turgenev's inner conflicts by convicting him, with a sentence of cap- 
ital punishment (later converted to hard labor for life and loss of nobility), it 
only succeeded in displacing his desires: after an initial period of contentment 
with his newfound freedom abroad, Turgenev now began to long for a return 
to Russia (Shebunin n.d., 105). In short, inner contradictions became a fact 
of life. 

The grandees of Catherines time had a different disagreement with their 
existence. Their main problem was about the volatility and transience of social 
life, which disrupted not only their ability to fashion and control their lives, 
but also their sense of their own worth. They worried much less about the 
extent to which their daily lives were in harmony with an abstract, reflec- 
tive self, for which they had no language. Nevertheless, the identity positions 
they developed in response to their disenchantment with court life progres- 
sively led to the development of an alternate sense of self which incorporated 
multiple strands of temporality and increasingly foregrounded reflective self- 
determination. In contrast, we saw that Turgenev suffered from a disjunction 
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between his reflective, inner sense of self, which he ceaselessly explored over 
the pages of his voluminous diary; his political identity, which tightly har- 
nessed his life to his love for Russia; and a virulent rejection of daily life in the 
society of his times. 

The trajectory from a one-dimensional to a multidimensional construc- 
tion of identity mapped out here is, of course, a simplification. The identity 
of courtiers in the early part of the century was not truly one-dimensional. 
Indeed, Orthodoxy, for example, provided a system of values that, while not 
contradicting patronage relations, softened their impact, as it provided a 
framework that justified the instability of life as a form of trial and an encour- 
agement to turn to God. As Vasilii Tatishchev put it in his spiritual testament, 
"Death comes like a thief, and we must beware of it every hour; and hence 
repent and pray to God (Tatishchev 1773, 4). Nevertheless, over the course 
of the eighteenth century, partially in response to the instability of court life, 
the self became increasingly complex; and while its various facets gained 
substance and ideological content, they also hardened, so that contradictions 
between them became more difficult to overcome. The disjunctions between 
Turgenev' abstract attachment to Russia and his inability to reconcile himself 
to living in it illustrate the increasing divorce between reflective, political, and 
relational parameters of identity. One sees this nowhere better than in the 
construction of time: for someone like Turgenev, the transition between past, 
present, and future became increasingly problematic, so that the continuity in 
the flow of time disappeared, making it difficult to find meaning in life.? In a 
revealing illustration of his sense of paralysis, after another bout of despon- 
dency, Turgenev wrote, “One has to live unwillingly—that is, not to make use 
of time, but only not to obstruct its course" (Turgenev 1936, 286). 


Archival Sources 
GIM OPI 


F 3 (Kurakiny), st. op., d. 980. Copies de mes lettres au Grand Duc et à la Grande Duchesse 1789-1790. 
1791. 
F 3, st. op. d. 1018. Stikhi posviashchennye A. B. Kurakinu. Mezhevaia kniga Nadezhdina. 


Notes 


1. E. N. Marasinova has documented widespread dissatisfaction with the humiliating ges- 
tures of courtship required to obtain advancement at court, claiming that frustration with this system 
constituted a kind of oppositional fronde (Marasinova 1999a, 95-133). 

2. Foran example of the extent to which rulers could intervene in domestic affairs, see M. A. 
Garnovskii, who relates an incident involving A. A. Bezborodko, who "after falling in love with the 
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wife of Polivanov ... obtained an edict, which ordered the separation of husband and wife, under the 
pretext that the wife was in danger from her husband” (Garnovskii 1876, 16:19). 

3. On patronage networks, see, for example, Ransel 1975. 

4. A.M. Dmitriev-Mamonoy, one of Catherine’s favorites, confessed that among courtiers he 
felt “among wolves in the forest” (Garnovskii 1876, 5:16). 

5. Countless such examples could be adduced; for example, the demotion of Aleksei B. 
Kurakin from his post of attorney general because Paul wanted to give this position to the father of a 
maid-of-honour in whom he took an interest (Dmitriev 1866, 142). 

6. This is not to say, of course, that there can be no reflectivity whatsoever in court society, 
only that its relative weighting was less. 

7. I. V. Lopukhin similarly framed his memoirs as a struggle to combine service with his 
moral principles (Lopukhin 1860, 19-20). 

8. The memoirs of D. B. Mertvago, a one-time protégé of Derzhavin, present an interesting 
description of patronage relations from the point of view of someone who relied on protection to rise 
socially and emphasizes the opportunities that can arise from instability (Mertvago 2007, 159). 

9. On the specific position of women at court and their limited opportunities for political 
influence, see Marrese 2010a. 

10. I have written elsewhere about the intricate semiotic and political ramifications of his gar- 
den, but will focus here on the way Kurakin nurtured and exhibited key memories of his past life 
(Schónle 2007, 164-217). 

11. For a comparative perspective on the memory culture of the aristocracy, see Funck and 
Malinowski, 2002. 

12. Dashkova relates her disappointment with the bust made of her by Jean-Antoine Houdon, 
who, she contends, turned her into a “décolletéed French duchess,’ instead of representing her as “the 
simple Ninette I was" (Dachkova 1999, 121). 

13. Lodges were hardly immune to the workings of patronage, but as Douglas Smith pointed 
out, they are not identical to the clan networks of Russian court society, as leaders of rival clans could 
share membership in the same lodge (Smith 1999, 26). 

14. With regards to jockeying at court, A. V. Khrapovitsii, Catherine’s state secretary, noted, 
for example, that ^I don't know who is playing dirty tricks, but he is a scoundrel because he harms the 
interests of the state" (Khrapovitskii 1862, 61). Crucially, the conflict is framed not as a rivalry between 
parties at court, but as a contest between private and public interests. 

15. The following conversation Khrapovitskii reported having with Catherine suggests shared 
awareness that during Catherine' age the elite had internalized an ethos of service: "She [Catherine] 
deigned to speak of the difference between courtiers in the times of Empress Elizaveta Petrovna and 
now....Isaid that then horror and fear took the place of respect and zeal today" (Khrapovitskii 1862, 
52). On the centrality of service in the nobility’s worldview, see Marasinova 1999a, 61-66. 

16. In addition to Wortman, see, for example, Zorin 2001. 

17. On “love for the fatherland,” see Schierle 2009. An example of the support Catherine felt 
she enjoyed from the elite (and more broadly) can be gleaned from Khrapovitsii, who noted, upon the 
declaration of a new war with Turkey in 1787: "It was said [by Catherine] with emotional gratitude 
toward the people that in 25 years she acquired their trust, so that no one despairs at the beginning of 
the war and all soldiers go readily into battle" (Khrapovitskii 1862, 39). 

18. For a discussion of the implications of this "pluri-temporality" see Landwehr 2012. 

19. On the practice of traveling among the nobility, see Berelowitch 1993. 

20. Later in his diary, Turgenev credits the fatherland as the only entity that gives constancy to 
life: "People can lose everything: estate, friends, family; but the fatherland will always remain for them" 
(Turgenev 1913, 143). But this doesn't prevent him from dreaming about settling in Gottingen, as it is 
the only place where he would find peace and quietness (187). 

21. Ina letter to his brother Sergei, he asks, “Will I be able to look again at those things, which 
I would not want to see even in hell, but which in Russia you see at every step?” (Turgenev 1936, 198). 
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22. Since 1816 he was assistant to the state secretary of the economics department on the State 
Council and in 1821 he moved to the laws department. In both places he participated in the drafting 
of laws. He was then a state councillor (the fifth rank). 

23. For a discussion how the break in continuity and the “plurality of times” played themselves 
out in Germany at the beginning of the nineteenth century, see Fritzsche 2002. 
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Sentimental Piety and Orthodox Asceticism 


The Case of Nun Serafima 
Andrei Zorin 


Forms and practices of alternative spirituality and sociability such as Masonic 
lodges or the English Club were especially prominent in Moscow, where the 
ambitions of educated nobles could not be realized through the court. Fur- 
thermore, while such main educational institutions in St. Petersburg as the 
Noble Cadet Corps and the Smolnyi Institute were established in direct prox- 
imity to the court, Moscow University and the University Noble Pension were 
largely controlled by the Rosicrucian brotherhood. 

Unlike the court, which assigned a special and important role to women, 
as illustrated by the establishment of the Smolnyi Institute, designed as an 
imitation of Saint-Cyr of Louis XIV and meant to forge a new type of wives, 
mothers, and ladies-in-waiting (Cherepnin 1915)—Masonic Lodges, the 
English Club, Moscow University, and the Noble Pension were accessible only 
to males. Thus, Moscow did not produce distinct and socially approved iden- 
tities for young women belonging to the noble elite. 

This chapter deals with the story of an educated, Europeanized Muscovite 
woman, who had to navigate between traditional Orthodox culture and the 
emotional and spiritual culture prevalent among students of the University 
Noble Pension and their friends and relatives (Istrin 1911). Her story brings 
to the forefront the complex constellations of social, religious, gender and 
cultural identities that remain hidden in less dramatic circumstances. 
The paradox of Varvara Mikhailovna Sokovnina (1779-1845), or mother 
Serafima, as she was known in her monastic life, is that it was the West- 
ern sentimental and early romantic culture she deeply absorbed that finally 
brought her to the traditions of Orthodox spirituality in its most archaic 
and ascetic form. 

The life of Varvara Sokovnina is known to scholars, but has never been 
studied in its full scope. Those reconstructing the history of Russian roman- 
ticism have paid attention to the story of her sudden escape from her house 
in Moscow and the reaction to it by the group of young writers belonging to 
the so called Friendly Literary Society, but they never ventured to follow her 
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further career or analyze the nature of her religious zeal (Vatsuro 1994, 37-39; 
Turgenev 1989, 135-136). 

On the other side, her church biographers have described her conver- 
sion, her ascetic life in Sevsk convent, her elevation to the position.of abbess 
of Orlovsko-Vvedenskii convent, and her success in improving its spiritual - 
and material circumstances; but they have been mostly uninterested in her 
early environment and the cultural meaning and implications of her extraor- 
dinary decision to take monastic oaths (Piasetskii 1886; Urusov 1861). Cur- 
rently Mother Serafima is under investigation for the beatification process. 
If a positive decision is made and her hagiography appears, it is more than 
likely that it will follow the same pattern. However, the remarkable life and 
personality of Varvara Sokovnina can be fully understood only if we bring 
both its halves together. 

The main source for our reconstruction of the spiritual biography and 
emotional life of Varvara Sokovnina is the so called Autobiography of Abbess 
Serafima, which is widely used by Varvara Mikhailovnas church biographers 
and less by the secular ones. Autobiography was published in 1891 in the news- 
paper Orel Diocesan Gazette (Orlovskie eparkhialnye vedomosti) by her biog- 
rapher Gavriil Piasetskii, a renowned historian of Orel province (Piasetskii 
1993). Piasetskii used this text extensively in his biography of Serafima, which 
he published five years before the Autobiography. The document was also 
known in the 1850s to her first biographer, Prince Dmitrii S. Urusov.! 

However, the actual character and authorship of this narrative are much 
less clear than both authors believed. Although he searched carefully 
through the archives of the diocese and those of Bishop Iona and was able 
to locate many materials related to mother Serafima, Piasetskii admitted 
that he failed to trace the manuscript of the Autobiography; thus he had to 
publish it from the "flawed handwritten copy circulating in the circles close 
to her youngest sister, Anna Pavlova, who lived in the same province.’ He 
suggested that the autobiography was written by Mother Serafima in 1821 at 
the request of Iona (Pavinskii), the bishop of the Orel-Sevsk diocese, when 
he decided to promote her to the position of an abbess. Piasetskii raised 
the rhetorical question of how a manuscript specially written for a bishop 
might have become available to the public, yet had to confess that he was 
not able to answer it and that he had to cleanse the document of changes 
and corrections made by a copyist, as well of "periphrastic expressions" 
(perifrazov) alien to Varvaras style (AIS, 821). 

The contents of the text reinforce the impression that Autobiography could 
hardly serve as a confessional document addressed to a superior in the church 
hierarchy. More than two-thirds of it are dedicated to Serafimas life before 
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she took the veil and abound in details that do not seem appropriate in such a 
letter. For example, the full text of the letter Varvaras sisters wrote to her after 
her escape takes more than 10 percent of the text. 

The small part dedicated to her life in the convent constitutes a mem- 
oir about Varvara’ spiritual mother, nun Ksanfiia (Polchaninova). The text 
ends in 1816 with Ksanfiias death and does not mention the subsequent five 
years of Serafimas life before the alleged composition of the Autobiography, 
including her pilgrimage to the tomb of St. Dmitrii Rostovskii (Piasetskii 
1886, 19). The narrative here is often interrupted by digressions devoted to 
Varvaras relations with her relatives, especially with Pavel Sokovnin, who, 
according to the author of the Autobiography, was endowed with greater 
sensibility than his brothers and who lived in his village “in complete soli- 
tude” after having been to Paris and London (AIS 1891, 847). The Autobiog- 
raphy also includes a poem he wrote on the day he found out that his sister 
had taken the veil, dated following the French revolutionary calendar as 
“Paris 21 pliuvioz.” 

Pavel Sokovnin was an aspiring poet who published his verses and trans- 
lations in Moscow literary magazines (Neustroev 1898, 637-638) and was, 
as we'll see later, his sister’s biographer. It seems highly likely that he played 
an important role in the compilation of this text, probably assisted by his 
younger sister Anna, who is also known as an author. It was in the circles 
close to Anna Mikhailovna Pavlova that the Autobiography circulated (AIS 
1891, 820-821). 

Still, it would be wrong to regard the Autobiography as a spurious doc- 
ument. The relatives of Varvara Mikhailovna revered her memory and, no 
doubt, wanted to keep it as fully as they were able to. Varvara continued her 
correspondence with them from the convent, they had several meetings with 
her, and the text contains a lot of actual evidence derived from her letters, as 
well as from their conversations and reminiscences about her. Thus, the Auto- 
biography becomes an amalgamation of different perspectives showing how 
the spiritual experience of Varvara Sokovnina was interpreted in her envi- 
ronment. A narrative of this kind could in fact have preserved more of young 
Varvara’s real voice than would an authentic autobiography representing her 
life story in a retrospective, teleological way. 

Supplemented and clarified by other published and as yet unpublished 
documents, this Autobiography uncovers the relations between traditional 
Orthodox beliefs and practices on one side and the everyday life and emo- 
tional and behavioral patterns of a Europeanized, educated noble family and 
their friends and acquaintances on the other. 
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In Quest for True Spirituality 


Varvara Mikhailovna Sokovnina was born on September 4, 1779 in a 
rich and old noble family known for its political and religious fervor. Her 
granduncle was executed for a conspiracy to kill Peter the Great; two of his 
sisters, Feodosia and Evdokia, better known as the boiaryni Morozova and 
Urusova, were persecuted as the masterminds of Old Belief. (The former 
was immortalized in the eponymous painting by Vasilii Surikov.) Varvara’s 
father, Mikhail Nikolaevich Sokovnin, a chairman of the nobility of Podolsk, 
died suddenly on Easter eve, March 31, 1795, when his eldest daughter was 
not yet fifteen. He left seven children. Varvara had three elder brothers, 
Nikolai, Mikhail, and Pavel, two younger sisters, Ekaterina and Anna, and 
another brother Sergei, the youngest of all. Pavel and, later, Sergei were 
pupils at the University Noble Pension. 

The role played by Varvara in the family after her father’s death was glorified 
by her brother Pavel Sokovnin. In 1797 he wrote an essay, “The Glory of her 
Age and Gender” (Krasa svoego vozrasta i pola), dedicated to Varvara, which 
| appeared in the Moscow sentimentalist magazine A Diverting and Instructive 
Pastime (Priiatnoe i poleznoe preprovozhdenie vremeni), connected to Moscow 
University. "Being afraid to insult the modesty" of his sister, the author did not 
put in the text the name of the main character, nor his own, but he preserved 
a lot of easily recognizable details, starting from the date of the composition. 
Varvara Mikhailovnas eighteenth birthday was September 4, 1797: 


Eighteen times a spring decorated the morning of your life, which flows over 
fresh grass and flowers like a transparent spring where one can enjoy the view 
of even the smallest glowing pebble. Every deed of yours is so pleasant, as heal- 
ing for the feeling heart as the balsam from fragrant herbs. If heaven rewarded 
virtue in this life, you would be completely happy and would change the destiny 
of so many who are miserable. But you shed tears, and I see that only in eternity 
is there a reward waiting for you. 

It is the third year since fate struck you, having taken the dearest parent from 
the most tender daughter. I was a witness to your inconsolable grief. You hardly 
had strength to survive this blow and nearly followed your father, but the grace 
of heaven has preserved your days so precious for your tender mother. You con- 
tinued to live in order to show an example of true generosity, true sensibility 
and true devotion to God. | 

You have a great soul that has no vanity, you always care for the well-being 
of your loved ones, you spend the sweetest moments of your life when you see 
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calm on the faces of those who surround you. You are sensible—your heart is 
the sanctuary of kind and tender feelings, they shine in your acts, words, and 
looks. You are devoted to God—who can put such hope in him in all cases. 

. You often retreat into solitude for several hours; you contemplate, weep, 
remembering your dear father—fall in tears on your knees before the Crucifix, 
penetrate by your thoughts into the heavenly abode and see your parent smiling 
to you from afar, and several minutes after that you get up, quietly and in tears 
return to us. One can then see on your face a heavenly feeling it is impossible 
to express. | 

All your pursuits are imbued with kindness, your amusements are beneficial 
to others, in leisure you like to read and talk with Muses who feed and refresh 
the tender feelings of your heart. (Sokovnin 1797, 380-382) 


This celebratory text portrays Varvara Sokovnina as an ideal maiden of sen- 
timental literature endowed with a tender and sensible heart that determines 
her deep filial affections, sincere devotion, care for the well-being of the family 
and the upbringing of her younger sisters, as well as sincere interest in art. 
Unfortunately, the information her brother gives about her delight in “talking 
to the Muses” is too vague to determine whether Varvara Mikhailovna was 
just an avid reader or tried to engage in artistic pursuits. This essay serves as 
an important introduction to Varvara’ personality, but other existing docu- 
ments challenge Pavel's interpretation in several ways. 

The explanation of the girl's unhappiness given by her brother is dis- 
tinctly and probably deliberátely incomplete. According to Pavel Sokovnin, 
Varvara, as a true sentimental heroine, was too good for this world. While 
the loss of her father and the ensuing collapse of the family idyll played a 
decisive role in her emotional experience, she also had other, less celestial 
reasons to feel miserable. 

Her mother, Anna Fedorovna Sokovnina (b. Arseneva), completely with- 
drew from all family affairs after her husband's death. As the Autobiography 
tells us, she left "her family without any attention.” This indifference could 
be partly caused by Anna Fedorovnas intimate relations with the director 
of the University Noble Boarding Pension, Anton Prokopovich-Antonskii. 
For obvious reasons the Autobiography keeps complete silence on this issue, 
but the correspondence of the Sokovnins friends is full of accusations that 
Prokopovich wanted to marry into the rich and noble family and that Anna 
Fedorovna poured lavish gifts on him, literally robbing her own daughters 
(see, for example, IRLI RO, f. 309, d. 50, l. 72-73). Anna Fedorovna also gave 
big chunks of the family estates to her elder sons. This did not prevent broth- 
ers from having fraternal feuds over property, making it necessary for Varvara 
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Mikhailovna to "get entangled in the most difficult mediations between them" 
(AIS 1891, 825). 

As the eldest daughter, Varvara had to take upon herself all the responsibil- 
ities for the education and upbringing of three younger siblings, as well as for 
managing the remaining part of the estate and housekeeping. As she later con- 
fessed, she often had to spend nights at work. These burdens were too heavy 
for the shoulders of a teenage girl who felt left alone and dejected. The image 
of family became deeply unattractive to her, and her hopes and aspirations 
gradually became connected with an ideal of monastic seclusion that was the 
only alternative at least remotely available to her. 

As it was usual in Russian noble families (Kirichenko 2009, 126-128), 
her mother was deeply hostile to her wishes to become a nun. Thus, Varvara 
decided to leave home secretly and ask for protection from an old peasant, 
Iakov Ivanov from Nikol'skoe village, who regularly sold mushrooms to their 
family. In September of 1800, shortly after her twenty-first birthday, at 3:00 
a.m. Varvara jumped out of the window of their house on Prechistenka Street, 
walked past the Novodevichii monastery, where her father was buried, toward 
the Moscow River, hired a boat to cross the river, climbed Sparrow Hills, and 
finally reached Nikol’skoe. The next morning she sent the frightened Iakov 
Ivanov with a letter to her family. 

This enterprise was not only scandalous for a noble girl, but also quite 
dangerous. Varvara, as she later told, had to run from dogs, to resort to lies 
answering the questions of the watchmen, to wander in the dark, to climb a 
steep hill by holding onto bushes, and to walk through “a dark forest where 
people were murdered in broad daylight" (AIS 1891, 823, 833). A woman 
she met on her way took her for a thief and demanded that she be searched. 
To add to all these hardships, the road she had to walk was around eight 
miles long. 

No wonder that such an event produced a shock in the close circle of the 
friends of the family. Due to Prokopovich-Antonskii, the Sokovnins were sur- 
rounded by students and alumni of the Noble Boarding Pension. One of them, 
Aleksandr Turgenev, was in love with Anna Sokovnina, Varvaras youngest 
sister. Aleksandrs elder brother and aspiring writer Andrei Turgenev left a 
diary entry devoted to his impressions at the news of Varvaras escape, in 
which he brought the sentimental interpretation of her image developed by 
Pavel Sokovnin to an extreme: 


I heard and read at Paisii Kaisarov a description of what happened with Varvara 
Sokovnina. She secretly left her mother's house, and finally her mother received 
a letter from a village twelve versts from Moscow saying that she will stay a 
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peasant forever and does not want to return to Moscow. Since the time her 
father died, she cannot be reconciled with life. They say it even made her some- 
what insane. ... 

I imagine her in a peasant hut in a simple peasant dress, how during the 
dark autumn she wanders around the village grove and dreams about him while 
her mother mourns for her. This minute I would not accept all the jewels of 
Voltaires wit for one drop of Sternes humanity. Only he was able to describe 
poor Maria. One can see how the tender heart speaks in him, without any effort 
and any affectation. He only lets his heart speak freely... . 

What sweetness should she find in solemn autumn, in naked groves, in 
decayed fields where everything so strongly, so expressively speaks to her 
heart. But the spring will come and the tenderness will pour in her heart. 
She will wash with sweet tears the first spring flower and dedicate it to the 
memory of the beloved friend. Soft feelings will find their residence in her 
heart, she will, perhaps, remember her unhappy mother and wish to embrace 
her. The tears of tenderness and sorrow, the tears of quiet joy will be shed at 
their first meeting. But in the meantime, her heart will be melancholy and her 
mother will languish in her grief. Let God allow her hope to come true, let 
her find relief in her solitude and revive for joy. It seems to me that the day 
when I hear about that will be the happiest in my life. (IRLI RO, f. 309, d. 271, 
]l.71-720b.) 


Turgenev refers here to the description of the escape of Varvara Sokovnina 
that he had "heard and read at Paisii Kaisarov.’ Most likely it was written, 
like the eulogy of Varvara on her eighteenth birthday, by her brother Pavel. 
Pavel Sokovnin was close to the Kaisarov brothers, in whose apartment the 
reading took place, and later used their help to get a promotion (RGADA, f. 
1280, d. 133,1. 300b.). Two days later, Turgenev told Varvaras story in a letter 
to Zhukovskii, begging him to keep the secret because the family did not 
want it to become general knowledge (Turgenev 1987, 373). Still, it is obvi- 
ous that Pavel believed that the whole story deserved to be put on paper and 
publicized within the narrow circle of close friends even if he objected to its 
further dissemination. The text of this description has not been preserved. 
However, we can reconstruct the course of events from the Autobiography 
and the diary entry by Andrei Turgenev and his letter to Zhukovskii. As 
usual, especially revealing are the differences between the sources. 

In his diary, Turgenev dreams about Varvara Sokovninas reunion with her 
desolate mother, who “weathers away in her sorrow.’ Most likely, he was not 
aware that the "cold indifference and detachment" of Anna Fedorovna were 
among the main reasons of her daughter's escape (AIS 1891, 824). 
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Another discrepancy between the two different versions looks more 
intriguing. Turgenev claimed that in her letter Varvara Mikhailovna told her 
relatives that she “would forever become a peasant.’ At the same time, the 
Autobiography tells us that this letter clearly stated her intention to take the 
veil, which was the only reason for her actions that was minimally compatible 
with existing notions of decency. Varvara, by her own account, had planned 
to ask the daughters of Iakov Ivanov to teach her “to work by her own hands 
in order to find out after her coddled life what are the true needs of a human 
being” and thus to prepare herself in advance for the hardships of monastic 
life (AIS 1891, 829), but any aspirations to live forever as a peasant were com- 
pletely out of the question. 

In a letter to his friend and fellow poet Zhukovskii, Turgenev wrote that 
Varvara "asked her mother for permission to enter the convent, but that her 
tender mother had tried to keep her from such a decision" (Turgenev 1987, 
372). However, in his diary he does not say a word about this. In order to 
imagine Varvara Mikhailovna in a peasant dress, he even had to ascribe to her 
a "certain insanity" He was recording not what he actually "heard and read;' 
but what looked to him plausible and corresponded to his understanding of 
sensibility. He wanted Varvara Sokovnina to fit the pattern of “poor Maria,’ 
the character of both novels by Lawrence Sterne, a beautiful shepherdess, who 
grew insane because of unhappy love. The identification of Varvara Sokovnina 
with “poor Maria” was even more convincing because, according to Sternes 
narrator, Maria “was thinking more of her father than of her lover” (Sterne 
2002, 150). 

In his letter to Zhukovsky, Turgenev wrote that having left her house, 
Varvara Mikhailovna “took in her solitude the Bible and Rousseau” (Turgenev 
1987, 372). It is clear that, in his view, she would have taken from Rousseau 
her disgust at the world, the cult of nature, and the desire to master the basic 
skills of manual labor. In the Bible she had to find her exalted belief in the 
future meeting with her late father. | 

We don't know whether Turgenev took this information from the descrip- 
tion written by Pavel Sokovnin or invented it himself—in any case it does not 
look plausible. It is hard to imagine a young, deeply religious woman leaving 
her house for a convent with a huge love novel, and any of Rousseaus other 
works except La Nouvelle Héloise would look even stranger in this context. 
Church Slavonic Bibles were published in the eighteenth century in a big 
format mostly suitable for liturgical purposes (Melnikova 2011). Varvara 
Mikhailovna, of course, could have taken with her some French edition of the 
Gospels, but her Autobiography does not say anything about it—on the con- 
trary, it states that the woman who accused her of thievery and searched her 
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bag did not find anything there except “necessary linen” and an image of the 
Savior (AIS 1891, 824). Nevertheless, by bringing together Rousseau and the 
Bible, Turgenev was evoking a specific kind of spontaneous piety valorized by 
early romantics that was not entirely alien to Varvara Sokovnina. According 
to the version presented in the Autobiography, it took her four steps to finalize 
her decision. Three of those were the direct results of her readings of senti- 
mental or Western didactic literature. 

Having lost her father and experienced the coldness of her mother, Varvara 
Mikhailovna “often read Nights, by Young, where he mourned over his only 
daughter ...and nearly every day, closing her book, she exclaimed with Young: 
“My God! When shall I die! When shall I see eternal life!” (AIS 1891, 825). 

Among Russian readers, Edward Young's Night Thoughts on Life, Death, 
and Immortality had an established reputation as morally and spiritually ben- 
eficial poetry (Levin 1970). Varvara Sokovnina read it for consolation and 
guidance. She needed to be assured that her aversion to life and longing for 
death were validated by the experience of a morally irreproachable author. 
The grief of the father lamenting his daughter (Young's actual subject was 
his stepdaughter, but the confusion is understandable) provoked an obvious 
response in a girl obsessed by her loss. 

However, even the most ardent passion for the other world could not teach 
her how to live in this one. She found the answer to this question having 
started to read Fénelon, an author who was also immensely popular among 
Russian readers. As Varvara Mikhailovna testified, “His sermon about leaving 
the world and about the advantages of the monastic life so strongly enflamed 
my imagination that I was ready every day to escape, following Fénelon’s 
advice into solitude and into the deepest desert” (AIS 1891, 825-826). 

Varvara means here Fénelons sermon Discours sur les principaux devoirs 
et les avantages de la vie religieuse (Discourse on the Main Duties and Advan- 
tages of the Religious Life), given most likely in 1692 before the preceptors of 
Saint-Cyr, the famous institute for noble girls. According to a law issued in the 
same year by Louis XIV, the women mentoring the pupils of Saint-Cyr were 
to clioose between taking the veil and leaving their position. Fénelon tried to 
convince them of the benefits of the former. The sermon was published for the 
first time in 1718 and was reprinted many times, often together with one of his 
famous treatises, Traité de léducation des filles. 

The author attacks here the world immersed in vice and advises seeking 
salvation from this "kingdom of Satan" in "the poverty, purity, and obedience" 
of monastic life that alone brings spiritual riches, eternal union with Christ, 
and real freedom (Fénelon 1810, 897, 902). According to Fénelon, happy 
families are rare, but even the "best family on earth" is only a preparation 
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for the most cruel sufferings of one of the spouses after the inevitable death 
of the other, and the hardships of bringing up children reinforce the fear to 
lose them (Fénelon 1810, 907-908). The preacher tells Christ's brides to forget 
about the house of their father and their noble origins, which often constitute 
"real poverty, vain, ignorant, and idle" (Fénelon 1810, 916). 

As she suffered among quarrelling relatives and took refuge in her memory, 
Fénelons sermon showed Varvara the way out of her desperate condition. The 
oath of obedience and renunciation of ones will was also attractive for a girl 
overburdened by managing the house and the estates (AIS 1891, 829-830). 
However, Varvara Mikhailovnas longing for monastic life faced major obsta- 
cles. In Fénelons France, taking monastic oath was an accepted social practice 
in noble families, and many of them had their daughters educated in the con- 
vents (Rapley 1993). In contrast, the Russian nobility regarded the clergy as 
belonging to the lower order, and such a choice of spiritual vocation by a noble 
girl was regarded as an a exceptional event connected with a significant loss in 
social status (Kirichenko 2009, 342-351). | 

Varvaras mother told her that a convent "is a place only for the blind, lame, 
and disabled" (AIS 1891, 827). Varvara herself already had a chance to see 
Moscow convents; she did not like them, as she observed there the same van- 
ity that bored her in the secular world (826). Still, she was prone to believe 
the French moralist more than herself or her relatives. She had to conclude 
that she had hitherto failed to locate a convent that would correspond to 
her wishes. When Princess Kasatkina, a friend of the family, told her that a 
nunnery in Sevsk resembled a "paradisiacal abode inhabited by peaceful and 
humble souls and ruled by three angels,” Varvara immediately recognized in 
this description the "Fénelon convent" she dreamed about and “made in her 
soul a strong oath to settle there by all means" (826-827). 

Another difficulty that disturbed her was her upbringing, which left her 
unaccustomed to manual labor. She could not figure out how to acquire the 
skills necessary to support herself by the toil of her own hands. This problem 
was also resolved by a mystical sign connected with literature. According to 
Autobiography, as she read in her room The Works of Karamzin, reflecting 
upon an essay where the author "describes all the pleasures of peaceful sol- 
itude,’ she burst into tears and pleaded God to point her to the way toward 
the "desired place.” A minute later, she saw an exhausted villager near her 
window. The man, who came to sell mushrooms, told Varvara that he lived 
in Nikol’skoe village with his wife and two daughters growing rye and car- 
rots, which they sold in Moscow. The girl had no doubts that God had finally 
showed her the way out of her misery (AIS 1891, 827-829). Karamzins essay 
“The Village”, which Varvara Sokovnina was reading, speaks about the joys 
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of solitary life in a natural environment. While Karamzin had always held a 
negative opinion of monastic life, for Varvara the actual content of Karamzins 
essay was completely decontextualised or even detextualised. She was excited 
by the poetry of escape from the world, and the rural estate described by 
Karamzin merged for her with Fénelons convent. 

Among the sources that guided Varvara in her spiritual ascension, Auto- 
biography omits arguably the most important one—Orthodox hagiography. 
For most Russians of that period, hagiography was the most popular part of 
religious literature. The edition of the Orthodox Menologion compiled by St. 
Dmitrii Rostovskii was republished in the eighteenth century more than a 
dozen times (Kirichenko 2002, 55-56). Piasetskii writes that after the death of 
her spiritual mother, Serafima, “in spite of her deep solitude, decided to go to 
pray to Rostov, and only near the grave of St. Dmitrii did she feel some sort of 
spiritual relief” (Piasetskii 1886, 1, 19). 

A secret escape from the family home is a traditional motif of hagiog- 
raphical narratives. For example, Aleksei, Man of God, the hero of one of the 
most popular “lives” in Russia, left his parents and his bride during the night 
(Adrianova-Peretts 1969; Berman 1982, 165-166). St. Feodosii Pecherskii 
heard the words of the Gospel according to Matthew telling the faithful to 
leave their house, brothers and sisters, father and mother and to follow Jesus, 
and “having risen during the night, secretly from everyone, not taking any- 
thing with him except shabby clothes that were on him,” he left his mother 
during the night (Biblioteka 1997, 359, 363). Piasetskii claims that these words 
had poured peace into the soul of the young Varvara and strengthened her 
decision to renounce the world (Piasetskii 1886, 7). 

The furious animosity of the family toward the intentions of the saint also 
constitutes a recurrent motif of hagiographical literature. Feodosiis mother 
tried to prevent him from choosing the holy life both by tenderness and severe 
beatings. One of the most shocking descriptions of this sort can be found in 
the “Zhitie sviatoi Varvary" (the Life of St. Barbara), the patron saint of Var- 
vara Sokovnina and one of the most revered saints in the Orthodox church 
(Fedotova 2009). According to Dmitrii Rostovskii, who saw St. Barbara in 
his visions and wrote a significant number of works dedicated to her, the 
holy relics of the saint were kept in Kiev, not far from Sevsk, where Varvara 
Mikhailovna aspired to spend her monastic life (104-108). The pious princess 
Kasatkina, who told Varvara about Sevsk, went there on her pilgrimage to 
Kiev. It is more than likely that one of Kasatkinas goals there was to pray near 
the relics of St. Barbara (AIS 1891, 826). 

According to legend, St. Barbara was brought up in a tower. Her mother 
had died and her father, the rich pagan Dioscurus, wanted to hide her beauty 
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from strangers. She rejected all the rich suitors whom her father proposed 
to her and, threatening suicide, prevented him from forcing her to marry. 
Dioscurus hoped that having heard more about marriage, she would change 
her mind; he ordered her to be released from the tower, but Barbara learned 
from her new friends about Christ and was baptized by a priest who visited 
their city disguised as a merchant. She had to flee the fury and the beatings 
of her father and hid herself in the crack of a mountain that opened before 
her, but she was betrayed by one of the shepherds pasturing flocks there. 
Dioscorus handed his daughter to the governor of the city, who subjected the 
saint to horrible tortures, but failed to shake her faith. Before Barbara's death, 
Christ came to her prison to heal her wounds (Mineia 1982; Fedotova 2009). 

Varvara Sokovnina attended a service to Great Martyr Barbara on her 
name day every year. Being endowed with acute religious sensibility and feel- 
ing herself an alien in her own family, she could not but sympathize with this 
saint, who “left fatherland, kin, and property ... fell in love with God and 
became a bride to Him" (Mineia 1982, 124). 

The description of the circumstances of Varvara's escape in Autobiography 
is imbued with hagiographical symbolism. The dogs in the yard “barked so 
furiously" that Varvara was afraid they would tear her into pieces. After the 
long wandering in the night, she found herself "several steps from her house?” 
‘The old man who accompanied her to Sparrow Hills was unable to climb 
them. She had to cross the river with the help of a boatwoman who looked 
at her with "wild eyes" and finally to make a torturous climb "over my steep 
Calvary.’ All these details represent the thorny way of her ascension to God. 

The transformation of the people she met after she finally managed to 
climb Sparrow Hills is no less revealing. The priest to whom she confessed her 
intentions initially ordered her to return home, but later told her of his repen- 
tance. The fierce woman who suspected that Varvara was a thief and searched 
her bag burst into tears when she discovered an image of the Savior in it, and 
fell to Varvaras feet pleading for pardon and wishing her a safe journey. 

Most of these details are omitted from Andrei Turgenev' version of the 
story, also based on Pavel Sokovnins description, and the only one he men- 
tions is told in a completely different way. In his letter to Zhukovskii, he states: 
“She met two peasant women on Sparrow Hills who asked her who she was 
and where she was going. She answered that she was a poor orphan on her 
way to Nikol’skoe. They said: You cannot be a simple peasant, you are probably 
noble and have run away from your stepmother. Having seen her image of the 
Savior, they implored her to return" (Turgenev 1987, 372). 

It is impossible to say where Turgenev found his version. In any case, the 
peasant women mentioned in this account of the story were kind to Varvara; 
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consequently there could be no transformation of a "furious lion into a hum- 
ble lamb" under the influence of the holy (AIS 1891, 838), as we see in the 
version of Autobiography. Under Turgenev's pen, the hagiographical narrative 
gives way to a sentimental tale. 


The Abbess with Charming Eyes 


When Varvaras mother told her that monasteries were for the "blind, lame, 
and disabled" she was not that far from reality. The reforms of monastic life of 
Peter I and Catherine II implied turning convents into what were essentially 
social security institutions. According to Peter's decree, women younger than 
forty were prohibited from taking the veil (Beliakova et al. 2011, 214-215). 
This legislation explicitly turned convents into asylums for widows and old 
maids unable to provide for themselves and excluded females of reproductive 
age. It was still in force at the beginning of the nineteenth century, but by then 
church authorities blatantly disregarded it. 

Varvara Mikhailovna entered the convent as a novice in 1801 and took the 
veil a year later, on March 30, 1802, which also broke the minimal require- 
ment of a three-year “temptation period.” In order to ensure her entry in the 
convent, her documents had to be forged (Piasetskii 1886, 8, 68). This viola- 
tion of the laws obviously did not in the least bother the church authorities, 
including the elders of the convent, nor the pious young girl or her admiring 
biographer. The state with its legislation was considered in ecclesiastical cir- 
cles as something completely remote and formal, and, as we can see from this 
case, forging official papers was not even regarded as a venial sin. 

The officials of the Sevsk convent rushed to accept the newcomer. The Auto- 
biography testifies that her spiritual mother spoke to her about taking the veil 
within days of her arrival (AIS 1891, 850). An educated and well-connected 
nun was a real treasure for a provincial convent. Her spiritual mother and the 
treasurer were also of noble origin and certain to appreciate the arrival of their 
peer. In addition, Varvara Mikhailovna was ready to donate significant sums 
to the convent. On May 5, 1802, a month after taking the veil, she wrote to 
her uncle Fedor Sukhotin confirming that she had received the proceeds from 
selling her village to her older brother Nikolai Mikhailovich and donated the 
sum to the convent: 


As far as my income is concerned, I shall be happy with whatever God has 
deigned to leave to me. I can tell you openheartedly that I am completely 
indifferent to any sort of profit seeking. If I spent thousands it is not in vain, 
my conscience told me to make such use of a part of my property. Now I can 
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spend only hundreds, I'll dispose my expenditure depending on my income. 
If God decides to deprive me of my last penny and leave me with only a nuns 
pension, I shall be happy as well and will think only of fulfilling the will of the 
Creator.—Do not send me the torn bill of exchange of Nikolai Mikhailovich, 
I am completely sure of your accuracy. (RGADA, f. 1280, op. 1, d. 170, 1. 
1-1lob.) 


The letter is accompanied in her uncle's archive by a note stating that he is 
preserving it as a proof that he has sent her the money (2). The necessity 
for him to mediate in financial transactions between brother and sister and 
to be ready to document his honesty shows both the character of relations 
within the family and the level of animosity of Varvara’ closest relatives to 
her spiritual calling. As the Autobiography testifies, two of her brothers were 
"extremely irritated" by her decision, and the third one (Pavel) "took it so 
painfully" that he had to leave Russia. 

Varvara, now using her religious name, Serafima, visited Moscow for the 
first time seven years after her escape. Her mother initially refused to see 
her, telling her that she could not see her "daughter in a nuns habit cold- 
heartedly" and her "soul revolts at the thought of such a sorrowful repre- 
sentation" (AIS 1891, 883). When Serafima finally entered her room, her 
mother fell into prostration: 


She immediately ran to me, fell into my arms, and suddenly began crying over 
me in such a desperate voice that I was really scared and could not for a while 
regain my spirits. She fell into a bout of hysterics, during which she was weeping 
incessantly, but later when she calmed down she sat near me for several hours 
and spoke gently to me. (AIS 1891, 883) 


This dramatic reconciliation demonstrates the level of rupture tearing 
Sokovnins family apart. As Serafima wrote in one of her letters, she "died for 
this world before the royal doors of Sevsk Convent" (RGADA, f. 1280, op. 1, 
d. 170, l. lob.-2). Her mother took this well-known metaphor literally and 
actually was mourning her as dead. 

Anna Fedorovna Sokovnina most likely was not aware that this decision 

. Was not an easy one for her daughter. The Autobiography tells about Varvaras 
hesitations before taking the veil. She confessed her "inclination to despon- 
dency" and the desire to return home as she found no angels in Sevsk. She told 
her spiritual mother, Ksanfiia, that she did not want to become a nun: "God 
demands only inner devotion—renunciation of your will and complete obedi- 
ence to His holy Will, which can be followed in any calling" (AIS 1891, 851). 
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Disappointed by her initial impressions of monastic life, the young novice 
was reverting to a sort of sentimental quietist piety. It was not difficult for her 
spiritual mother to refute these arguments. Varvara fell back in their conver- 
sation on the logic of individualistic religiosity; she asked Ksanfiia whether, 
if she were to fail in carrying out her duties as a nun and were punished for 
it in the other world, she would be allowed to answer that she had taken the 
oaths not by her own will, but because her superior had ordered her to. Ksan- 
fiia, who valued monastic obedience more highly than inner feelings, was not 
in the least embarrassed and readily took the required responsibility, saying: 
"Very much allowed (Ochen' mozhno)" (AIS 1891, 851). 

This conversation was mirrored twenty years later when Serafima was 
installed as abbess in Orlovsko-Vvedenskii convent. Reluctant Serafima asked 
her sister Anna, who lived on her estate near Orel, to plead before the bishop 
Iona to reconsider his decision. According to Piasetskii, who had many oppor- 
tunities to talk to Anna Mikhailovna, she immediately went to the bishop to 
tell him that her sister, who had left her house at twenty and then spent more 
than twenty years as recluse in total isolation, would not be able to rule over 
two hundred nuns and would die in the performance of her new duties. "Let 
her die. The main condition of monastic life is obedience" —replied the bishop 
(Piasetskii 1886, 24-25). 

Personal piety based upon the feeling of responsibility for ones own soul 
clearly clashed in both these cases with the traditional hierarchical practice of 
church elders, who were ready to decide questions of life, death, and salvation 
for their subordinates. The new novice and then the old recluse had no other 
choice but to follow the orders of her seniors. The final pages of Autobiography 
show how the sentimental beliefs of former Varvara Sokovnina coexisted and 
merged with the patterns of monastic life that Serafima had to accept. 

Her spiritual mother initially allowed her sometimes to leave the convent 
and visit relatives to keep her from dejection and restore her health, but seeing 
that this did not work "advised staying in one place and occupying [herself] 
with thoughts of death, which will heal every sickness, sorrow, and lamenta- 
tion" (AIS 1891, 885-886). Serafima readily agreed, as long as she still had a 
chance to see Ksanfiia and to confess to her everything, "including the subtlest 
thoughts (do tonkikh pomyslov)? When the elder nun took the Great Schema, 
the highest of the monastic oaths, implying isolation even from her sisters in 
the convent, Serafima daily joined her to share the complete darkness of her 
cell, her solitude, and her meals. Referring to the information he received from 
other nuns, Piasetskii claims that Serafima also secretly took the Great Schema 

oath. Monastic obedience comes together here with the sentimental ideal of 
friendship, implying the complete empathy of congenial souls, as well as the 
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Youngean longing for death as the final salvation from the perils of this world. 
The Autobiography ends with a poem in good old-fashioned Karamzinian style 
allegedly written by Serafima in memory of Mother Ksanfiia (AIS 1891, 886). 

A year after her ordination as an abbess, Serafima had a guest who could 
remind her of her past. A service in her new convent was attended by Mariia 
Andreevna Moyer (b. Protasova), who came from the same pietistic senti- 
mental culture and the same circle that shaped Varvara Sokovnina. In the 
history of Russian literature, Mariia Protasova is known as the pupil and eter- 
nal love of Vasilii Zhukovskii, who in his early years was the intimate friend 
of Andrei Turgenev and an admirer of Anna Sokovnina, Varvaras youngest 
sister. Zhukovskii and Mariia were not allowed to marry because the poet 
was the illegitimate son of Mariias grandfather—thus, in actuality her half 
uncle. After several years of unsuccessful efforts to overcome the resistance of 
Mariias mother, Zhukovskii gave his assent to Mariias marriage to Dr. Moyer. 
He modeled the triumvirate that was to emerge after this marriage on La Nou- 
velle Héloise. The poet renounced his hopes of earthly bliss, but preserved a 
platonic veneration for his beloved that lasted even after her death in 1823, a 
year after her visit to Orel (Vinnitsky 2014). 

Zhukovskiis poetry—an embodiment of Russian sentimental and early 
romantic culture—is full of resignation, longing for death, and hopes for celestial 
reunion with loved ones. Together, he and Mariia read Fénelon, whom Mariia, 
according to the poet, "was able to understand" (Zhukovskii 1883, 671). His 
translation of Schiller's Ritter Toggenburg, which describes the hopeless love of a 
medieval knight for a nun (Averintsev 1996), was published shortly after Mariia's 
marriage, and was thus equating this marriage with taking the veil. No doubt, 
Mariia Andreevna knew about the dramatic story of Varvara Sokovnina and 
could not miss the chance to see her while in Orel. She sent a detailed descrip- 
tion of their short meeting to her mother and sister: 


I should say a few words about my stay in Orel. Having heard that Serafima 
Mikhailovna Sokovnina was made an abbess, I went to the service. On my 
way Aneta [Veliaminova, her cousin—AZ] told me that she does not want 
any acquaintances and never invites anyone. I did not believe it and wanted to 
impose myself; after the service I approached her, and can you imagine, her eyes 
are veiled in a way I hardly could see them. The bottom of the face is also closed 
to the lip, she dresses herself like they do in Sevsk, and the nun who arrived with 
her as well, the cloaks are very long and the veil is different and much better 
than those veiled by the ones in Orel.... 

It is impossible to imagine anything more pleasant than the expression 
of her face, it exudes the serenity of another life. Her eyes are charming. She 
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transformed the monastery so it is impossible to recognize it, and the bishop 
who lives in Orel respects her and en dépit de sa modestie shows it to her all the 
time. He forced the position of abbess on her, she rejected it for half a year. This 
woman made a special impression on me, and if I lived here she would not be 
able to get rid of me [original emphasis]. (Utkinskii sbornik, 282-283) 


This story shows the deep cultural rift between people who used to belong to 
the same world. Mariia Andreevna was not even able to write the name of her 
new acquaintance correctly. Either Varvara Mikhailovna Sokovnina or Abbess 
(Mother) Serafima would be equally possible, but there was no way she could 
be referred to as Serafima Mikhailovna. Mariia is also keen to remark that the 
Sevsk monastic attire looks better than that of Orel and does not fail to notice 
the charm of Varvaras eyes, notwithstanding the fact that she could hardly see 
them through the veil. She is also totally convinced of her own right to disturb 
the abbess, disregarding the latter's reluctance to meet new people. 

Mariia Moyer lived for a while in Lutheran Dorpat, and her husband was 
a Lutheran. However, she herself was a practicing Russian Orthodox, and her 
deep and sincere religiosity is well known. At the same time, she felt herself 
completely alienated from traditional monastic Christianity. In her descrip- 
tion, the elegant and beautiful abbess of her letter looks more like a dream 
of Ritter Toggenburg in her admirer's translation. Mariias strong and rather 
tactless curiosity was mostly due to the fact that she was seeing her peer in 
such a strange and emotionally attractive situation. In fact, she was envisaging 
Serafimas life and disposition in the same way Varvara had conceived her own 
future twenty years earlier. 

The surviving letters of the last years of Serafimas life to her cousin Mikhail 
Sukhotin (RGADA, f. 1280, d. 362) are very far from the "serenity of another 
world.” On the contrary, they reflect the anxieties of an old and ailing woman 
concerning her deteriorating health, the arrears in the payments due to her 
from her sister Anna Mikhailovna, the well-being of her nephews, and the 
economy of the convent under her supervision. 

In one aspect, however, Mariia Moyer's description was accurate. Serafimas 
management of the convent was a spectacular success. She improved the dis- 
cipline and morale of the nuns, contributed to the economic prosperity of the 
convent, and supervised its extension, including major construction, repair, 
and decoration works (Piasetskii 1886, Urusov 1861). In 1837, as a special 
tribute to her achievements, Empress Aleksandra Fedorovna paid her a visit in 
her cell. However, Serafima had yet to endure the final calamity that revealed 
the total vanity of all human efforts (even if she hardly needed any proofs 
of that). In 1843, the convent that had so dramatically improved under her 
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governance was completely destroyed by a terrible fire. A year and a half later, 
on January 3, 1845, Serafima died in a rented apartment. 

Forty years later, rumors started spreading in Orel about the healing power 
of her remains. According to the memoirs of Orel inhabitant Fedor Kalinnikov, 
peasant and even city women were coming to Serafima’s grave with sick chil- 
dren to pray and take a bit of earth. Services there were booked daily, and 
the cemetery guardians every day had to fill the hole with fresh earth (Tiurin 
2002b, 142). Recording his life in the 1920s, Kalinnikov, who was the educated 
son of a priest, was deeply skeptical of such prejudices. However, he believed 
that the memory of mother Serafima was worth preserving as she served as a 
prototype for Liza Kalitina, a main character in the Home of the Gentry (some- 
times translated as A Nest of the Gentry) written by Ivan Turgenev (Tiurin, 
2002a, 102; Ivanova 2002, 98). Like her life story, the posthumous fame of 
Varvara Sokovnina was split between popular religion and elite culture. 

However, these two parts cannot be fully understood separately. The 
immersion in early European romantic piety, with its cult of nature, death 
wish, valorization of solitude, and quietist resignation, were for Varvara or 
Serafima a stepping stone toward a deeply traditional way of life, very untyp- 
ical for people of her status and education. It is possible that this road will 
eventually lead her to the pantheon of Orthodox saints. 


Archival sources 


RGADA 


F. 1280 (Sukhotiny), op. 1, d. 133. The Diary of Mikhail Fedorovich Sukhotin. 
F. 1280 (Sukhotiny), op. 1, d. 170. Serafima (V. M. Sokovnina) Pis'ma M. F. Sukhotinu, 1800-e gg. 
F. 1280 (Sukhotiny), op. 1, d. 362. Serafima (V. M. Sokovnina). Pisma M. F. Sukhotinu, 1815-1843 


IRLI RO 


F. 309 (Turgenevy), d. 50—Andrei Kaisarov. Letters to Andrei Turgenev. 
F. 309 (Turgenevy), d. 271. Andrei Turgenenv. Dnevnik. 


NOTES 


1. The brochure Cherty iz zhizni... igumen'i Serafimy was published anonymously. The copy 
kept in the Russian State Library, however, contains the inscription: “To the Beloved in God Father 
Leonid in Memory of Prince Dmitrii Urusov, April 4, 1861,° written in the same ink as numerous 
corrections in the printed text. This allows us to attribute the biography to Dmitrii Sergeevich Urusov, 
a minor literary figure and famous chess player and a friend of Ivan Turgenev. A small fragment from 
the Autobiography was published in English in Russian Women 2002, 274-279. 
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CONCLUSION 


he case studies gathered in this volume provide complex and somewhat 

disparate insights into what Europeanization meant for the elite. As it 

exposed itself to ways of thinking and feeling coming from Europe, 
adopted European forms of sociability such as the English Club or the salon, 
and enjoyed the trappings of a Europeanized everyday life—its food, art, 
architecture, clothes, libraries, gardens, furniture, theater, balls, and other lei- 
sure activities—the elite interiorized certain political, moral, and behavioral 
attitudes. It is clear that over time it developed an increasing sense of its own 
distinctiveness, both as a social group and as a set of self-regulating individu- 
als. As we have discussed in this volume, it aimed to control its marriage and 
divorce arrangements, it intended to offer political advice and critique to the 
government, it established its own more or less self-governing institutions, 
and it aspired to rationalize its economic activities. More fundamentally, 
it posited that it could remake itself through and through, as we see most 
vividly in the practices of the Moscow Rosicrucians, but also, implicitly, in 
Ivan Bariatinskiis self-invention as an agronomist or in Varvara Sokovninas 
burning desire to become a nun. It claimed, in other words, control over 
its own feelings, its own identities, its own public faces. Through its episto- 
lary practices and other autobiographical writings, it also fashioned its own 
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idiom for self-expression, as a way to seek public validation for its feelings 
and thoughts. Ekaterina Rumiantseva and Dar'ia Saltykova could not have 
been who they were without the intensive correspondence they conducted 
with their respective husbands. And Freemasons designed a sophisticated set 
of practices, based both on secrecy and transparency, to refashion their selves 
in continuous dialogue with their brethren. 

These practices were inspired by contact with Europe, although not nec- 
essarily in the form of a direct imitation, an aping, as it were, of customs. It 
is more that with the import of material objects and social practices came, 
also, congeries of values, ideas, aspirations, and even utopian projects, which 
enabled the elite to gain some distance from their actual existence and seek 
some change, if not transformation. Diffuse ideas such as the “new domestic- 
ity” spreading through Europe validated the idea that women could expect 
emotional fulfillment in marriage, regardless of the social reality, for example. 
Or some republican ideas about the nation percolated through the military 
treatises that general Vasilii Viazemskii read, sharpening his analysis of the 
failures of his superiors and strengthening his sense that his views mattered. 
Nikolai Turgenev's vague sense that the political culture in Germany, not to 
speak of the forms of everyday sociability, was so much more "advanced" 
than in Russia, both spurred him to action and drove him to despair. And 
Sokovninas immersion in sentimentalist literature inspired her to seek access 
to a realm of eternal values. 

In this sense, Europeanization was more than the external enactment of a 
set of conventions. And here it could be useful to contrast the phenomena we 
described with the theatricality Iurii Lotman conceptualized, which is more 
of the order of a temporary abidance by behavioral codes that are abandoned 
as soon as the setting changes. Lotman envisioned a series of sites—the court, 
the salon, the bedroom, the country estate—through which a proficient hon- 
néte homme navigates, in each instance displaying the requisite deportment, 
yet without identifying fully with any, or at least most, of the norms he (or she) 
temporarily puts on. The Europeanization we addressed here is of a different 
order and amounts to more than such situation-specific code-switching, as, 
through a process of interiorization first encouraged by the rulers, it pene- 
trated the inner fibers of a person and fundamentally recast their structures 
of feeling and thought. This makes the European sources of this kind of Euro- 
peanization somewhat more diffuse and untraceable than, say, the wearing 
of a French redingote, yet the effects of this Europeanization are more con- 
sequential. And yet, these interiorized identities were not devoid of a per- 
formative dimension, as they needed to be expressed publicly, in the eyes of 
a community (whether elective or not), to be validated and become real. In 
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this limited sense we can say that the elite was engaged in a performance of 
its Europeanized self, where the notion of performance captures the extent 
to which its displays of feelings and thoughts were intended to “do” (that is, 
achieve) something, if only the transformation of the inner self. 

This performance unfolded on several levels at once. It had an external 
dimension, visible, for example, in sartorial habits, consumption practices, 
and architectural styles for country living. There was an ideological dimen- 
sion, which manifested itself in the formulation of certain ideas about the 
body politic, the relations between the various groups that constitute the 
nation. Patriarchal ideas about the responsibility of serf owners toward 
their serfs—concurrent, if not conflicting, ideas about how to extend pro- 
tection, demonstrate justice, and yet extract profit—are of this order. The 
performance had a strong moral dimension, which hinged on the idea that 
the self should be self-governing—at once autonomous and accountable 
for its actions. Much of the introspection that manifests itself in ego docu- 
ments was derived from this premise, but the aspiration for autonomy often 
clashed with the reality of patronage, where subordination to the patron and 
solidarity with the clan superseded self-determination. Finally, there was 

an emotional substrate, which pulled the self in various directions: on the 
one side, toward the satisfaction of pressing needs—from sexual pleasure 
to affective stability—and on the other, toward some imagined represen- 

. tations; witness the enduring affection for the emperor, or the instinctual 
identification with the nation, as we see when society feels threatened by 
competition from foreigners. 

Does performing a Europeanized self mean following a specific script? 
Aleksandr Stroganov clearly thought that the social capital he had built while 
traveling to Europe, his reputation as an enlightened grandee, would help him 
sway Catherine and church authorities and obtain the right to divorce his 
wife à l'amiable. Turgenev thought that the familiarity with European political 
thought he developed as a student in Góttingen equipped him with the tools 
to bring about the transformation of his country. Bariatinskii was confident 
that his knowledge of Western agronomical theory, his purchase of the latest 
seeds and tools, and his access to Europes most famous agricultural reformers 
put him in a position to improve the lot of his serfs and increase the yield of 
his land. Sokovnina imagined that by following the precepts of Fénelon, she 
would find herself in the embrace of a community of heaven-bound spirits. 
And Rumiantseva assumed that marriage was about sharing equitably the 
tasks of life, caring for each other and representing each other's interests. All 
of them endured some form of rude awakening: when, consciously or not, 
our protagonists endeavored to enact a certain Europeanized way of life, they 
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usually failed. In other words, the efficacy of scenarios of Europeanization was 
anything but guaranteed (Burke 2005, 43). 

In part, this is because the elite depended upon institutional realities they 
could not ignore, let alone transform. Their communications relied on the 
premodern institution of relay post, the inequities of which no measure of 
good will and idealization could elide. Their economic livelihood relied on 
serfdom, which they felt powerless to abrogate. Their social standing relied 
on patronage and, in the upper reaches, on the rulers benevolent disposi- 
tion. However much they fancied themselves as autonomous subjects, they 
frequently had to put on a performance of deference to their patron. Their 
everyday life was shaped by the kind of public role they or their husbands 
discharged, notably the dislocations attendant on military service. Indeed, we 
saw that in the rare cases when they achieved some success—for example, in - 
creating an institution, like the Moscow English Club, that served their needs 
for sociability and autonomy—it was by adapting a cultural import to local 
circumstances. Social and institutional realities were usually too unyielding 
to accommodate the wholesale transfer of behavioral or emotional models 
from Europe. 

Furthermore, there were contradictions within the elites Europeanization 
project itself. The pursuit of economic rationalization—for example, through 
an attempt to bring income and expenditure in line and avoid excessive debt— 
conflicted not only with the habit of ostentatious consumption of European 
artifacts, but also with the imperative to improve the lot of serfs. Republican 
aspirations for reform of the country's political culture also stoked pride in the 
nation, which in turn fed hostility against things foreign. Europe, of course, 
stood both for the Enlightenment and for the critique of the Enlightenment, 
and it simultaneously advanced forms of rationality and of antirationality. 
As many of its intellectual paradigms were absorbed in Russia, they inspired 
ambivalent feelings of cultural inferiority, difference, and superiority at once. 
We saw in the case of the fracas between N. G. Shcherbatov and the Chevalier 
de Saxe that even if dueling was a ritual imported from Europe, Russian elite 
society was not keen on ceding to a Frenchman the monopoly over its correct 
execution. In short, Europeanization was intrinsically a contradictory project, 
and its various scenarios were not always mutually compatible. 

And yet, this is not to say that these scenarios were necessarily perceived 
as contradictory. And this is the crucial point. Members of the elite were per- 
fectly capable of combining within themselves various scenarios of Europe- 
anization, dealing with the tensions between them in an ad hoc manner as 
they arose, muddling or improvising their way through them. Indeed, there 
are moments in their correspondence when one senses a histrionic quality as 
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they emote about their inability to enact certain desirable models of behavior. 
Tempting as it would be to blame them for their hypocrisy, these are precisely 
situations where the clash of models forces them into improvised adjustments. 
They reserved, as it were, the right to be incoherent. By and large, it is true that 
this kind of moral bricolage failed in the sense that the elite were not truly able 
to remake themselves as they had wished. Despite all their quest for universal 
spiritual authority, Moscow Rosicrucians eventually had no other choice but 
to recognize in the empress the only legitimate judge of their hearts and secret 
intentions. And over time, some attitudes hardened, making their coexistence 
with contradictory pulls more problematic, as we see in Turgenev’s diaries. Yet 
for the greatest part, the elite accommodate themselves relatively smoothly to 
the various models of Europeanization they appropriated and interiorized, 
adapting the scenarios to their situations as needed. 

We may now return to Raeff's famous alienation thesis, which we dis- 
cussed briefly in the introduction to this volume. If Europe had been a 
monolithic entity and if the elite had interiorized its values wholesale, alien- 
ation would have been the inevitable outcome of this process. But as we saw 
it, none of this obtained. The elite performed Europe in a somewhat hap- 
hazard manner, gaining some critical distance from itself and from Russia 
in the process, but also learning to imagine new ways to think about the 
country and hence reconnect with it. A good measure of these changes can 
be gained from the shifts in identification with the body politic and its vari- 
ous incarnations that occurred over time: identification with the tsar mostly 
remained steadfast, if less exclusive, but along with other entities such as 
the bureaucracy, the court became an object of loathing, while solidarities 
shifted to other entities: corporate (the regiment, the club, the lodge, the 
monastery), local (the country estate, the region), social (the serfs, the peo- 
ple), as well as cultural and spiritual (the nation, the church). Alienation 
was thus parceled out and projected onto some specific targets, held in 
balance by identification with other elective and often imagined commu- 
nities. In short, alienation cut through the inner selves of the elite. A sense 
of malaise was palpable, nurtured by the unflattering comparison with the 
material and moral amenities of everyday life in European countries, but 
it coexisted with pride in some area of irreducible distinctiveness and thus 
rarely crystalized into a blanket rejection of the motherland. 

As is often true, these general tendencies may be better seen and under- 
stood through consideration of a unique and absolutely exceptional case, 
which, unlike most of the cases discussed in this book, is very well known. 
Petr Chaadaev, whose Philosophical Letter unleashed the Slavophiles versus 
Westernizers controversy that continues to define Russian intellectual debates 
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to the present day, was, of course, the absolute embodiment of the European- 
ized Russian noble elite. A rich, educated aristocrat who could boast Prince 
Riurik, the legendary founder of Russia, among his ancestors; a brave officer 
who participated in the battle of Borodino and whose spectacular military 
career ended in abrupt and enigmatic resignation after a prolonged conver- 
sation with the emperor; a member of Masonic lodges, early Decembrist 
societies and the English Club; an eccentric but dominating figure of Moscow 
intellectual life—he may serve as an ideal example of the culture we discussed 
in this volume. 

Like Nikolai Turgenev, whom he knew well and with whose elder brother he 
actively corresponded, Chaadaev renounced a brilliant career and felt deeply 
alienated from his own country, leaving approximately at the same time as 
Turgenev (they even made part of the journey together) with the intention 
never to come back. He also considered Europe as his spiritual homeland, 
though he was attracted not to English liberalism, but to the religious mys- 
ticism of the late Schelling and French Catholic traditionalists, followers of 
Joseph de Maistre. However, unlike Turgenev, in 1826, after the failed coup- 

état at Senate square, Chaadaev decided to return to Russia, mostly because 
of overwhelming nostalgia. 

He spent the remaining thirty years partly on his family estate and partly 
in Moscow in intellectual salons where he was surrounded by exalted 
admirers, mostly female ones. His Philosophical Letters were addressed to 
one member of this little coterie. The first letter of the cycle, written in 1829 
and published in 1836, became a watershed in Russian history. Scholars 
still argue how this extravagant and self-contradictory document orig- 
inally written in French could have slipped through the rigid censorship 
of Nikolaevian Russia. The magazine that published Chaadaev's Letter was 
closed, its editor was exiled, and Chaadaev was officially declared insane 
and forever banned from publishing. 

Chaadaev blamed all evils of Russian history upon the fatal choice of reli- 
gion. According to him, Eastern Christianity separated Russia from both the 
West and the Islamic East and left it in a civilizational void. The letter was 
as powerful a denunciation of Russia as one could imagine, but the strength 
and intensity of this rejection betrayed the author's deep connection with his 
country and some perverted pride in the uniqueness of its historical fate. 

Chaadaev not only insisted that as a nation and state Russia had no his- 
tory whatsoever, but also claimed, even more outrageously, that even after 
the Reformation and French revolution (although he never mentioned either 
of those historic events in the Letter) Western Europe showed an example of 
spiritual unity based on Catholicism. Nevertheless, the public as well as the 
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authorities took his arguments very seriously. The publication triggered an 
outburst of national self-examination. 

In 1837, a year after the fatal publication of the first Letter, he wrote The 
Apology of a Madman, where he completely restated his position. Most likely, 
we will never know the exact motives that were behind this change of direc- 
tion. Chaadaev may have been willing to rehabilitate himself in the eyes of 
the authorities; or he may have sincerely modified his worldview or, indeed, 
regarded his new position as the logical outcome of the old one.’ 

In any case, Chaadaev in the Apology chose not to renounce his earlier 
anti-Russian diatribe. Instead he argued that his further deliberations on the 
same topic inevitably led him to the conclusion that Russia has the most glo- 
rious future one can imagine: “I think that if we have made our way after 
the others, it was to do better than the others ... I have a deep conviction 
that we are called upon to resolve the greater part of the social problems, to 
perfect the greater part of the ideas which have arisen in older societies, to 
pronounce judgment on the most serious questions that trouble the human 
race" (Chaadaev 1969, 173-174). 

Chaadaev wrote that he "loves his country as Peter the Great taught [him] 
to do.’ The ideas of Russian backwardness vis-à-vis Europe and of the glorious 
future awaiting it had already been formulated by Peter and had defined the 
intellectual development of the empire throughout the century. The shocking 
novelty of Chaadaev’s reasoning consisted in his belief that Russia is destined 
to lead the world not in spite of its misery and hopeless sinfulness, but exactly 
because of it. The religious origins of this idea are self-evident. Jesus in the 
Gospels repeated many times that the last will be the first. It was the appli- 
cation of this teaching to the nation as a whole that sounded revolutionary. 
Not many people were able to read The Apology of a Madman, as it remained 
unpublished and the ban on the authors name was not lifted. Still, several 
years later, Gogol immortalized the same logic in his Dead Souls, where 
the horses that draw the carriage in which the swindler Chichikov and his 

drunken coachman Selifan escape from the town are transformed into the 
epic troika-bird, the symbol of a nation that gloriously surpasses all others. 

The tensions that defined Chaadaevs life and emotional world would not 
sound unfamiliar to many characters of this volume. A brave officer who 
fought on the battlefield and rejected a brilliant military career. A scion of 
the most aristocratic family who hated his country and could not live without 
it. An admirer of Roman Catholicism who remained a practicing member of 
the Orthodox Church. A thinker whose worldview was shaped by European 
philosophers and who wrote in French, but only about Russia. A prophet and 
a dandy who preached for ladies in salons. A political outcast, ostracized and 
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declared insane by Nicholas I, he considered suicide after Russias defeat in the 
Crimean war. The same rumors circulated about the reasons for the death of 
Nicholas himself. mE 

The uniqueness of Chaadaev's case, and where he differed from his social 
peers, consisted in his conscious decision not to try to navigate and recon- 
cile these contradictions, but rather to radicalize them by bringing both his 
Russianness and his Europeanness to extremes. The publication of his Phil- 
osophical Letter could serve as a symptom that the period of peaceful if not 
always easy coexistence of the drive to Europeanize and the desire to be loyal 
to national traditions and institutions was coming to an end. The formation 
of loyalties and identities of an educated Russian became less a problem of 
working out a strategy of everyday behavior and psychological adjustment 
than a matter of conscious ideological choice. 

As a person brought up and shaped by the previous epoch, Chaadaev con- 
tinued until his death to perform the role of the Russian European. Arguably, 
he felt himself to be the only and the last real Russian European. However, his 
historical role was to formulate a set of questions and dilemmas that made 
the position of Russian Europeans if not totally untenable, then at least deeply 
problematic and controversial. 


Notes 


l. It bears repeating that “Europe” here functions as a short-hand for a variety of practices 
originating in different European countries, even if by the end of the eighteenth century, a notional 
entity called “Europe” had evidently crystallized in the mind of the elite, as Russias standard “other.” 

2. Dale E. Paterson strongly argues for continuity in Chaadaev's intellectual development and 
compares his vision of Russian negative exceptionalism with the sermons of the founder of African 
American missionary nationalism, Alexander Crummel (Paterson 2000, 14-37). 
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